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LET  T E R 


FROM 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 

TRANSMITTING 

The  report  of  the  Direetor  of  the  Mint  upon  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1803. 


Treasury  Department, 

Oefice  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington^  D.  C.,  June  12,  1894. 

Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Alint  upon  the  production  of  the  iirecious  metals  in  the  United 
States  for  the  calendar  year  1893. 

Kespectfully,  yours, 

J.  G.  Carlisle, 

Secretary. 

Hon.  Charles  F.  Crisp, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL, 


Treasury  Department, 

Bureau  op  the  Mint, 
Washington^  i>.  (7.,  June  12,  1894. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith,  for  transmittal  to 
Congress,  a report  on  the  jiroduction  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  calendar  year  1893. 

The  statistics  of  the  output  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  compiled  by  this  Bureau,  are  eagerly 
looked  for,  not  only  in  America  but  in  Europe  as  well.  They  are  cited 
as  authoritative  in  the  discussion  of  the  all-important  monetary  ques- 
tion by  the  press  and  legislative  bodies,  as  well  as  in  monetary  con- 
ferences and  commissions.  In  view  of  this  fact,  unusual  care  has  been 
taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  data  relating  to  the  world’s  yield  of  the 
precious  metals,  not  only  in  1893,  but  in  1892  and  1891,  and  1 have  not 
hesitated  to  correct  the  estimates  heretofore  made  by  this  Bureau 
when  greater  accuracy  could  be  attained. 

Respectfully,  yours. 


Hon.  John  G.  Carlisle, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


E.  E.  Preston, 

Director  of  the  Mint. 
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GENERAL  REPORT, 


PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  IN  TEE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1S9S. 

The  approximate  gold  yield  of  the  mines  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
calendar  year  1893,  was,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  calculation  made  below, 
1,739,323  line  ounces,  of  the  value  in  round  numbers  of  $36,955,000, 
against  1,597,100  tine  ounces,  of  the  value  of  $33,014,981  in  1892,  an 
increase  in  the  former  year  of  142,223  fine  ounces,  of  the  value  of  , 
$2,940,019. 

The  United  States  still  maintainsits  rank  as  the  leading  gold-producing 
country  of  the  world. 

The  items  entering  into  the  calculation  of  the  estimate  of  the  gold 
product  of  the, United  States  in  1893,  will  be  found  in  the  tables  given 
below : • 

Approximate  Gold  Product  op  the  Mines  of  the  United  States  During  the 

Calendar  Year  1893. 


Items  of  tlio  gold  product  of  1893. 

Fine  ounces. 

’Dm-ncatin  prndnr.t  in  finft  hn.ra  reported  by  private  refineries 

1, 072,  714 
65G,  469 
9, 232 
1,  302 

Unrefined  gold  of  donieatie  prodnetion  deposited  at  mints  and  assay  offiees 

Dom estic  gold  ores, exported  for  reduction 

Gold  in  domestic  copper  and  argentiferous  matte  exported  for  reduction  

Total 

1, 739, 717 

/ 

What  disposition  was  made  of  the  gold  product  from  the  mines  of 
the  United  States  is  shown  in  this  second  table: 

Approximate  Disposition  of  the  Gold  Product  op  the  Mines  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Calendar  Year  1893. 


Disposition. 

Fine  ounces. 

Bullion  of  domestic  production  deposited  at  mints  and  assay  offices 

1, 744,  224 

8,  838 

9,  232 
1 302 

Bullion  of  domestic  production  (other  than  United  States  mint  or  assay  office  bars) 
exported  from  the  United  States '. 

Domestic  gold  ores  exported 

Gold  contained  in  domestic  copper  matte  exported 

Bullion  of  domestic  production  reported  hy  private  refineries  in  the  United  States  as 
having  been  made  iuto  bars  for  manufacturers  and  jewelers 

79, 177 

Total 

1, 842,  773 
103, 878 

Deduct  foreign  bullion  reported  by  private  refineries  in  the  United  States,  as  contained 
in  their  product  of  fine  gold  bars  deposited  at  mints  and  assay  offices,  and  there  classi- 
fied as  domestic  production --  . 

Net  total 

1 7.^ft 
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Tliese  two  tables  are  singularly  confirmatory  of  eacli  other. 

A mean  between  the  amount  of  gold  estimated  to  have  been  produced 
in  1893  and  the  amount  the  disposition  of  which  duriug  the  same  period 
is  shown  above,  viz,  1,739,323  ounces  of  the  value  of  $35,9.55,000,  gives 
as  close  an  approximation  to  the  actual  product  of  the  year  as  can  be 
reached;  and  these  are  the  figures,  as  already  remarked,  at  which  the 
Bureau  places  the  production  of  gold  in  the  United  States  in  1893. 

In  the  increase  in  the  product  of  gold  in  1893  over  1892  nearly  every 
gold-producing  State  and  Territory  shared,  but  Colorado  most  largely, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  summary  of  the  gold  product  of  the 
different  States  and  Territories  in  1892  and  1893,  and  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  gold  output  of  the  same,  during  the  latter  year: 

Statement  Showing  by  States  and  Territories  the  Production  of  Gold  in 
THE  United  States  in  1892  and  1893,  and  the  Increase  or  Decrease  in  the 
Latter  Year. 


Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Michigan 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico... 
North  Carolina 

Oregon 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota.. 
Utah 


Product. 


State  or  Territory. 


1892. 


1893. 


.$1, 000,  000 
1,  070, 000 
12,  000,  000 
5, 300,  000 


$1,  010, 100 
1, 184, 200 
12,  080,  000 
7, 527, 000 


94,  734 
1,721,364 
70, 000 
2, 891, 386 
1, 571, 500 
950, 000 
78,  560 
1, 400,  000 
123, 365 
3, 700,  000 
660, 175 


97, 200 
3,646,  900 
42, 000 
3, 576,  000 
958, 500 
913, 100 
53, 600 
1,645, 300 
124, 000 
4,  006, 400 
853,  600 


Increase, 

1893. 


Decrease, 

1893. 


$10, 100 
114, 200 
80,  000 
2, 227,  000 
2, 406 


684,  614 


245, 300 
635 
306, 400 
193, 425 


$74,464 
28, 000 


613,  000 
36, 900 
24,  960 


Washington 

Alabama 

Maryland... 
Tennesse  ... 
Vermont.... 

Virginia 

Wyoming... 


373, 561 


222, 100 


10, 336 


15, 000 


Tot.al 

Net  increase 


33, 014, 981 


35, 955, 000 


151,461 


4, 664 


3, 868,  804 
2, 940, 019 


928,785 


Tlie  above  figures  are  not  those  of  the  agents  appointed  by  the  Mint 
Bureau  to  report  on  tlie  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  several 
producing  States  and  Territories.  Tliey  represent  the  share  allotted 
each  State,  by  the  Bureau,  in  accordance  with  all  the  information  it 
possesses  on  the  total  output  of  domestic  gold,  whether  derived  from 
the  returns  of  private  refineries,  mints  and  assay  offices,  records  of 
exports  or  rejiorts  of  agents. 

The  production  of  gold  in  the  country  during  the  imst  year  was 
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larger  tliaii  in  any  year  since  1880,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement  of  the  yield  for  the  years  1880-1803,  inclusive: 

PuoDUCT  OF  Gold  Fkom  Mines  in  the  United  States,  1880-1893. 


Calendar  years. 


1880 

1881. 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 


Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

Calendar  years. 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

1, 741,  500 

$36,  000, 000 

1887 

1,596, 375 

$33,  000,  000 

1,078, 612 

34,  700,  000 

1888 

1,601,841 

33,  175,  000 

1,572,  187 

33,  500,  000 

1889 

1, 587,  000 

32, 800,  000 

1,  451,  2.50 

30,  000, 000 

1890 

1,588, 880 

32, 845,  000 

1, 489,  950 

30,  800,  000 

1891 

1,004,840 

33, 175,  000 

h 538,  325 

31, 800,  000 

1892 

1,596,  375 

33,  000, 000 

1,  693, 125 

35,  000,  000 

1893 

1,739,323 

35, 955,  000 

PRODUCTION  OF  SILVER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1892. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  (Mr.  Edward  O.  Leech)  says  with  respect  to 
the  production  of  silver  in  the'  United  States  in  the  calendar  year 
1892  (see  Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  United  States,  1892,  p. 
15): 

From  all  the  reports  and  data  in  the  possession  of  this  Bureau  I have  estimated 
the  silver  product  of  our  own  mines  for  the  calendar  year  1892  at  58,000,000  ounces 
(troy)  of  fine  silver,  worth  at  the  average  commercial  price  of  silver  during  the  year 
($0,875  per  fine  ounce)  $50,750,000  and  of  the  coining  value  of  $74,989,900,  against 
a product  for  the  calendar  year  1891  of  58,330,000  ounces  of  fine  silver,  worth  at  the 
average  price  of  silver  during  the  year  ($0,988  per  fine  ounce)  $57,630,040  of  the 
coining  value  of  $75,416,565. 

And  on  page  IG  of  the  same  report  he  continues : 

In  all  prior  years  the  aggregate  silver  product  reported  by  the  agents  of  this 
Bureau  has  exceeded  the  finished  product  reported  hy  x>rivate  refineries.  This  year 
it  is  less,  hut  I believe  that  the  product  reported  hy  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  from 
the  different  mining  States  and  Territories  more  correctly  represents  the  product  of 
our  mines  for  the  calendar  year  1892  than  the  finished  jiroduct  rej)orted  hy  private 
establishments,  much  of  which  was  obtained  from  ores  mined  jirior  to  the  calendar 
year  1892,  as  well  as  from  foreign  ores  and  bullion. 

If  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  in  1892,  had  followed  the  method  in 
accordance  with  which  the  Bureau’s  estimate  of  the  silver  output  of 
the  country  had  been  made  for  several  years  prior  thereto,  his  calcula- 
tions would  have  shown  the  silver  product  of  that  year,  as  will  be  seen 
further  on,  to  have  been,  in  round  numbers,  63,500,000  fine  ounces,  of 
the  commercial  value,  at  the  average  price  of  fine  silver  during  the 
year  of  $0.8750  per  ounce,  of  $55,502,500  and  the  coining  value  of 
$82,101,010,  instead  of  58,000,000  fine  ounces  of  the  commercial  value 
of  $50,750,000  and  the  coining  value  of  $74,989,900. 

For  a number  of  years  prior  to  1892  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the 
Bureau,  in  these  reports,  to  make  two  separate  estimates  of  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  during  the  year  under  consideration,  and  to  give  their 
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mean  as  tlie  approximate  silver  product  of  such  year.  One  of  these 
estimates  was  obtained  by  adding  together  the  private  refiners’  output 
of  fine  metal  of  domestic  origin,  the  amount  of  unrefined  silver  of 
domestic  origin  deposited  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  exports  of  silver  in  copper  matte  and  ores.  The  other 
was  reached  by  the  addition  of  the  total  deposits  of  silver  at  United 
States  mints  and  assay  offices  classified  as  of  domestic  production,  the 
exports  of  domestic  bullion  (except  mint  or  assay  office  bars),  the  silver 
exj)orted  in  copper  matte  and  ore,  the  bars  of  domestic  production 
furnished  by  private  refineries  to  manufacturers  and  jewelers  for  indus- 
trial employment,  and  the  stock  of  bars  of  current  years’  product 
(exclusive  of  bars  bearing  the  stamp  of  a United  States  mint  or  assay 
office)  held  by  banks  and  private  refineries  at  the  close  of  the  year ; 
and  deducting  from  the  sum  thus  obtained  the  silver  in  foreign  ores 
and  bullion  smelted  and  refined  in  the  United  States  and  classified  at 
the  mints  and  custom-houses  as  of  domestic  production. 

This  is  the  same  method  as  has  been  adopted  by  the  Bureau  for  a 
series  of  years  in  making  the  estimate  of  the  annual  production  of  gold 
in  the  United  States.  Previous  to  1892,  it  had  never  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Bureau  to  base  its  estimates  of  the  gold  or  silver  output  of 
the  country  on  the  data  furnished  by  the  agents  employed  by  the  Mint 
Bureau  to  report  on  the  production  of  the  several  States  and  Territo- 
ries, because,  as  remarked  in  the  Report  on  the  Production  of  Gold  and 
Silver  in  the  United  States,  1891,  p.  22 — 

However  conscientiously  the  agents  selected,  may  have  performed  the  duties 
assigned  them,  experience  has  proven  that  the  tendency  to  exaggeration  on  the  part 
of  direct  producers  is  so  great  and  the  sources  of  information  in  many  cases  so  imper- 
fect as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  accepting  such  reports  in  all  cases  as  correctly 
exhibiting  the  product  of  the  different  States  aud  Territories,  or  in  the  aggregate  the 
product  of  the  hiines  of  the  United  States. 

The  Bureau’s  method,  described  above,  of  estimating  the  annual 
product  of  tne  precious  metals  in  the  United  States  has  been  univer- 
sally commended  by  the  best  statisticians  of  the  precious  metals.  For 
instance,  the  late  Dr.  Soetbeer,  the  most  eminent  of  them  all,  writes  in 
relation  to  it  in  Hildebrand’s  Jahrblicher,  1891,  pp.  523,  546,  and  547 : 

“To  show  by  an  example  in  what  manner  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  has 
endeavored  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  j)recious-metal  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States,  we  may,  by  way  of  explanation,  state  how 
the  amount  of  the  gold  product  of  the  country  for  the  year  1889  was 
reached. 

“With  the  exception  of  the  comparatively  small  amounts  of  gold 
newly  produced  from  domestic  mines  which  are  immediately  employed 
by  goldsmiths,  all  the  gold  product  of  the  country  finds  its  way  to  pub- 
lic institutions,  either  in  the  form  of  unrefined  bullion  directly  from  the 
mines  or  gold  washings  or  in  the  form  of  fine  gold  bars  from  private 
parting  establishments.  The  charges  for  refining  at  the  mints,  as  well 
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as  for  the  attcstiUioii  by  tliein  of  the  wei52,lit  and  liiieiiess  of  tlie  bars 
dei)osited  there,  are  iiKsif>niticant.  Ooiinij>c  is  done  ^»ratis  for  the  owner, 
and  tills  is  true  also  of  the  transportation  to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia 
of  the  gold  to  be  coined. 

“ In  this  way  the  total  gold  product  of  the  country,  so  to  say,  comes 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Mint  Bureau.  During  the  year  1889,  089,058 
ounces  of  gold  in  the  form  of  uuretined  bullion  were  deposited  at  the 
mints,  and  of  the  911,070  ounces  of  line  gold  relined  at  private  institu- 
tions 850,301  ounces  were  stamped  at  the  assay  office  in  Hew  York  and 
at  the  mint  in  San  Francisco.  There  are  also  special  data  relating  to 
the  quantity  of  gold  imported  from  foreign  countries,  especially  from 
Mexico  and  British  Columbia,  into  the  United  States  and  directly 
employed  or  refined  there. 

“The  statistics  of  the  production  of  gold  in  the  year  1889  were,  there- 
fore, made  uj)  as  follows : 


Estimate  of  the  Gold  Product  of  the  Mines  of  the  United  States,  1889. 


Sources. 


Fine  ounces. 


Bullion  of  domestic  production  deposited  ut  mints  and  as.s.ay  otiices 

Bullion  of  domestic  production  (other  than  TJ.  S.  mint  or  assay-office  bars)  exported 

from  the  United  States 

Bullion  of  domestic  prodirction  reported  by  26  private  refineries  in  the  United  States  as 
having  been  made  into  bars  for  manufacturers  and  jewelers 

Total 

Deduct : • 

Foreign  bullion  reported  by  private  refineries  in  the  United  States  as  contained  in 
theirproduct  of  fine  gold  bars  deposited  at  mints  and  assay  offices,  and  there  classi- 
fied as  of  domestic  production 

Domestic  product  for  1889., 


1,  54C,  019 

54, 013 

50,  009 
1,  650, 040 


63,811 
1,  586,  229 


“A  further  and  independent  calculation,  according  to  data  from  the 
several  mining  districts,  gave  for  the  year  1889  the  domestic  product 
of  gold  at  1,587,632  ounces  ($32,817,190).  The  average  of  these  two 
results,  $32,800,000  in  round  numbers  or  1,587,000  ounces,  has  been 
officially  recognized  as  the  product  of  gold  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  1889. 

“ From  this  example  we  can  see  from  what  material  and  by  what 
method  the  statistics  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
United  States  are  obtained;  they  are  the  result  of  careful  thorough 
investigation,  and  not  a superficial  estimate.  * * * 

“ The  production  of  silver  in  the  United  States  is  ascertained  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  gold,  already  described. 

* * # 4^  # * * 

“ To  illustrate  the  method  pursued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
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Mint  in  ascertaining  tlie  production  of  silver  in  that  country,  we  give 
the  following  estimate  made  by  it  in  1889 : 

Estumatk  of  Silver  Product  of  Mines  of  the  United  States,  1889. 


Sources. 


Pine  ounces. 


Bullion  deposited  at  mints  and  assay  ofiSces,  classified  as  of  domestic  production 

Bullion  (other  than  TJ.  S.  mint  or  assay-offlce  bars),  classified  as  of  domestic 
production,  exported  trom  the  United  States  (custom-house  rating  at  commercial 
value,  $26,301,754,  corresponding,  at  average  price  of  silver  during  the  year,  $0.93J  per 

fine  ounce) 

Contained  in  copper  matte  and  ore  exported  from  the  United  Sates,  silver  contents  not 

registered  (approximate) 

Bullion  of  domestic  production  reported  by  private  refineries  in  the  United  States  as 


having  been  made  into  bars  for  industrial  use 

Total 

Deduct:  Fine  ounces. 

Foreign  silver  bullion  imported  into  the  United  States  (approximate) ...  5, 833, 000 
Silver  in  ores  imported  into  the  United  States  (approximate) 7, 000, 000 

Total  imported 12,  833, 000 

Less  foieign  silver  bullion  deposited  at  mints  and  assay  ofiices 926, 558 


30, 109,325 

• 

28, 130, 000 

629, 000 

2,918,929 
61, 787,  264 


Foreign  silver  included  in  fine  bars  manufactured  by  priv.ate  refineries  in  the  United 
States  and  classified  at  the  mints  and  custom-house  as  domestic  (approximate) 

Estimated  silver  product  for  1889 


11,906,442 
49, 880, 812 


‘‘An  additional  estimate  of  the  productiou  of  silver  iu  the  Uuited 
States  iu  1889  is  as  follows: 

Estimate  of  Silver  Product  of  Mines  of  the  United  States,  1889. 


Sources. 

Fine  ounces. 

Domestic  product  of  fire  silver  bars  reported  by  10  private  refineries  of  the  United 

47, 864, 982 
2, 024, 700 
629, 000 

50, 518, 682 

“ The  average  of  these  two  estimates,  in  round  numbers  50,000,000 
ounces,  was  assumed  as  tlie  amount  of  the  production  of  silver  in  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1889.” 

In  the  absence  of  any  explanation  or  reason  for  such  a radical  change 
in  the  method  of  estimating  the  production  of  silver  in  the  United 
States,  a method  which  has  commended  itself  so  strongly  to  the  minds 
of  the  most  expert  statisticians  of  the  precious  metals,  it  is  not  only 
proper  but  necessary  to  return  to  the  usual  practice,  and  make  a new 
estimate  of  the  silver  product  of  the  United  States  iu  1892  on  the  same 
basis  as  for  previous  years. 
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The  silver  output  of  the  United  States  iu  1802  is  based  on  tlie 
ai)proxiuuitious  contained  in  the  two  following'  tables; 


I. — I'.viu.K  siiowixo  Tiii<;  Api’koximatk  Sir.VKR  Product  or  the  Mines  or  the 
United  States  durino  the  Calendar  Year  1892. 


Items  of  the  silver  iiroduct  of  1892. 

Fine  ounces. 

58,  786,  831 
3,317,  933 

Silver  contained  in  domostio  copper  and  argentiferous  matte  e.xported  for  reduction 

1,439,  802 

63, 544,  566 

II. — Table  showing  the  Approximate  Disposition  op  the  Silver  Product 
OP  THE  Mines  op  the  United  States  during  the  Calendar  Year  1892. 


Disposition. 


Fine  ounces. 


Hiillioii  (leposilecl  iit  mints  .iml  assay  olHce.s  classified  as  of  domestic  production 

Domestic  bullion  (other  than  U.  S.  mint  or  assay  ofiice  bars)  exported  from  the  United 
States  (custom  house  rating  at  commercial  value,  $19,237,077,  corresponding  at  the 

average  price  of  silver  during  the  year,  $0,875  per  tine  ounce) 

Silver  contained  iu  copper  matte  exported  from  the  United  States,  silver  contents  not 

registered  (approximate) 

Silver  bars  of  domestic  production  furnished  by  x't’ivate  refineries  to  jewelers  and  manu- 
facturers for  industrial  uses 

Total 

Deduct:  Fine  ounces. 

Fine  silver  from  private  refineries  iu  the  United  States  deposited  at  the 
mints  or  entered  at  the  custom-houses  for  exportation  as  of  domestic 
production,  but  reported  to  this  Bureau  by  the  private  refineries  as 

derived  from  foreign  ores 14,923,318 

Decrease  in  the  aiiiiroximate  stock  of  silver  bars  (exclusive  of  any  bars 
bearing  the  stamp  of  a United  States  mint  or  assay  office)  in  the 
United  States  held  by  the  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Companyand  other 
institutions  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1892,  according  to  inform- 
ation furnished  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  3,  831, 472 


57, 272,  382 


21,985,910 

1,439,802 

1, 482, 915 
82, 181, 015 


18, 754,  790 


Approximate  domestic  silver  product  for  the  calendar  year  1892 


63, 426, 225 


Taking  the  mean  of  the  approximate  silver  product  of  the  mines 
of  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1892,  and  of  the 
approximate  disposition  of  that  product,  gives  the  approximate  silver 
output  of  the  couutry  in  that  year  at  03,485,395  ounces,  or,  in  roumi 
numbers,  03,500,090  ounces,  of  the  commercial  value  of  $55,502,500 
and  the  coining  value  of  $82,101,010. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  jiroduct  of  silver  in  the  United  States  in 
1892  exceeded  that  of  1891  (-58,330,000  ounces)  by  5,170,000  fine  ounces, 
of  the  coining  value  of  $0,084,444, 

n.  Ex.  237 2 
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111  what  proportion  this  increase  was  distributed  among  the  several 
States  and  Territories  is  sliown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 
production  of  silver  in  each  for  1891  and  1892,  and  exhibits  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  yield  in  each  in  the  latter  year. 


Statement  showing,  by  States  and 
IN  THE  United  States  in  1891  and 
, EACH  Yeah. 


Tekkitokies,  the  Production  of  Siever 
1892,  AND  the  Increase  or  Decrease  in 


state  or  Territory. 


Alaska  ... 
Arizona... 
California 
Colorado . , 
Georgia . . , 

Idaho 

Michigan 
Montana . 


1891. 

1892. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Tine  ounces. 

Fine  ounces. 

Fine  ounces. 

Fine  ounces. 

8, 000 

8, 400 

400 

1, 480, 000 

1,161,900 

318, 100 

750,  000 

392,  200 

357, 800 

21, 160,  000 

26,  632,  300 

5,  472,  300 

400 

400 

4,  035,  000 

3,  461,  200 

573, 800 

73,  COO 

65,  600 

7, 400 

16,  350, 000 

19, 038, 800 

2,  688, 800 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

Oregon 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

Alabama "I 

Maryland 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wyoming 

Total 


3,  520,  000 
1,  325,  000 
5,000 
230,  000 
500 

100,  000 
375,  000 
8,  750,  000 
105, 000 


2, 454,  500 
1,170,700 
9,800 
54,  200 
400 
58, 100 
328, 100 
8,  490,  800 
105,  700 


4,800 


700 


1,  065,  500 
148,  300 


175,  800 
100 
41,  900 
46,  900 
259,  200 


3,100 


900 


2, 200 


58,  330, 000 


63,  500, 000 


8, 167,  000 


2, 997, 000 


Net  increase 


5, 170,  000 
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I’KOlirCT  OK  OOM:)  and  SlLVKK  KKPOHTKD  HY  MiNT  ()KKICK,I!S  AND  AGKNTS  KOU 
TUK  INDIVIDUAL  STATES  AND  TeKIUTOKIKS  KOU  THE  CALENDAR  YeaK  1892. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Stalo  or  Territory. 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

Fine  ounces. 

Coining 

value. 

Total  value. 

Alabiiiiia 

lie 

$2,  393 

20 

.$20 

$2,419 

52,  200 

1,  080,  440 

7, 758 

10,  030 

1, 090,  470 

Arizona 

50, 005 

1, 177,  577 

1,  062,  220 

1,  373,  375 

2, 559, 952 

California 

008, 100 

12,571,900 

358,  567 

403,  002 

13,  035,  .502 

Colorado 

207, 950 

5, 539,  021 

24, 347, 017 

31, 478,  972 

37,  017, 993 

4,  583 
83,  271 

94,  734 
1, 721, 364 

400 

517 

95,  251 

Idaho 

3, 104, 209 

4,  001, 170 

5,  812, 540 

Maryland 

48 

995 

4 

5 

1,  000 

Michigan 

3,380 

70,  000 

GO,  000 

77,  570 

147,  576 

Montana 

143,508 

2,  900,  572 

17,  405,  093 

22,  503,  555 

25,  470. 127 

Nevada 

70,  021 

1,571,500 

2, 243,  897 

2,  901,  200 

4,472,  700 

New  ^Mexico 

40, 400 

959, 176 

1,075,  740 

1, 390,  850 

2,  3.50,  032 

North  Ciiroliua 

3.800 

78,  560 

■ 9,  000 

11,636 

90. 196 

Oregon 

72, 105 

1,  491,  781 

49,  502 

64,  080 

1,555,  861 

South  Carolina 

5,908 

123, 365 

400 

517 

123,  882 

South  Dakota 

100,  718 

3,  942,  495 

53,187 

68,  707 

4,  Oil,  202 

Tennessee 

Texas  

48 

1,000 

5 

300, 000 
7, 762, 257 

0 

387, 879 
10,  036,  050 

1,  000 
387,  879 

Utah 

31,930 

060, 175 

10,  690,  225 

Virginia 

240 

4,  970 

25 

32 

5,  002 

M'ashiugton 

18, 071 

373,  553 

151,  554 

195,  949 

569, 502 

Total 

1,  005,  020 

34, 431,  577 

58, 050, 975 

75,  055, 800 

109, 487,  383 

Approximate  Distribution  by^  Producing  States  and  Territories  of  itie 
Product  of  Gold  and  Sila'er  in  thi5  United  States  for  the  Calendar 
Year  1892,  as  estimated  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint. 


State  or  Territory. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total  value. 

Fine  ounces. 

V.aluc.  . 

Fine  ounces. 

Coining 

v.alue. 

Alaska 

48,  375 

$1,  000,  000 

8,400 

$10, 860 

$1,010,800 

Arizona 

51.  761 

1,  070,  000 

1, 101,  900 

1,  502,  255 

2,  572, 255 

California 

580,  500 

12,  000,  000 

392,  200 

507, 087 

12,  507,  087 

Colorado 

250,  387 

5,  300,  000 

26,  632, 300 

34, 433,  681 

39,  733,  681 

Georgia 

4,  583 

94,  734 

400 

517 

95,  251 

Idaho 

83,  271 

1,  721,  364 

3,461,  200 

4,  475, 087 

6. 196,  451 

Michigan 

3,386 

70,  000 

65,  600 

84,  810 

154,  810 

Montana 

139,  871 

2,  891,  386 

19,  038,  800 

24,  615,  822 

27,  507,  208 

Nevada 

76,  021 

1,571,500 

2, 454, 500 

3, 173,  495 

4, 744,  995 

New  Mexico 

45, 956 

950, 000 

o 

o 

1,521,390 

2,  471,390 

North  Carolina 

3,800 

78, 560 

9,  800 

12,  671 

91,231 

Oregon 

07,  725 

1,400,  000 

54,  200 

70,  077 

1,470,  077 

South  Carolina 

5,  908 

123,  305 

400 

517 

123,  882 

South  Dakota 

178,  987 

3,  700,  000 

58, 100 

75, 119 

3,775,  US) 

Texas 

328, 100 

494.  910 

494 

Utah 

31,936 

060, 175 

8, 490,  800 

10,  978,  Q04 

11,  038, 175) 

Washington 

18,  071 

373,  501 

105,  700 

214,  238 

587, 799 

Alabama 

Maryland 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

500 

10, 330 

900 

1,164 

11,500 

Yermont 

Wyoming 

Total 

1,  597, 098 

83,  014,  981 

63,  500, 000 

82, 101,010 

115, 115, 991 
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PRODUCTION  OF  SILVER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1893. 

The  production  of  silver  in  tlie  United  States  in  the  calendar  year 
18i);>  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  00,000,000  due  ounces,  of  the 
eoininercial  value,  at  the  average  price  of  an  ounce  fine  of  silver  dur- 
ing the  year  ($0.78  per  ounce),  of  $40,800,000  and  tlie  coining  value  of 
$77,575,757. 

As  compared  with  1892,  there  was,  therefore,  a falling  off  in  the 
silver  output  of  the  country  in  1893  of  3,500,000  ounces,  of  the  coining 
value  of  $4,525,253. 

The  items  entering  into  the  estimate  of  the  country’s  output  of  silver 
in  1803  Avill  be  found  in  the  two  tables  given  below,  on  which  the  cal- 
culation of  the  product  of  that  year  is  based  : 

I — Table  Showing  the  Appkoximate  Silver  Product  of  the  Mines  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Calendar  Year  1893. 


Items  of  the  silver  prodiict,  1893. 

Fine  ounces. 

Duiaestic  product  iu  fine  silver  bars  reported  by  private  rcfiiicrios - 

55,  923, 871 
2,  761,  939 

1,413,876 

Silver  contained  in  domestic  copper  and  argentiferous  matter  exported  for  reduction 

60,  099,  686 

II.— Table  Showing  the  Approximate  Disposition  of  the  Silver  Product  of 
THE  Mines  of  the  United  States  During  the  Calendar  Year  1893. 


Disposition. 


Fine  ounces. 


Bullion  deposited  .at  mints  and  ass.ay  offices  cla.s.sified  .as  of  domestic  production 

Domestic  bullion  (other  than  United  States  mint  or  ass.aj^  office  bars)  exported  from  the 
United  States  (custom-house  rating  at  comnierci.al  value  $31,599,867,  corresponding  at 

aver.age  i^rice  of  silver  during  tlie  year,$0.78  per  lino  ounce) 

Silver  contained  in  copper  matte  exported  from  the  United  States,  silver  contents  not 

registered  (approximate) 

Silver  bars  of  domestic  production  furnished  by  private  rellnerics  to  jewelers  and 
manufacturers  for  industrial  uses 


41,  152,  695 


40, 512, 650 
1, 413, 876 
1,482,212 


Total 

Deduct:  Fine  ounces. 

Fine  silver  from  private  refineries  in  the  United  States  deposited  at 
the  mints  or  entered  at  the  custom-houses  for  exportation  as  of  domes- 
tic production,  but  reported  to  this  Bureau  by  the  private  refineries 

as  derived  from  foreign  ores 23,221,811 

Decrease  in  the  approximate  stock  of  silver  bars  (exclusive  of  any  b.ars 
bearing  the  stamp  of  a United  States  mint  or  assay  office)  in  the 
United  States  held  by  the  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Company  and 
other  institutions  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1893,  according  to 
inform.ation  furnished  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint * 1,413, 1.55 


84,561,433 


24, 634, 966 


.Approximate  domestic  silver  product  for  the  calendar  year  1893 


59, 926, 467 


* This  item  has  Iteen  deducted,  because  the  amount  of  silver  bars  ■which  -was  taken  fi-om  the  Mer- 
cantile Safe  Dei>osit  Comiiany  .and  other  institutions  •was  either  depo.sited  at  the  mints  and  assay 
offices  or  exported  from  the.  United  States,  and  eon.se(iuently  is  embraced  in  the  lir.st  or  second  item 
in  the  above  table  of  the  ajiproximate  disposition  of  the  silver  product  of  the  mines  of  the  United 
States  in  the  calendar  year  1893.  It  w.as  deducted  for  a like  reason  in  the  table  showing  the  disposi- 
tion  of  the  silver  output  of  the  Union  in  1892. 
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The  moan  of  this  a])i)i'Oximatc  silver  iiroduet  of  1893,  and  this 
approximate  disposition  of  sucli  product,  i.  e.,  (*0,013, 07(1,  or  in  I’ound 
iminbers  00,000,000  tine  ounces,  of  Ihecoimnercial  value  of  S4(*,800,000, 
and  tlie  coining  value  of  $77,575,757  is,  as  stated  above,  adopted  as  the 
Bureau’s  estimate  of  tlie  silver  yield  of  the  mines  of  the  United  states 
during  the  calendar  year  1893. 

In  what  proportion  the  several  silver-producing  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  Union  contributed  to  the  decline  in  the  country’s  output 
of  the  white  metal  in  1893  of  3,500,000  ounces,  of  the  coiniug  value  of 
$4,525,253  is  shown  in  the  table  given  below: 

'rAiu.K  SiiowixG  Tun  Product  of  Sii.ver  vn  the  Several  States  and  Terri- 
tories OF  THE  Union  in  1892  and  1893,  and  the  Increase  or  Decrease  of 
THE  Production  of  Each  in  the  Latter  Year. 


State  or  Territory. 


Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Michigan 

Montana. .' 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

Oregon 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

IVashington 

Alabama - 

Maryland 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wj’oming 

Total 

Net  decrease 


1892. 

1893. 

Increase. 

Fine  ounces. 

Fine  ounces. 

Fine  ounces. 

8, 400 

9,  600 

1,200 

1,101,900 

2,  935,  700 

1, 773,  800 

392,  200 

470, 100 

77,  900 

20,  032,  300 

25,  838,  000 

400 

500 

100 

3,401,200 

3,910,  700 

449.  500 

05,  000 

43,  500 

19,  038,  800 

10, 900.  400 

2, 454,  500 

1,501,  "00 

1, 170,  700 

4.58, 400 

9,  800 

13,  400 

3,000 

54,  200 

11, 800 

400 

500 

100 

58, 100 

140,  400 

82,  300 

328  100 

349,  400 

21.  300 

8,  490,  800 

7, 190,  300 

105,  700 

152,  700 

900 

700 

03, 500,  000 

60,  000,  000 

2,  409,  800 

Decrease. 


I’^ine  ounces. 


793,  700 


22. 100 
2, 132.  too 
893,  200 
718.  300 


42, 400 


1,  294.  500 
13,000 


200 


5.  909,  800 
3,  500.  000 


The  production  of  silver  in  the  United  States  reached  its  highest 
figure  in  the  calendar  year  1892,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  table 
of  the  silver  output  of  the  mines  of  the  country  for  the  years  1873-1893, 
inclusive: 
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1873 

1874 

1875 
187G 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

1884, 

1885, 
1886 
1887 
1888, 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 


Product  of  Silver  from  Mines  in  the  United  States,  1X73-1893. 


Calendar  years. 


Fine  ounces. 

Comii.ercial 

value. 

Coining 
v.al  lie . 

27,  650,  000 

$35,  750, 000 

^35,  750,  000 

28,  849,  000 

36, 869,  000 

37, 300.  000 

24,  518,  000 

30,  549,  000 

31,700,000 

30,  009, 000 

34.  690, 000 

38,  800, 000 

30,  783,  000 

36,  970,  000 

39,  800,  000 

34,  960,  000 

40.  270,  000 

45, 200, 000 

31,550,  000 

35,  430,  OOO 

40,  800,  000 

30,  320, 000 

34, 720,  OOO 

39,  200,  000 

33,  260,  000 

37,  850,  000 

43,  000,  000 

36,  200,  000 

41, 120,  000 

46, 800,  000 

35,  730,  000 

39, 660,  000 

46,  200,  000 

37,  800,  000 

42,  070,  000 

48,  800,  000 

39,910,000 

42,  500, 000 

51,600,  000 

39, 440,  000 

39, 230,  000 

51,  000,  000 

41,260,000 

40, 410,  000 

53,  350,  000 

45,  780,  000 

43,  020,  000 

59, 195,  000 

50,  000,  000 

46,  750, 000 

64, 646,  000 

54,  500,  000 

57,  225, 000 

70, 465,  000 

58, 330,  000 

57,  630,  000 

75, 417,  000 

63, 500, 000 

55, 503,  000 

82, 101, 000 

60, 000,  000 

46,  800,  000 

77, 576,  000 

Approximate  Distribution  by  Producing  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Product  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  United  States  for  the  Calendar 
Year  1893,  as  Estimated  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint. 


Stale  or  Territory. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

Fine  ounces. 

Coining 

value. 

Total  value. 

Ala.ska 

48,  863 

$1, 010, 100 

9,600 

.$12,  412 

$1,  022,  512 

Arizona 

57,  286 

1,184, 200 

2,  935.  700 

3, 795,  652 

4,  979, 852 

California 

584,370 

12, 080, 000 

470, ICO 

607,  806 

12,  687,  806 

Colorado 

364, 119 

7,  527,  000 

25, 838.  600 

33,  407, 483 

40, 932,  483 

Georgia 

4, 702 

97,  200 

500 

646 

97,  846 

Id.alio 

79,  669 

1,646,  900 

3, 910, 700 

5,  056,  259 

6.  703, 159 

Michigan 

. 2, 032 

42,  000 

43, 500 

56, 242 

98,  242 

^Montana 

172, 989 

3,  576, 000 

16, 906, 400 

21,858,  780 

25,  433,  780 

Nevada 

46,  367 

958,  500 

1,  561,  300 

2, 018, 651 

2,977. 151 

New  Mexico 

44, 171 

913, 100 

458, 4C0 

592, 679 

1, 505.  779 

North  Carolina 

2, 593 

53,  600 

13,400 

17, 325 

70, 925 

Oregon 

79.  592 

1,  645,  300 

11,800 

15, 257 

1.  6')9,  5o7 

South  Carolina 

00 

124, 000 

500 

646 

124,  646 

South  Dakota 

193, 809 

4,  006, 400 

140,  400 
349,  400 

181,527 
451.  750 

4, 186.  927 
451.750 

Utah 

41,293 

853,  600 

7, 196.  300 

9.  304, 307 

10, 1.57.  907 

Washington 

Alah.aiua 

Marjdand 

Tennessee 

10,  744 

222, 100 

152,  700 

% 

197,430 

419,5.30 

Virginia 

Vermont 

Wyoming 

726 

15,  000 

700 

905 

15,  905 

Total 

1 

1,739,323 

35,  955,  000 

60,  000, 000 

77,  575,  757 

1 13,  .525,  757 
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AGOliEOATF.  I’liODtU  r OF  (JOLI)  AND  SlI.VKIt  lUCFOUTICI)  UY  MiNT  OFFICIOUS  AND 
AtiKNl'S  FOU  THE  INDIMDUAE  STATES  AND  'rERUITOlil ES,  1893. 


state  or  Territory. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total  value. 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

Fine  omices. 

Coining 

value 

Alabama 

303 

$0,  259 

80 

!)il03 

$0,  302 

Alaska 

50, 253 

1,038,  824 

8, 495 

10, 984 

1,049,  808 

Arizona 

58,911 

• 1,  217,  800 

2,594,131 

3,354.028 

4,571.828 

California 

000, 953 

12,  422,  812 

415, 458 

537, 158 

12,959,  970 

Coloraili) 

374,  354 

7, 738,  584 

22,  831,  091 

29,  519,  702 

37,  258,  346 

(loor;lia 

4,830 

99,  975 

309 

400 

100,  375 

Idaho 

81,  930 

1,  093,  043 

3,  455,  062 

4,  467,  927 

6, 161,  570 

5 

114 

114 

Michigan 

2, 130 

44,  038 

38,  500 

49,  778 

93, 816 

Montana 

177,  849 

3,  070,  479 

14,  938.  987 

19,  315,  054 

22,  991,  533 

Nevada 

47,  083 

985,  700 

1,  379.  658 

1,783,  800 

2,  709,  500 

New  Mexico 

45,  424 

939,  000 

405,  049 

523,  700 

1,  462,  700 

North  Carolina 

2,  C(i0 

55, 109 

11,908 

15,  396 

70.  505 

Oregon  

81.800 

1,  090, 951 

10,  485 

13, 557 

1,704,  508 

South  Carolina 

0, 171 

127,  502 

332 

429 

127,  991 

South  Dakota 

190.  201 

4, 119,  083 

124, 124 

160, 483 

4,  279,  566 

Tennessee 

12 

249 

1 

1 

250 

Texas... 

129 

2,  602 

308,  718 

399, 150 

401,812 

Utah 

42,  400 

877,  850 

6, 358,  877 

8,  221, 578 

9,  099,  428 

Virginia 

298 

6,100 

23 

30 

6, 190 

AVashiugton 

11,048 

228, 394 

134,  901 

174,  495 

402,  889 

Total 

1.  788,  482 

36,  971, 248 

53,  017, 449 

08,  547,  813 

105, 519, 061 

Distribution  of  the  Silver  Product  of  the  United  States  for  the  Calendar 
Year  1893  as  to  the  Sources  of  Production. 


States  and  Territories.  ' 

Fine  ounces  in — 

Total. 

Quartz  and 
milling  ores. 

Lead  ores. 

Copper  ores. 

Arizona 

1,  852,  200 
420,  200 
1 1,  627, 400 
1,035,000 
9,  016,  900 
1, 430,  300 
153, 100 
1,  800,  000 
300,  000 

812, 900 
49,  900 
12,  600.  900 
2,  884,  600 
2, 427,  200 
125,  000 
306,  300 
5, 146,  300 
300,  000 

270,  600 

2,  935,  700 
470, 100 
25,  838, 600 
3, 919,  600 
16,  945, 000 
1,501,300 
459, 400 
7, 196,  300 
674,  000 

Colorado 

1,  550,  300 

Montana 

5,  500,  900 

350, 000 
74, 000 

All  others 

Total 

27,  641, 100 

24,  713, 100 

7,  645,  800 

60, 000, 000 
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Ai>i>1!oximatk  Distuibutiox,  IX  Rouxd  Numbeks,  by  States  axd  Tei!i:itobies, 
OF  THE  Estimated  Total  1’roduct  of  Precious  IMetals  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Calendar  Years  1892  and  1893. 


States  and  Territories. 

1892. 

1893. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Ala.sba 

$1,  000,  000 

.$10,  800 

,$1,010,860 

$1,010, 100 

$12, 412 

$1, 022,  512 

Arizona 

1,  070,  000 

1,502,255 

. 2,572,255 

1,184,  200 

3,  795.  052 

4,  979,  852 

California 

12,  COO,  000 

507,  087 

12,  507, 087 

12, 080,  000 

607,  806 

12,  687,  806 

Colorado 

5,  300,  000 

34, 433,  681 

39,  733,  081 

7,  527,  000 

33, 407,  483 

40,  932, 483 

Georgia 

94,  734 

517 

95, 251 

97,  200 

646 

97, 846 

Idaho 

1,721,364 

4, 475j087 

6, 190,  451 

1,  646,  900 

5, 0.50,  259 

6, 703, 659 

Michigan 

70,  000 

84.  816 

154,816 

42,  000 

50,  242 

98,  242 

Montana 

2,  891,386 

24,  615,  822 

27, 507,  208 

3,  576,  000 

21,  858.  780 

25, 433,  780 

Nevada 

1,571,500 

3, 173, 495 

4,  744, 995 

958.  500 

2,  018,  051 

2.  977, 151 

New  Mexico 

950,  000 

1,  521,  390 

2,471,390 

913, 100 

592,  679 

1.  505,  779 

North  Carolina 

78, 560 

12,  671 

91,231 

53,  600 

17, 325 

70.  925 

Oregon 

1,400,000 

70,  077 

1, 470,  077 

1 , 645,  300  ' 

15,257 

1,  659, 557 

South  C.arolina 

123,365 

517 

123,  882 

124, 000 

646 

124.  646 

South  Dakota 

3,  700, 000 

75,119 

3,  775, 119 

4, 006, 400 

181.  527 

4, 180,  927 

Texas  

424,  210 

424,  210 

401, 750 

Dtah 

060,175 

10, 978,  004 

11,638, 179 

853.  600 

9,  304, 307 

10, 157, 907 

Washington 

373,  561 

214,  238 

587,  799 

222, 100 

197,  430 

419. 530 

Alabama 

Maryland 

Tennessee 

10*,  336 

1, 164 

11,500 

15.  000 

905 

15, 905 

Virginia 

Vermont 

Wyoming 

Total 

33,014,981 

82, 101,  010 

115, 115,991 

35, 955, 000 

77,  575,  757 

113,  525,  7,57 

Table  showing  the  Weight  of  the  Deposits  and  Redeposits  of  Gold  Bul- 
lion AT  THE  Mints  and  Assay  Offices  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Calendar  Years  1892  and  1893  and  the  Increase  or  Decrease  of  the 
SAME  during  the  Latter  Year. 


Clii.ssifioation  of  deposits  of 
gold  bullion. 


Domestic  production : 

Crude  bullion 

Refined  bullion 

Domestic  coin 

Foreign  bullion 

Foreign  coin 

Jewelers’  bars,  old  plate,  etc  .. 

Total  original  deiiosits... 
Redoposits: 

Fine  bars 

IJnparted  bars 


Calendar  year. 

Incre.ase, 

1893. 

Decrease, 

1893. 

Net  iiiorcase, 
1893. 

1892. 

1893. 

Fine  ou/ices. 
673,  698 
892,  097 
27, 009 
114,202 
315.  375 
174. 165 

Fine  ounces. 
0.56, 469 
1, 087,  755 
83, 106 
740, 070 
608,  942 
175,  212 

Fine  ounces. 

Fine  ounces. 
17,  229 

Fine  ounces. 

195.  058 
50,  097 
632,  468 
293, 567 
1,047 

2, 196,  546 

3, 358, 154 

1, 484.  425 
300, 321 

1, 178,  837 
1,481,425 

17,  229 

1,  HU,G08 

216,  821 

83,  500 

2,413.367 

5,142,  900 

2, 740,  762 

17.  229 

2,7'J9, 

Totals 
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Taiu.k  snowixc  tiik  Valuk  of  tiik  I)ki>osit.s  and  Kk 
AT  TiiK  Mini’s  and  Assay  Oioocks  of  thk  Unttfj) 
KNDAH  VfAUS  18!)2  AND  1893  AND  THK  INCIIKASK 
SAMIO  DUiaN({  TIIH  IjATTKK  YKAK. 


DF.I'OSITS  OF  UODD  lU'I-DlON 
STATKS  DtTIilNO  TIIK  CaK- 
OH  TIIK  l)K(;i!KASK  OF  TIIK 


Classification  of  deposits  of 
gold  bullion. 

Calendar  year. 

Increase, 

1893. 

Decrease, 

1893. 

Not  increase, 
1893. 

1892. 

1893. 

Domestic  production; 

.$13, 926,  508 
18,441,285 
558,  334 

2,  360,  754 
6,519,392 

3,  600, 313 

$13,570,412 
22, 485,  894 
1,717,957 
15,  435, 039 
12,  587, 958 
3,621,963 

$350, 150 

$4,044,009 
1, 159,  623 
13,  074, 285 
6, 068,  566 
21,  650 

Jewelers’  bars,  old  ])late,  de  .. 

Total  original  depo.sit.s  . . 
Kedeposits: 

45,  406,  646 

■ 69,  419,  223 

30,  685,  792 
0, 208, 165 

24,  368, 733 

30,  085, 792 
1,  760,  078 

356, 156 

$24, 012,577 

4, 482,  087 

Totals 

49,  888,  733 

106,  313, 180 

56,  814,  603 

350, 150 

56,  458, 447 

TaBLK  showing  THE  WEIGHT  OF  THE  DEPOSITS  AND  ReDEPOSITS  OF  SlI.VER  IIUL- 
LtON  AT  THE  MINTS  AND  ASSAY  OFFICES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE 

Calendar  Years  1892  and  1893  and  the  Increase  or  Decrease  of  the  same 
DURING  THE  LaTTER  YeAR. 


Classification  of  deposits  of 
silver  bullion. 


Calendar  year. 


1892. 


1893. 


Increase, 

1893. 


Decrease, 

1893. 


Net  decrease, 
1893. 


Domestic  production: 

Crude  bullion 

Kefiiied  bullion 

Domestic  coin 

Trade  dollars 

Poreign  bullion 

Foreign  coin 

Jewelers’  bars,  old  plate,  etc  . . . 


Fine  ounces. 
3,317,  933 
53,  9r4,  449 
5,  835,  G8C 
763 

1,  624, 172 
139, 360 
554, 183 


Total  original  deposits  . . 
Ivcdei)Osits : 

Fine  bars 

Dnparted  bars 


65, 426,  546 

54, 468 
2.54, 291 


65, 735,  305 


Fine  ounces. 
2, 761,038 
38,  390,  757 
4, 129,  614 
333 


Fine  ounces. 


1,  637,  744 
841,  373 
551,018 

48,  312,  777 


13, 572 
702,  013 


71.5,  585 


Fine  ounces. 
555, 995 

Fine  ounces. 

,15, 563,692 
1,  700,  072 
430 

3, 165 

17,  829,354 

17, 113,  769 

252, 177 
800,  617 

49,  365,  571 


197, 709 
540,  326 

1, 459,  020 


17,  829, 354 


10,  369, 734 


Totals 
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Table  showing  the  Coining  Value  of  the  Deposits  and  Redeposits  of  Silver 
Bullion  at  the  Mints  and  Assay  Offices  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Calendar  Years  1892  and  1893  and  the  Increase  or  Decrease  of  the  same 
DURING  THE  LaTTER  YeaR. 


Cla.s.sification  of  dcposit.s  of 
silver  bullion. 

Calendar  year. 

Increase, 

1893. 

Decrease, 

1893. 

Net  decrease, 
1893. 

1892. 

1893. 

Domestic  production : » 

Crude  bullion 

$4,  289, 853 
69,  759,  288 
7, 545, 129 
986 
2,  099, 940 
180, 182 
710,520 

$3,  570,  991 
49, 636,  534 
5,  339,  299 
431 

% 117, 488 
1,  087, 835 
712,427 

S718,  862 
20, 122,  754 
2, 205, 830 
555 

Refined  bullion 

Domestic  coin 

Trade  dollars 

Foreign  bullion 

$1 G 548 
907,  C53 

Foreign  coin 

Jewelers’  bars,  old  plate,  etc  . . . 

Total  original  deposits. . . 
Redeposits : 

Fine  bars 

4,093 

84, 591, 898 

70, 423 
328, 780 

62,  405,  005 

326, 047 
1,  035, 141 

925,  201 

255,  624 
706,  361 

23, 052,  094 

$22, 126, 893 

Unparted  bars 

Totals 

84, 991, 101 

63,  820, 193 

1, 887, 186 

23,  052,  094 

21, 104, 908 

Gold  and  Silver  (not  including  Redeposits)  received  at  the  Mints  and 
Assay  Offices  during  the  Calendar  Years  1880-1893. 


1880 

1881 

1882, 

1883, 

1884, 

1885 

1886 
1887, 
1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 
1893, 


Calendar  years. 


I 


I 


Gold. 


$100, 278, 703 
98, 763, 426 

41,  921, 263 
51,  089,  456 
50,  518, 179 
44,  714,  052 
66,422, 088 
74, 724,  077 
41,496,410 

42,  599,2)6 
48,  767,  964 
60,  849,  552 
45, 406, 646 
09,419,223 


Silver  (coin- 
ing value). 


$35, 103,  825 
30,  326,  848 
35, 161. 254 
30,  978,184 
36,  070, 731 
35,  836. 725 
- 30,  086,-070 
40,  381,  333 
41,323,973 
41,977,  265 
55, 198.  037 
70,  994,120 
84, 591,  898 
62, 465.  005 


Total. 


$135. 382. 528 
129,  090,  274 
77, 082,  517 
88,  067, 640 
87, 188,910 
80,  550, 777 
105,508,158 
121, 105,410 
82, 820, 383 
84.  576, 471 
103,  900, 001 
140,  843, 072 
129, 998.  544 
131,  884,  228 


PURCHASES  OF  SILVER. 

Tlie  aiiKmiit  of  silver  bullion  offered  for  sale  to  the  Goveriinieut  from 
January  1 to  ISTovember  1,  1893  (the  date  of  the  repeal  of  the  imrchasing 
clause  of  the  act  of  July  14, 18!)0),  ago-rej^ated  71,870,700  line  ounces. 

( )f  this  amount  there  were  purchased  38,805,300.20  line  ounces,  at  a- 
cost  of  $31,278,573,07,  the  average  price  paid  being  $0,804  per  line 
ounce. 

The  amount  and  cost  of  silver  bullion  luirchased  by  the  Government, 
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delivered  at  the  re.speetive  iiiints  from  J:iiiii:iry  1 to  November  1, 189.3, 
i.s  set  Ibrlh  in  the  following  table: 


1 )Ki,iVKUiKS  ox  PuiiciiASKs  OK  Sh.vku  DritiNo  TiiK  Cai.kndau  Ykak  1893;  Act 

July  M.  1890. 


Mints. 

Fiiio  ounces. 

Cost. 

30,  512, 717.  50 
3,  819, 498.  20 
3, 815,  0G5.  34 
748, 079. 16 

$24,  575,  640. 15 
3,  067, 235.  75 
3,042,  894.31 
592.  796.  86 

Total 

38,  895,  360. 20 

31,278,573.07 

Tlie  total  amount  of  silver  bullion  purchased  under  the  act  of  July  14, 
1890,  i.  e.,  from  August  13,  1890  (the  date  the  act  went  into  effect),  to 
November  1,  1893  (the  date  of  its  repeal),  was  108,074,082.53  fine 
ounces,  costing  $155,931,002.25,  the  average  cost  per  ounce  being 
$0,924. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  silver  purchased  under  the  act  of  July  14, 
1890,  there  were  used  in  the  coinage  of  30,087,512  silver  dollars 
27,911,454.57  fine  ounces,  costing  $29,110,345.52. 

The  amount  wasted  by  the  operative  officers  and  sold  in  sweeps 
aggregated  03,570.37  fine  ounces,  costing  $02,535.04,  leaving  a balance 
ou  hand  January  1,  1894,  of  140,099,077.09  fine  ounces,  costing 
$120,758,121.09,  the  coining  value  of  the  same  in  silver  dollars  being 
.$181,914,734. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the  act  of  July  14, 
1890,  the  Government  has  continued  to  purchase  the  silver  contained 
in  gold  deposits,  mutilated  silver  coin,  and  the  amount  received  in  pay- 
ment of  charges  on  silver  deposits,  all  for  the  subsidiary  silver  coinage. 
For  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1893,  the  amounts  from 
these  sources  aggregated  16,915.31  fine  ounces,  costing  $11,356.79. 

Table  showing  tiie^Weight  of  the  Deliveries  and  Purchases  op  Silver 

Bullion  at  the  Mints  of  the  United  States  during  the  Calendar  Years 

1892  AND  1893  AND  THE  DECREASE  OF  THE  SAME  IN  THE  LATTER  YEAR. 


Mints. 

Calendar  year. 

Decrease, 

1893. 

1892. 

1893. 

Fine  ounces. 
43,  831, 635.  88 
4, 221,779.36 
4,  909, 182. 15 
1, 167, 130. 21 

Fine  ounces. 
30,  512, 717.  52 
3,  819, 498.  20 
3, 815,  065.  34 
748,  079. 15 

Fine  ounces. 
13,  318,  918. 36 
402,  281. 16 
1, 094, 116. 81 
419,  051,  06 

Total 

54, 129,  727. 60 

38, 895,  360.  21 

15, 234,  367. 39 
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Tari.e  showing  the  Cost  of  the  Deliveries  and  Purchases  of  Silver  Bul- 
lion AT  the  Mints  of  the  United  States  during  the  Calend.a.r  Years  1892 

AND  1893,  AND  the  DECREASE  OF  THE  SAME  IN  THE  LATTER  YeAR. 


Mints. 

Calendar  year. 

Decrease, 

1893. 

1892. 

1893. 

Pbilaclelpbia 

$38,  307,  235.  42 

3,  705, 104.  91 

4,  300,454.58 
1,021,436.  93 

.$24, 575,  640. 15 
3, 067,  235.  75 
3,  042,  894.  31 
592.  790. 86 

$13,  731.589.  27 
' 097, 929. 10 
1.  257, 500.  27 
428,  640.  07 

San  Fraiici.sco 

New  Orleans 

Carson 

Total 

47, 394,  291.  84 

31,  278, 573.  07 

16, 115,  718.  77 

Table  showing  the  Weight,  Cost,  and  Average  Price  per  Fine  Ounce  of 
THE  Silver  Purchased  by  the  United  States  under  the  Acts  of  Febru- 
ary 12,  1873,  January  11,  1875,  February  28,  1878,  and  July  11,  1890. 


Act  authorizing. 


Febrnarj'  12,  1873 
January  14,  1875  . 
February  28,  1878 
July  14,  1890 

Total 


Fine  ounces. 

Cost. 

Average 
cost  per 
ounce. 

5, 434,  282 

$7, 1.52,  504 

$1,314 

31,  603,  906 

37,  571, 148 

1. 189 

291,272,019 

308, 279,  261 

1.058 

168,  674,  682 

155,  931, 002 

.924 

496, 984, 889 

608,  933,  975 

1.024 

The  two  following  tables  exhibit  the  auioiuit  and  cost  of  silver  bullion 
purchased  each  year  under  the  acts  of  February  28,  1878,  and  July  14, 
1890,  the  average  price  paid,  and  the  bullioii’ value  of  the  standard  sil- 
ver dollar: 

Amount,  Cost,  Average  Price,  .\.nd  Bullion  Value  of  the  Silver  Dollar 
OF  Silver  Purchased  under  Act  of  February  28,  1878. 


Fiscal  year. 

Fine  ounces. 

Cost. 

Average 
price  per 
fine 
ounce. 

Bullion 
value  of  a 
silver 
dollar. 

1878 

10,  809,  350.  58 

$13,023,268  96 

$1.2048 

$0. 9318 

1879 

19,  248, 086. 09 

21,  593,  642. 99 

1.1218 

.8676 

22.  057.  862.  64 

25, 235,  081. 53 

1.1440 

.8848 

1881 

19,  709,  227.11 

22,  327, 874. 75 

1. 1328 

.8761 

1882 

21,190, 200.  87 

24,  054,  480. 47 

1.1351 

.8779 

1883 

22,889,241.24 

25,  .577,  327. 58 

1.1174 

. 8642 

1884  

21,922,951.52 

24,  378,  383. 91 

1.1120 

.8600 

1885..... 

21,791,171.61 

23, 747, 400.  25 

1.0897 

.8428 

1880 

22, 690, 052. 94 

23,448,  900.  01 

1.0334 

. 7992 

1887 

20, 490,008.04 

25,  988,  620. 46 

.9810 

. 7587 

1888 

25,386,125.32 

24, 237,  553.  20 

.9547 

. 7384 

1889 

26, 468, 861.  03 

24,717,853.81 

. 9338 

. 7222 

27, 820, 900. 05 

26,  899,  326. 33 

.9668 

» 7477 

1891 

2. 797. 379. 52 

3,  049, 426. 40 

1.  0901 

. 8431 

Total 

291,  272, 018.  56 

308,  279,  260.  71 

1.0,583 

.8185 
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Amount,  Cost,  A vkuac;!-:  Puicu,  axi>  nm.uiox  Vauuk  of  titf.  Rilvkr  Doi.uau 
OF  SiLVKU  I’UUOIIASKI)  UNDICU  ACT  OF  .IlT.Y  14,  1890. 


I'isc.'il  year. 

Fiuo  ounces. 

Cost. 

l>ri('o  ]>or 
ounce. 

Uiillion 
value  o! a 
silver 
(tuilar. 

1891 

48, 393,113.05 
54,  355,  748. 10 
54,  008,  102.  60 
11,917,  658.78 

$50,  .577, 498.  44 
51,  106,  607.96 
45,  531,  374.  53 
8,  715,  521.32 

$1.0451 

.9402 

.8430 

.7313 

$0.  8083 
. 7271 
.6520 
. 5050 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Total : 

168,  074,  682.  53 

155, 931,  002.  25 

. 9244 

.7150 

Amount,  Cost,  Avkraof,  Price,  and  Bullion  Value  of  the  Silver  Dollar 
OF  Silver  1’urciiased  under  Acts  of  February  28,  1878,  and  July  14,  1890. 

liEC  APIT  UL  ATION. 


Acts. 

Fine  ounces. 

Cost. 

Average 
price  per 
line 
ouuco. 

niiiiioii 
value  ()!'  a 
silver 
dollar. 

Act  1878 

291,272,018.50 
168,  074,  082.  53 

$308,  279,  260.  71 
155,  931,  002. 25 

$1.  0583 
.9244 

$0. 8185 
.7150 

Act  1890 

Total 

459,  946,  701.  09 

404,  210,  262. 96 

1. 0093 

.7806 

The  balance  of  silver  purchased  under  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  on 
hand  at  each  iiiiut  January  1,  1894,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table 


Mints. 

Fine  ounces. 

Cost. 

118,  992,451.46 
11, 980, 924. 81 
8,  984, 898. 95 
735, 401.87 

$107, 703,  017.  31 
10,  751,  277.  59 

7,  715,  082. 89 
588,  743.  30 

Carson 

140,  699,  677. 09 

126,  758, 121.09 

Coinage  Executed  in  the  United  States,  Calendar  Year  1893. 


Description. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

5,  324, 404 
1, 455,  792 
25,  935, 440 
60,  012,  390 

$56,  997,  020. 00 
1,  455,  792.  00 
7,  347,  005.  30 
1,134,  931.70 

Subsidiary’’  silver  coin 

92,  728,  086 

00,  934,  749.  00 

Bars  Manufao'tured,  Calendar  Year  1893. 


Description. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

$28,  284,  228 
12, 434, 171 
2,' 507, 132 
4,  035,  1 17 

$6, 953,  952 
117,  720 
50,841 
1,  047,  993 

Total 

47,  800,  048 

8, 170,  500 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

Gold. — During  the  calendar  year  1893,  foreign  gold  bullion  of  the 
value  ot  •114,700,847  was  imported  into  the  United  States,  of  which 
amonnt  -$8,347,623  came  from  England,  -$2,357,565  from  G-ermany, 
$1,566,728  from  Mexico,  $886,282  from  France,  $403,475  from  Colombia, 
$337,690  from  Australia,  $296,205  from  British  Columbia,  $143,810 
from  Nicaragua,  $103,264  from  Cuba,  and  the  remainder  from  various 
countries,  principally  from  Central  and  South  American  states. 

Foreign  gold  coins  of  the  value  of  $23,439,868  were  imported.  Of 
this  amount  $7,347,347  came  from  France,  $6,503,124  from  Cuba, 
$5,661,409  from  England,  $2,087,196  from  Germany,  $1,387,398  from 
Australia,  $265,315  from  Mexico,  $101,036  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  remainder  from  states  in  Central  and  South  America. 

Foreign  gold  ores  of  the  invoiced  value  of  $518,186  were  imported 
for  reduction,  all  of  which  came  from  Mexico,  except  about  $10,000 
worth,  which  came  from  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

United  States  gold  coins  returned  during  the  year  were  valued  at 
$34,621,674.  Of  this  amount  $16,437,556  came  from  England,  $8,954,420 
from  Germany,  $4,502,681  from  Quebec  and  Ontario,  $2,139,606  from 
France,  $851,263  from  Venezuela,  $669,879  from  the  West  Indies, 
$263,149  from  Cuba,  $203,560  from  China,  $149,522  from  Mexico, 
$130,276  from  Haiti,  $143,982  from  Colombia,  and  the  remainder  prin- 
cipally from  Central  American  states. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  total  imports  of  gold  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1893  were  $73,280,575: 

Gold  Imports,  1803. 


Items. 

Amount. 

•$U,  700,  847 
23,  439, 8C8 
518, 186 

38,  058,  901 
34,621.074 

73,  280, 5)75 

The  export  of  United  States  gold  bars  bearing  the  stamp  of  a IT.  S. 
mint  or  assay  oflice  was  $96,905,  all  of  which  was  shiiiped  to  Quebec 
and  Ontario.  Other  domestic  gold  bullion  of  the  value  of  $182,690 
Avas  exported,  of  wliich  $159,237  went  to  England,  $20,994  to  Quebec 
and  Ontario,  and  $2,459  to  Hongkong. 

United  States  gold  coins  of  the  value  of  $71,995,129  were  exported, 
of  which  $26,135,500  were  shipped  to  Germany,  $19,693,900  to  Eng- 
land, $17,990,000  to  France,  $3,323,549  to  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
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$1, 204,1)1)2  to  Haiti,  .|1,L22,4()0  to  Veiie/jiiela,  $1,000, 100  to  tlie  Ilavvjiiiaii 
Islands,  $1,000,000  to  the  N'ethcrlands,  $100,010  to  Mexico,  $150,30L  to 
Hongkong',  ami  the  remainder  to  British  Columbia  and  Central  Amer- 
ican states. 


Foreign  gold  coins  of  the  value  of  $7,501,000  were  reexported,  of 
which  $7,131,720  went  to  Cuba,  $104,712  to  Quebec  and  Ontario^ 
$113,500  to  England,  and  the  remainder  to  other  countries. 

The  invoiced  value  of  domestic  gold  ores  exported  was  $100,840.  Of 
this  amount  $120,030  were  shipped  to  England  and  $00,400  to  Cer- 
niany. 

l^oreign  gold  ores  of  the  invoiced  value  of  $ 17,057  were  reexported 
to  England. 

Gold  contained  in  silver-copper  matte  of  the  value  of  $20,007  was 
exported  from  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Baltimore. 

. The  total  gold  exports  for  the  year  were  $80,010,033.  The  items  of 
the  same  will  be  found  in  the  following  table: 


Gold  Exports,  1893. 


Items. 


Amount. 


United  States  Lars 

other  domestic  bullion 

Domestic  coin 

Gold  contained  in  copper  matte 
Domestic  ores 

Total  domestic 

Foreign  coin  reexported 

Foreign  ores  reexported 

Total  foreign 

Total  gold  exports 


1>7,  501, 096 
17,  057 


$96,  905 
182, 690 
71,  995, 129 
26,  907 
190,  849 

72, 492,  480 


7,  518, 153 
80,  010,  633 


Sihie7\ — Foreign  silver  bullion  of  the  commercial  value  of  $4,869,372 
(6,528,528  ounces)  was  imported  during  the  calendar  year  1893,  of  which 
$4,409,155  came  from  Mexico  and  the  remainder  from  South  and  Cen- 
tral American  States. 

Silver  in  foreign  ores  of  the  invoiced  value  of  $9,490,892,  was 
imported  principally  from  Mexico  into  the  United  States  for  reduction. 
These  silver-lead  ores  contained  60,702,447  pounds  of  lead,  vtdued  at 
$1,042,517,  and  481,218  pounds  of  copper,  valued  at  $.32,004, 
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The  following  stalenieiit,  tiiiclly  compiled  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  from  reports  furnished  him  by  collectors  of  customs  at  the 
])orts  of  entry  named,  shows  the  cpiantity  and  value  of  the  metals  con- 
tained in  these,  silver-lead  ores  imported  during  the  year: 

Statement  showing  by  Customs  Districts  the  Quantities  and  Values  of 
Silver  Ore  Imrorted  into  the  United  States  during  the  Calendar  Year 
1893,  WITH  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  Gold,  Silveh,  Lead,  and  Correr 
contained  in  the  Ore,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained. 


Customs  districts. 

Total  ore. 

Contained  in  ore. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Pounds.* 

Value. 

Ounces. 

Value. 

Ounces. 

Value. 

Arizona 

19,411, 138 

$1,  656,  529 

14,  022 

$280, 460 

1, 785,  366 

$1,  311,776 

Dorjina  Tot 

22, 236,  280 

1, 037,  942 

2,  515 

50, 255 

1,275, 725 

980,  994 

2,  299, 168 

166,  393 

(*) 

135  30B 

New  York,  N.  Y 

2, 124,  000 

147,  396 

(*) 

146, 669 

Paso  del  Norte,  Tex 

275, 572,  218 

5, 355, 159 

7,  958 

146,  676 

5,  845,  791 

4,351,549 

Puget  Sound,  Wash 

795,  820 

16,  610 

19 

364 

0,901 

4, 991 

S.aluri:),  Tex 

41,601,008 

1, 231,  809 

234 

4,  508 

1, 542,  901 

1, 168, 335 

S.an  Francisco,  Cal 

(*) 

1, 498,  344 

5,838 

79,  342 

1,  054, 990 

1,  374, 346 

Tnlnl .. 

11,110,182 

30, 586 

501,  005 

9,  474,  056 

1 

* Complete  data  not  obtainable. 


Statement  showing  by  Customs  Districts  the  Quantities  and  Values  of 
Silver  Ore  Imrorted  into  the  United  States  during  the  Calendar  Year 
1893,  ETC. — Continued. 


Contained  in  ore. 


, Customs  districts. 

Lead. 

Copper. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Arizona 

2, 156, 427 

$50, 108 

282, 528 

$14, 125 

Cor])us  Christi,  Tex 

270,  088 

6,  683 

4.50 

10 

1,  205,  423 

30, 997 

New  York,  N.  Y 

9,807 

196 

5,  604 

531 

Paso  del  Norte,  Tex 

52, 592,  813 

856,  215 

8,620 

719 

Puget  Sound,  Wasb 

272,  875 

10.  477 

7,  790 

778 

3, 138, 888 

58, 966 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

1,  050, 126 

28,  815 

170,  226 

15,  841 

Total 

60, 702,  447 

1,  042,  517 

481,  218 

32,  001 

Foreign  silver  coins  of  the  value  of  $13,209, .540  were  imported 
of  which  $11,788,598  came  from  Mexico;  $534,115,  from  Colombia; 
$424,155,  from  British  nonduras;  $307,200,  from  Guatemala;  and  the 
i'emainder  from  various  countries. 

United  States  silver  coins  (pi  inci])ally  subsidiary  pieces),  of  the  value 
of  $135,880,  were  imimrtud,  of  which  $103,485  came  from  the  provinces 
of  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
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The  total  silver  imports  aggregated  8li7,7()r),()0(i,  as  Ibllows: 

Imports  ok  Sii.vjcu,  IS'Jil. 


Itonis. 


Foroijiii  hullion  (coiniiicrciiil  vdluo) 

Silver  in  I'orciigii  oros  (commorciiil  value) 
Foreign  silver  coin 

Total  foreign 

United  States  silver  coin 


Amount. 


$4,  8G9,  372 
9,  490. 892 
13,  2G9,  54G 

27,  029,810 
135,  886 


Total  silver  imiwrt.s 


27, 7G5,  696 


Domestic  silver  bars  containing  41,lo5,7()2  ounces,  valued  at 
$31,007,737,  were  ex])orted  during  the  year,  of  which  $28,980,403  were 
shipped  to  England,  $1,750,000  to  Japan,  $327,050  to  Hongkong, 
$213,500  to  China,  $203,000  to  British  India  and  East  Indies,  and 
$127,500  to  France. 

LTnited  States  subsidiary  silver  coins  of  the  value  of  $89,197  were 
exported,  of  which  $21,999  went  to  British  Columbia,  $20,950  to  Mex- 
ico, $14,420  to  Quebec  and  Ontario,  and  $10,535  to  Cuba. 

Foreign  silver  coins,  principally  Mexican  dollars,  of  the  value  of 
$14,531,787  were  reexported;  $8,030,502  were  consigned  to  Hongkong, 
$3,023,450  to  England,  $507,000  to  Japan,  $480,705  to  Mexico,  $403,010 
to  Santo  Domingo,  $494,000  to  British  India  and  East  Indies? 
$111,029  to  Haiti,  and  the  remainder  to  various  countries. 

Silver  in  foreign  ores  of  the  value  of  $09,027  vras  reexported  to 
England  for  reduction. 

There  were  exported  during  the  year,  91,581,805  pounds  of  copper 
matte  containing  1,413,870  ounces  of  fine  silver,  which  at  the  average 
commercial  price  for  the  year,  is  valued  at  $1,105,051. 

The  following  letters  from  the  collector  of  customs  at  Baltimore 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  United  States  assay  office  at  New 
York  exhibit  in  detail  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  exported  in  this 
copper  matte. 

Office  of  the  Coi.eector  of  Customs,  Port  of  Baltimore, 

Januarji  S,  1S94-. 

Sir:  Responding  to  your  request  of  the  5th  instant,  I have  the  pleasure  to  inclose 
herewith  an  abstract  of  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  contained  in  silver-copper 
matte  exported  from  this  port  during  the  calendar  year  1893. 

I would  add,  the  unit  of  quantity  is  returned  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  beginning 
in  August  last,  being  previously  returned  in  net  tons. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  M.  Marine, 

Collectoi;., 

Hon.  R.E.  Preston, 

Uirector  of  the  Mint,  Washimjlon,  B.  C., 

H.  Ex.  237 3 
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Aisstract  of  the  Sila'er-Copper  Matte  Exporteh  from  the  Port  of  Balti. 
MORE,  Ml).,  DURING  THE  CaUCNDAR  YeaR  1893. 


[Calculatod  on  a basis  of  C0..5  ]H!i-  cent  puro  copper.  35  ounces  pure  silver,  and  0.14  ounce  pure  g(dii 

per  ton.] 


Mouth. 

Matte. 

Pure  coppc)'. 

Pure 

silver. 

Pure  gold. 

Pounds. 

Tons. 

Pounds. 

Ounces. 

Ounces, 

January  

4.410,060 

2,  205 

2,  668,  050 

77, 175 

308. 70 

August 

4,  271,680 

1,907 

2,  584,  366 

66,  745 

266. 98 

September 

8, 133, 465 

3,  031 

4,  920,  746 

127, 085 

508.  34 

October 

2,  640,  960 

1, 179 

1,  597,  781 

■41,265 

165. 00 

November 

080,  900 

304 

411,981 

10,  640 

42.  56 

Total : 

20, 137, 065 

9,  226 

12, 182, 924 

322,910 

1,291.64 

( 

U.  S.  Assay  Office,  New  York  City,  Superintendent’s  Office, 

' Fcbruarij  IS,  1S94. 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  tho  5tli  ultimo,  relative  to  the  exxiort  of  copper 
matte  and  argentiferous  matte  from  this  port  during  the  calendar  year  1893,  with  the 
(piautities  of  gold  and  silver  eontained,  1 have  to  report  that  the  amount  of  said 
exports,  according  to  the  custom-house  records,  was  as  follows; 

Copper  matte,  71,444,800  pounds.  Contained  in  this  matte  were  10  ounces  of  hue 
oold  and  1,090,966  ounces  of  hne  silver. 

Very  respectfully, 

Andrew  Mason, 

Siqycrintendent. 

Hon.  R.  E.  Preston, 

Director  of  the  Mint,  Washington,  D.  C.  ■. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  exports  of  silver  to  have  been 
$47,463,391): 

Exports  of  Siia  er,  1893. 


Items. 


lUiitcd  States  bars 

Otlier  domestic  bullion  

United  States  subsidiary  silver  coin 
Silver  contained  in  copper  matte  — 

Total  domestic 

F’oreign  silver  coin  ro-ox])orted 

Silver  in  foreign  ores  re  exported  . .. 

'total  foreign 


Total  silver  export 


Amount. 


$G7, 870 
31, 590, 867 
89, 197 
1,105.  651 


$14,  .531.  787 
■ 69,037 


32,  862, 585 


14,  600,814 
47, 463,  399 


Ifroin  a comparison  of  the  tables  of  imports  and  exports  of  silver  for 
the  year  1893,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports  by 
$19,697,703. 

In  the  aiiiiendix  will  be  fonml  a table  exhibiting  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  precious  metals,  by  customs  districts  ami  by  months,  for 
the  calendar  year  1893,  kindly  compiled  by  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
IStatistics. 
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Statkmknt  ok 
Eukokk 


ITnitk.I)  Statks  (ioi.i)  (Join  Exi’Outki)  khom  Nkw  Yoiik 
DUIUNO  TIIK  CaLKNDAU  YKAU  ENDKO  DE( UCM I5EK  31,  1893. 


'lO 


Date. 

Vahio. 

Hate  of  exchange. 

Destination. 

January  0 

$2,  000,  000 

$4. 87i-4- 

Fi’ance. 

•20 

4, 300,  (iOO 

4.87J 

Do. 

‘23 

775, 000 

4. 87J-4- 812 

Germany. 

27 

2, 850,  000 

4.  87i-4-  8'S 

Franco. 

‘27 

500,  000 

4.  87i-4. 872 

Holland. 

30 

1 , 000, 000 

4.  87.‘-4.  872 

Gei-nmny. 

31 

500,  000 

4. 87 

Do. 

2,  500,  000 

4.872 

France. 

10 

3, 250,  000 

4. 88 

Do. 

15 

1,  000,  000 

4. 882 

Germany. 

15 

500, 000 

4.  882- 

England. 

17 

1, 000,  000 

4.  88i-4.  882 

Fr.ance. 

20 

3, 500,  000 

4.  882-4.  88J 

Germany. 

24 

500,  000 

4.  882 

Holland. 

March  6 

2,  300,  000 

4.874 

Germany. 

20 

500, 000 

4.874 

Do. 

27 

500, 000 

4.  872-4.  88 

Do. 

April  3 

1,510, 000 

4. 872-4. 88 

Do. 

8 

500,  000 

4.88 

Do. 

10 

3,  500, 000 

4. 88 

Do. 

14 

1,  250,  000 

4.  882 

Do. 

17 

1,  750,  000 

4. 88J 

Do. 

17 

2, 000, 000 

4. 882 

France. 

17 

1,  000,  000 

4.88i 

Germany. 

20 

500,  000 

4. 884 

England. 

20  

3, 430,  OOO 

4. 892-4.  894-4. 90 

Germany'. 

24 

500,  000 

4. 884 

Do. 

May  1 

500, 000 

4.  884 

Do. 

12 

500,  OOC 

4. 89 

England. 

13 

10,  500 

4. 89 

Germany. 

16 

1,  500, 000 

4.892 

England. 

17 

1, 000, 000 

4. 892-4. 892 

Do. 

19 1 

2,  000, 000 

4.  89-4. 892 

Do. 

22 

1,  000, 000 

4.  £9-4. 892 

Do. 

25 

935,  000 

4.  892 

Do. 

26 

2,  500,  000 

4.  892-4.  89g 

Do. 

29 

1, 000,  000 

4.  89.4 

Do. 

31 

4,  000, 000 

4.  892-4.  894 

Do. 

.Jtine  2 

1,  500,  000 

4. 892^.  894 

Do. 

5 

1,  000,  000 

4. 892 

Do. 

August  4 

400 

4.  84 

Italy. 

December  8 

500,  000 

4.  872 

Germany. 

11 

1,700,000 

4.  872 

Do. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  GOLD  EXPORTS. 


'I'ot.al  United  States  gold  coin $C3,  061, 500 

'total  foreign  gold  coin .357,  050 

Total  gold  bars 115,  ‘297 


Total  sliiiiiuouts  to  Europe 63, 533, 847 
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During  the  same  period  there  were  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  and 
(''entral  and  South  America  the  following  amounts: 


Uuitcd  States  gold  coin $2,  385,  584 

Foreign  gold  coin 6,936,532 


\ 


Total 

Grand  total  of  exports 

The  im^iorts  of  gold  during  the  same  period  were  as  follows: 

United  States  gold  coin 

Foreign  gold  coin 

Foreign  gold  bullion 


9,  322, 116 
72,  855, 963 


$26, 704, 085 
15, 207, 774 
11,418,418 


Total 53,  330, 277 

From  Central  and  South  America  and  West  Indies: 

United  States  gold  coin $2, 251,  007 

Foreign  gold  coin 6,  648,  593 

Foreign  gold  bullion 707, 581 


Total 9,  607, 181 

Grand  total  of  imports 62,  937, 458 


Imports  into  the  Cu.stojis  District  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  of  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver Di'RING  the  Calendar  Year  1893. 


Countries. 


Mexico 

Costa  Rica 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

British  Honduras. 

Guatemala 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Total 


Gold. 


Foreign 

bullion. 


$560 
144 
85,  021 
1, 796 
18, 545 
2, 070 


108, 136 


Coin. 


American.  Foreign 


$1,210 


1,400 

2, 100 


4,710 


$1, 150 


1,150 


Silver. 


Foreign 

bullion. 


Coin. 


American.  Foreign. 


$500 


1,000 


1, 500 


$2,044 


61,  367 
803 
362, 164 
2,  479 
490 


429, 347 


Total 

Value. 


$2,  0 14 
560 
61,  511 
87,  534 
365,  no 
21, 024 
3,  960 
3,100 


544, 843 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Gold  and  Silver  at  S.\n  Francisco  During  the 
CALEND.AR  YE.VR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1893. 

IMPORTS. 


Source. 

Silver  bul- 
lion. 

Silver  coin. 

Gold  bul- 
lion. 

Gold  coin. 

Total. 

$296,  205 
337,  690 

$8, 810 
1, 387, 198 
203, 560 
2, 985 
4, 141 
160 
35, 380 
39, 507 
31,405 
613 

$305,  015 
1, 726,  316 
203,  620 
3, 254 
39, 546 
160 
36,  980 
2, 119, 322 
40, 988 
23, 613 

British  possessions  in  Australasia 

$1, 428 
60 
269 
28, 290 

French  poasession.s,  all  other 

$7, 115 

1,600 
321, 475 
.6,  085 
23, 000 

Mexico 

San  Salvador 

1,  714, 889 
3, 134 

43, 451 
364 

Total 

1,725,138 

382,  207 

677, 710 

1,  713, 759 

4, 498, 814 
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hirou  rs  and  Exports  op  Gold  and  Silver  at  San  Francisco,  etc. — Continued. 

EXPORTS. 


Source. 

Silver  bul- 
lion. 

yorei^n  wil- 
ver  coin. 

Gold  l)iil- 
liou. 

Gold  coin. 

Total. 

$1,  778 

$1,  778 
607,  600 
213,500 
1,625 
5, 300 
18,482 
1,001,100 
9,  no,  978 
2,  257,  600 
31,  665 
65,  300 

$203,  GOO 
213, 500 

$494,  000 

1,625 

5,  300 
13,  882 
1,  000 
8,  630,  562 
507, 000 
22,  800 
4,  000 

4,600 
1,000,100 
150,  301 

Hongkong 

327,  056 
1, 750,  600 

$2, 459 

Mexico 

8,865 

61,300 

San  Salvador 

Total 

2, 495, 356 

9, 678,  544 

2, 459 

1,  228,  569 

13, 404,  928 

COURSE  OF  SILVER  IN  1893. 

The  j^ear  1893  was  a memorable  one  in  the  history  of  silver  and  silver 
legislation,  rendered  so  by  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  in  Council  of  June  26,  which  closed  the  Indian  mints 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  by  the  repeal,  in  November,  of  the 
purchasing  clause  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  14,  1890,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
4,500,000  fine  ounces  of  silver  jter  month.  These  measures  deprived 
silver,  so  far  as  legislation  could  accomplish  that  end,  of  its  two  largest 
and  most  remunerative  markets,  and  left  Mexico  the  only  country  of 
any  importance  in  which  the  coinage  of  the  white  metal  continues  free. 

Tlie  highest  price  reached  during  the  year  for  an  ounce  of  British 
standard  silver  (.925  fine)  was  in  January,  when  it  amounted  to  38y®^ 
pence,  equivalent  to  $0.84724  j>er  fine  ounce,  and  the  lowest  30J  pence 
for  British  standard,  or  $0.66426  j)er  ounce  for  fine  silver.  The  highest 
average  London  price  for  any  one  month  in  the  year  was  38.356  pence 
in  February,  and  the  lowest  32.015  pence,  the  average  price  in  Decem- 
ber. The  highest  monthly  average  price  of  fine  bar  silver  in  New  York 
was  $0.84380  in  February,  and  the  lowest  $0.70250  in  December. 

The  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  monthly  average  price 
was  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1890,  amounting  to  16.7  per  cent. 

Tlie  average  London  price  for  the  whole  year,  of  bar  silver  .925  fine 
was  35.596  pence,  and  the  average  jirice  during  the  year  of  fine  bar  sil- 
ver in  New  York  was  $0.78219,  a decline  as  compared  with  the  average 
price  in  1892  of  over  10.5  per  cent. 

Owing  to  a steady  although  declining  demand  of  silver  for  India,  no 
great  variation  in  the  price  of  bar  silver  occurred  until  May,  when  the 
dearness  of  money  in  that  country  enabled  the  Indian  council  to  sell 
large  amounts  of  telegraphic  transfers,  and  the  demand  for  silver  being 
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consequently  smaller,  the  price  fell  from  pence  ($0.84724  per  fine 
ounce)  to  37|i  pence  ($0.83090  per  fine  ounce),  from  -wliicli  price  there 
was  a recovery  in  June  to  38|  pence  for  bar  silver,  British  standard,  or 
$0.84672  for  fine  bar  silver.  The  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  caused  a panic  both  in  London  and  Xew  York,  and 
silver  fell  to  36  pence  in  London  and  to  $0.78405  in  New  York  on  the 
26th.  Between  that  date  and  the  30th  it  dropped  in  London,  to  35 
pence  on  the  27th,  to  34  pence  on  the  28th,  to  31^  pence  on  the  29th, 
and  to  30 J pence  on  the  30th;  and  in  New  Y"ork  to  $0.76227  on  the 
27th,  to  $0.73959  on  the  28th,  to  $0.68604  on  the  29th,  and  to  $0.66426 
on  the  30th  per  ounce  of  fine  bar  silver. 

On  the  1st  of  July  British  standard  silver  was  quoted  in  London  at 
334  pence  and  fine  silver  in  New  York  at  $0.72960.  After  this  there 
was  a gradual  advance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  China 
became  an  important  buyer  of  bar  silver  and  continued  to  take  large 
sums  until  late  in  the  year.  The  advance  was  uninterrupted  until  about 
the  middle  of  September,  when  the  price  in  London  for  bars  ready  for 
immediate  shipment  was  34^  pence  and  the  price  of  fine  bars  in  New 
York  $0.75449  per  ounce.  The  price  on  the  last  day  of  1893  was  31.175 
pence  in  London  and  $0.69471  in  New  York. 

The  suspension  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  India  does  not  seem  to 
have  lessened  the  imports  of  silver  into  India  in  1893.  The  net  imj)orts 
of  ounces  of  silver  into  that  country  are  shown  in  the  following  table 
for  the  Indian  fiscal  years  (eudiug  March  31)  1887-’88  to  1893-’94. 


Tears. 

Net  imports. 

Tears. 

Net  imports. 

1SQ7  ’fiR  

Oitnccu. 
32, 782,  599 
32,  436,  029 
38, 649,  774 
51, 529,  085 

1891-’92 

Ounces. 

32,  348, 438 
45,  523,512 
54,  328,  853 

IRQR  ’RO  

1892-’03 ■ 

1QQQ  ’on  

1893-‘94 

1890-'91 

On  the  effects  of  the  Indian  law  of  June  26,1893,  Prof.  W.  Lexis, 
the  distinguished  German  economist  and  statistical!,  says  in  Hilde- 
brand’s Jahrbiicher,  March,  1894,  ]>p.  468,  etc.: 

Hitherto  the  Indian  law  of  Jnne  2(i,  189:1,  has  not  produced  the  effects  expected  of 
it;  rather  lias  it  involved  the  Indian  (iovemnient  in  new  and  entirely  nnlo<d<ed  for 
difficulties.  The  imports  of  bar  silver  into  India  has,  notwillistanding  the  clos- 
ing of  the  mints,  been  greater  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  189.3  than  was  hitherto 
usual  in  a like  period.  It  amounted  in  the  five  months  from  .Inly  to  the  end  of 
November  to  G2, 400,000  rupees,  while  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1892  it  was 
only  .50,100,000  rupees,  and  in  1891  only  21,200,000  rupees.  This  continued  outflow 
of  silver  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  the  United  States  of  .Inly 
14  1890,  exercised  up  to  the  end  of  1893  no  great  influence  on  the  price  of  silver, 
hiiving  depressed  the  price  of  the  same  only  from  .about  .34  to  32  pence.  Rut  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Indian  office  in  London  was,  in  consequence  of  this  fact,  not  able  to 
sell  itscouncil  bills  atthe  fixed  price  of  l(;shillings]>orrupee,  and  even  at  thelowcred 
rate  of  1.5i  pence  less  than  1 per  cent  of  the  amount  offered  in  tJovermueut  bills  was 
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Hold.  Hut,  until  recently,  the  (lovenuuent  av:is  uinvilliufi  to  go  ludow  tlii.s  latter  rate, 
and  ])ret(irred  to  procure  tlie  golil  needed  to  elleet  its  i)aynients  in  England  hy 
llie  issue  of  treasury  notes  payable  in  pounds  sterling.  At  tlie  l)eginning  of  Deeein- 
ber,  it  had  obtained,  in  thi.s  way,  .CbjBOO.OOO,  lia\  ing  been  empowered  by  ]>re- 
vions  laws  to  do  so,  and  to  secure  itsedf  in  the  future  received  authorization  by  a 
new  law,  which  has  been  already  j)as8ed  by  Parliament,  to  issue,  further  loans 
to  the  extent  of  £ 10,000,000  in  cas('  of  need.  Tliese  debts  arc  entirely  coveu-ed  in 
India,  but  it  was  imjtossible  to  transfer  these  sums  to  Europe  by  means  of  I)ills  of 
exchange  without  immoderatelj’ raising  the  course  of  the  pound  sterling  in  India.. 
The  causes  of  this  i)eculiar  phenomenon  are  not  yet  (luite  clear.  It  is  certain  that 
the  de])ressed  price  of  bar  silver  as  com])ared  with  the  rupee  in  India  produced  aji 
unusual  demand  for  such  bars  for  iud  ustrial  purposes  and  also  for  hoarding  it,  and  that 
also  ])rodnced  a considerable  amount  of  speculation  in  future  deliveries.  -The  fear  of 
an  import  duty  on  silver  brought  this  operation  to  a standstill  at  the  end  of  the  ye.ar. 
'file  sale  of  council  bills,  however,  did  not  increase.  The  coinage  of  silver  in  the  mints 
of  the  vassal  states,  -which  at  lirst  ]»<artly  counteracted  the  etfects  of  the  elosing  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  mints,  has  already  ceased  almost  entirely.  In  the  meantime  the  period 
of  active  Indian  exportation  began,  without,  however,  producing  .any  improvement  in 
the  course  of  tlie  rupee.  Finally  the  Indian  Government  in  England  no  longer  had 
the  courage  to  maintain  the  position  it  had  taken.  Since  the  20tli  of  .Tannary,  1894,  it 
has  declared  itself  re.ady  to  sell  council  bills  under  the  rate  of  15^^  pence,  andsincethe 
beginning  of  February  it  has  been  so  yielding  that  it  sold  Large  allotments  at  about 
14  pence.  But  the  price  of  silver  ra])idly  declined,  and  at  the  beginning  of  March  had 
sunk  as  low  as  29f  ponce.  The  intrinsic  v.ahie  of  a rupee  amounts,  at  this  price,  to 
scarcely  10  pence,  and  the  endeavor  to  endow  this  coin  with  an  increased  credit  value 
by  the  suspension  of  the  coinage  succeeded ; but  the  main  object  of  the  law  of  .Tune  20, 
1893,  namely,  the  stability  of  the  rate,  has  not  been  attained.  Moreover,  this  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  rupee  arises,  not  as  is  generally  believed  in  England,  from  the  fact 
that  the  rupee  has  become  rarer  in  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  in  consequence  of 
the  suspension  of  the  coinage,  but  solely  from  the  fact  that  there  h.as  been  an  increased 
demand  in  Europe  for  media  of  payment  in  India.  This  demand  h.as,  indeed,  not  been 
so  intense  since  the  suspension  of  the  coinage  as  was  to  be  expected,  becau.se  the 
balance  of  trade  of  India  has  been  more  nnfavor. able,  and  this  unfavorable  bal.ance 
of  India’s  trade  is,  at  least  in  part,  directly  consequent  upon  that  measure.  As  the 
course  of  the  rupee  h.ad,  as  far  back  as  in  1892,  temporarily  declined  to  14  pence, 
the  sudden  appreciation  of  its  value  to  15J  pence  may  have  acted  to  some  extent 
injuriously  on  the  ex]iort  of  Indian  products  to  Europe  and  favorably  on  the 
imports  into  India  of  European  commodities;  but  the  influence  of  the  dift'erence  in 
rate  which  now  arose  between  the  rupee  and  bar  silver  on  Indian  trade  with  eastern 
Asiatic  silver  countries,  especially  with  China,  was  much  greater.  Thus  the  total 
value  of  the  Indian  exported  commodities  in  the  five  mouths,  Jnl}"  to  November, 
1893,  amounted  to  356,700,000  rupees,  while  the  imports  were  310,700,000  rupees,  and 
hence  the  excess  of  exports  only  about  46,000,000  rupees.  In  1892,  in  the  same  period, 
it  amounted  to  111,000,000,  a,nd  in  1891  to  110,000,000;  but  as  now  the  course  of  the 
rupee  may  sink  still  lower,  the  Indian  balance  of  trade  with  Europe  will  probably 
reach  the  old  figure;  whether  its  trade  with  China  will  do  the  same  is  a question, 
because  bar  silver  declines,  parallel  with  the  rupee,  to  a still  lower  price.  The 
changed  relation  of  India  to  China  would  perhaps  not  directly  affect  European 
interests.  It  might  even  promote  a further  employment  of  bar  silver  for  remittances 
from  Europe,  and  thus  operate  against  the  outflow  of  gold.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  is  possible  that  the  economic  condition  of  India  might  be  so  damaged  by 
hampering  its  exports  to  China  that  the  Government  Avould  be  compelled  to  give  up 
its  silver  experiment,  to  cease  overvalning  the  rupee,  and  to  resume  free  coinage. 

But  it  is  useless  to  dwell  u])on  such  conjectures.  As  has  been  already  remarked, 
it  is  to  he  expected  that  the  exports  of  Indian  commodities  to  Europe  will  regain  their 
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former  excess  over  imports  from  Europe,  and  the  demand  for  media  of  payment  for 
India  consequently  reach  its  former  figures.  But  as  it  is  incredible  that  the  hitherto 
large  shipments  of  bar  silver  to  India  will  last  much  longer,  the  council  bills  now 
so  difficult  to  dispose  of  would  no  longer  suffice  to  settle  the  balance  of  trade  with 
India  in  case  that  balance  should  reach  the  old  figures.  There  would  then  be  danger 
of  a chronic  outflow  of  gold  to  India,  and  against  such  a danger  there  is  no  safe- 
guard but  the  resumption  of  silver  coinage  in  India  on  Government  account.  The 
council  bills  and  the  exports  of  bar  silver  are  still  sufficient  to  meet  European  obli- 
gations in  India,  and  there  is  no  immediate  menace  at  present  to  Europe’s  stock  of 
gold  from  that  quarter. 

The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  silver  during  the  twelve 
mouths  of  1893 : 

Highest,  Lowest,  and  Average  Price  of  Silver  Bullion,  and  Vai.ue  of  a 
Fine  Ounce,  Each  Month  During  the  Calendar  Year  1893. 


Months. 

High- 

est. 

Low- 

est. 

Average 
price  per 
oiuiee, 
Britisii 
standard, 
. 925. 

» 

Equivalent 
value  of  a 
tine  ounce 
with  e.x- 
change  at 
par,  $4.8665. 

Average 
monthly 
price  at 
New  York 
of  exchange 
on  London. 

Equivalent 
value  of  aline 
ounce,  ba.sed 
on  average 
monthly  x>rice 
and  average 
rate  of  ex- 
change. 

Average 
monthly 
New  York 
price  of  fine 
bar  silver. 

January  

Pence. 

38j5 

Penae. 

38J 

Pence. 
38. 321 

$0. 84026 

$4.  8775 

$0. 84217 

$0.84115 

February 

38i 

385 

38.  356 

. 84080 

4. 8806 

. 84316 

. 84380 

March 

33| 

3~®b 

38. 108 

. 83537 

4. 8726 

. 83255 

. 83713 

April 

.38^ 

375 

38.  028 

. 83361 

4.  8830 

.83610 

. 83735 

May 

375 

38.  069 

. 83451 

4.  8881 

. 83856 

. 84081 

June 

385 

305 

37.  279 

. 81719 

4.  8610 

.81054 

. 81302 

July 

34| 

325 

33. 060 

. 72471 

4. 8373 

.71981 

. 72333 

August 

34J 

32| 

33.  944 

. 74409 

4.8602 

. 74337 

. 74851 

September 

34i 

335 

34. 120 

. 74799 

4. 8602 

. 74709 

. 75210 

October 

34J 

315 

33.  608 

. 73672 

4. 8444 

. 73339 

. 73711 

November 

325 

315 

32.  240 

. 70673 

4. 8433 

. 70390 

. 70947 

December 

32^ 

315 

32. 015 

. 70180 

4. 8668 

. 70177 

. 70250 

Average 

35. 596 

. 78031 

4.  8645 

. 77986 

. 78219 

STOCK  OF  MONEY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  estimated  stock  of  gold  and  silver 
coin  ill  the  United  States  on  January  1,  1894,  $1,080,007,3()1;  gold, 
$584,3()6,998,  and  silver,  $495,700,303.  Of  the  silver  coin,  $419,332,777 
were  iii  silver  dollars,  and  $70,307,580  in  subsidiary  pieces. 
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OrificiAL  Tabi.k  ok  Stock  of  Coin  in  the  United  States  Januaky  1,  1891. 


Items. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

.$.507,  961, 390 

$492,  903, 260 
8,  802,  797 

$1,  060. 864,  056 

50, 997,  020 

65,  799,  817 

46,  689 

40,  689 

624,9.58,410 

501, 752,  752 

1,  126,  711, 162 

Loss: 

Net  exports  of  United  States  coin,  calendar  year  1893 . 
United  States  coin  melted  for  recoina^e,  calendar 

37, 373, 455 
1, 717, 957 
1,  500, 000 

37, 373, 455 
7, 070,  346 

5,  952, 389 

United  Slates  coin  estimated  to  have  been  used  in 

100,  000 

1,  600,  000 

Total 

40,  591, 412 

6, 052, 389 

46,  643,  801 

Estimated  stock  of  the  United  States  coin,  January  1, 
1894 

584, 366,  998 

495, 700, 363 

1,  080, 067,  361 

The  amount  of  $5,952,389  deducted  as  melted  for  recoiuage  repre- 
sents the  nominal  value  of  worn  subsidiary  pieces  transferred  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  mints  and  all  defaced  pieces  of  that  class  of  coin  pur- 
chased as  bullion  during  the  year. 

The  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  bullion  belonging  to  the  Government 
in  the  mints  and  assay  offices  on  January  1,  1894,  was  as  follows  : 


Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  in  Mints  and  Assay  Offices,  January  1,  1894. 


Metals. 

• 

Cost  value. 

Gold 

$84, 631, 966 
128,  372,  760 

Silver 

Total 

218,  004,  726 

The  stock  of  coin  in  the  United  States,  the  gold  and  silver  bullion 
belonging  to  the  Government,  together  with  the  silver  held  by  the 
Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Company,  constituted  the  total  metallic  stock 
of  the  United  States  on  January  1,  1894.  • • 


Metallic  Stock  January  1,  1894. 


Coin  and  bullion. 

Amount. 

Gold 

$008, 998,  964 
624, 179,  950 

Silver  (bullion  in  mints  and  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Company; 

Total ... .................. ..... 

1,  293, 178,  914 
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The  estiniated  metallic  stock  of  the  United  States  at  the  coinineiice- 
meut  of  the  calendar  year,  Avas  as  follows: 

JIETALI.IC  STOCK  JANUARY  1,  1893. 


Coin  and  Inillion. 

Ainonnt, 

Cold . 

$(U0,  7H8.  020 
590,  365.  365 

Silvor  {Inillion  in  mints  and  Mercantilo  Safe  Dt’imsif  (.'onqianv) 

rotiil _ 

1,  243,  153, 385 

f 

It  will  he  noticed  that  the  stock  of  gold  increased  daring  the  calendar 
year  $19,210,944,  and  that  of  silver,  $30,814,585,  a total  increase  of 
$50,025,529. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  stock  of  metallic  and  ])aper  money 
in  the  United  States  on  Jannarv  1,  1894: 

v 7 


Location  of  the  jMoneys  of  the  United  States  January  1,  1894. 


Moneys. 

In  Treasury. 

Outside  of 
Treasury. 

Total. 

METALLIC. 

$84,  031.  900 
128, 372.  700 

$84,  031,  960 
128. 479,  587 

Silver  bullion 

$100, 827 

Gold  coin 

73,  024.  284 

508,  742,  714 

582,  360,  998 

Silver  doll.irs 

301.463,188 

57, 809, 589 

419,  332,  777 

Subsidiary  silver  coin 

11,039,407 

64.  628,119 

76,  267.  580 

Total 

059  731,605 

631,  347,  249 

1,291.078,914 

PAPER. 

Lefral-tender  notes,  old  i.ssue 

44. 139,  202 

302,  .541, 814 

.346,  081,016 

Lc<ral-tender  notes,  act  July  14,  1890  

194,  884 

151,  905, 207 

153,160,151 

G old  certificates 

75,  590 

77,  412, 179 

77,  487,  709 

Silvor  certificates 

5, 038.  854 

329. 545,  650 

334.  .584,  504 

National-bank  notes 

12,  357,  028 

190,181.210 

208,  538,  844 

Currency  certificates 

40, 000 

39,045,000 

39.  085,  000 

Total 

62,  840, 158 

1,  096,091,120 

1, 1.59,  537,  284 

From  an  examination  of  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States  on  January  1, 1894, 
exclusive  of  the  amount  in  the  Treasury,  was  $1,728,038,375,  an  increase 
of  $110,710,()22  over  the  amount  in  cirinilation  on  January  1,  18t)3. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  USED  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

As  has  been  the  custom  in  ])ast  years,  inquiries  hav(‘  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  and  value  of  gold  and  silver 
ns(‘d  in  the  industrial  arts  in  the  United  States  during  the  calendar 
year  1893. 


1‘KKCIOLJS  MF/1'Al.S  IN  'rilK  UNITED  .STATES. 
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Statements  have  been  reeeived  from  (Joverinnent  institutions  and 
tVoin  private  refmerie.s  .showing'  tlie  ainonnt  and  valm‘.  ol‘  the  gold  and 
silver  bars  sold  to  inannfactnrers  and  Jewelers  for  use  in  the  arts  and, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  ot  such  bai  s 
The  (pnintity  and  value  of  gold  and  silver  bars  furnished  manutac- 
turers  and  Jewelers  by  the  U.  S.  assay  oliice  at  New  York  during  the 
c.alendar  year  1893  arc  as  follows : 


r.AltS  MaXCKACTCUKU  FOR  USK  IN  THK  InDU.STIUAL  ARTSUY  THE  UNITED  StATE.S 
A.ssay  Office  at  New  York  duiung  the  Caeendar  Year  1893. 


• 

Matorir.l  used. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Fine  ounces. 

. 

Value. 

Fine  ouiiee.s. 

CoiiiiTig 

value. 

l)i)iiiestie  biiUion 

276,  (195. 152 
21. 012 
38,  905.  773 
91,  083. 171 

?5, 707, 393 
434 
804,  254 
1,  882,  856 

3,  507, 965 

$4,  651,915 

Foreign  material 

Old  plate,  jewelry,  etc 

Total  

1,346,  326 
387, 451 

1,  740,  704 
500,  946 

406, 105. 108 

8,  394,  937 

5,  331,  742 

6,  893,  565 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  and  value  of  bars  furnished 
by  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  for  use  in  the  industrial  arts  during  the 
calendar  year  1893: 


Vat4'e  and  Weight  of  Gold  and  .Silver  Bars  Manufactcred  for  U.se  in  the 
Indcstrial  Arts  by  the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia  during  the 
Calendar  Year  1893. 


Material  used. 

Bars  manufactured. 

Gold. 

Sih'er. 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

Fine  ounces. 

Coining 

valuk 

Domestic  luillion 

48,  875. 884 
1,955.052 
3,  824.  575 

$1,010,  354 
40,415 
79,  061 

1,876 

$2, 426 

9, 456 

12,  226 

Total 

54,  655.  511 

1, 129,  830 

11,  332 

14, 652 

The  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  furnished  during  the  calendar  year 
1893  by  private  retineries  for  use  in  the  industrial  arts  have  been 
obtained  by  inquiries  sent  in  the  form  of  a circular  letter  to  49  firms,  47 
of  which  replied. 
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Of  tlie  number  replying,  18  reported  that  no  bars  were  manufactured 
by  them  during  the  year.  The  weiglit  and  value  of  the  bars  manufac- 
tured by  the  remaining  29  firms  are  given  below: 


Bars  for  Industrial  Use  Furnished  Goldsmiths  and  Others  by  Privatic 
Refineries  during  the  Calendar  Year  1893. 


Materials  used. 

Gold  bars  manufactured. 

Silver  bars  manufactured. 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

Fine  ounces. 

Coining 

value. 

Domestic  bullion  (exclusive  of  United  States  bars) 

United  States  bars 

United  States  coin 

79, 177.  056 
62,  248. 514 
26, 450. 144 
39,  437.  622 

$1,  636, 735 
1,  286,  791 
546,  773 
815, 248 

1, 482, 212 
642,  6»0 

.$1,  916, 396 
830,  953 

Old  plate,  jewelry,  and  other  old  material 

Total 

548,  881 

V 709, 604 

207,  313. 336 

4, 285,  547 

2,  673,  783 

3, 457, 013 

Niimber  of  firms  addressed,  49;  number  replying,  47;  number  not  manufacturing,  18;  number 
manufacturing,  29. 


In  the  above  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  amounts  of  “ United 
States  bars,”  that  is,  bars  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  mint  at  Philadel- 
phia or  assay  office  at  ISTew  York,  furnished  by  private  refineries  for 
industrial  uses  during  the  year  was:  Gold,  $1,286,791;  silver,  $830,953. 

As  these  bars  are  included  in  the  amounts  reported  to  the  Bureau 
by  the  Philadelphia  mint  and  Uew  York  assay  office,  it  is  necessary 
to  eliminate  the  item  representing  them  from  the  amounts  reported  by 
private  refineries. 

The  weight  and  value  of  gold  and  silver  bars  other  than  those  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  or  assay  office  at  JSTew 
York  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Bars  for  Industrial  Use  (Exclusive  of  Government  Bars)  furnished  Gold- 
smiths AND  Others  by  Private  Refineries  during  the  Calendar  Year 
1893. 


Material. 

Gold  bars  manufactured. 

Silver  bars  matiufactured. 

Fine  ounces. 

V;due. 

Fine  ounces. 

Coining 

v.alue. 

Domestic  bullion 

79, 177. 056 
20,450. 144 
39, 437.  622 

$1, 636,  735 
546,  773 
815,  248 

1, 482, 212 

$1, 916,  396 

Old  plate,  jewelry,  and  other  old  material 

Total  

548, 881 

709,  604 

145, 064.  822 

2,  998,  756 

2, 031, 093 

2, 626,  060 

The  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  bars  furnished  for  industrial  use  by 
Government  and  private  refineries  during  the  calendar  year  1893,  was 
as  follows: 
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Cold  ANM>  SiLVKK  IJaKS  KI’U.NISIIKD  I<0K  UsK  in  IVrANUI'ACTUIM'Irt  AND  TIIK  Ahts 
UriMNC  TUK  CaLKNDAK  YkAU  1893,  AND  Cl.ASSll'U'ATION  OK  TIIK  MaTEHIAL 
Used. 


^Muteriiil. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

$8, 354, 482 
587,  022 
804,  254 
2, 777, 105 

.$0, 570, 737 

$14,  925,  219 
587,  022 
2,  544,  958 
4, 000,  001 

Foreign  bullion  iiud  <'oin 

1,  740,  704 
1,  222,  830 

Total 

12,  523, 523 

9,  534,  277 

22,  057, 800 

For  tlie  purpose  of  comparison,  the  following  table,  exhibiting  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  furnished  for  industrial  uses  by  Government 
institutions  and  private  refineries  during  the  calendar  year  1892,  is 
given : 

Gold  and  Silver  Ears  furnished  for  Use  in  Manufactures  and  the  Arts 
DURING  the  Calendar  Year  1892,  and  Classification  of  the  Material 
Used. 


Material. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

$10,  588,  703 
787, 334 
771,  686 
4, 468,  685 

.$7,  204,  210 
5,152 
1, 249,  801 
647,  377 

$17,  792,  913 
792,  486 
2,021,487 
5, 116,  062 

Foreign  bullion  and  coin 

Total 

16,  616, 408 

9, 106, 540 

25,  722,  948 

By  comparing  the  tables  for  the  two  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
has  been  a decrease  in  the  value  of  gold  employed  in  the  industrial  arts 
during  the  calendar  year  1893  of  $4,093,000,  while  the  value  of  silver 
thus  emxdoyed  has  increased  $428,000. 

The  amount  of  United  States  gold  coin  reported  as  having  been  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  bars  for  industrial  purposes  was  $587,622. 

No  United  States  silver  coin  was  reported  as  having  been  used  for 
such  iHirpose. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  gold  coin  actually  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  bars  for  industrial  uses,  as  reported  by  private 
refineries  and  Government  institutions,  was  a little  over  one-seventh  of 
of  the  amount  heretofore  estimated  to  have  been  used  annually  for  this 
jiurpose,  namely,  $3,500,000,  which  estimate  (made  some  years  ago) 
was  based  on  four  censuses  taken  by  this  Bureau.  It  is  believed  that 
now  $1,500,000  would  be  a very  liberal  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
United  States  gold  coin  used  in  the  arts  annually,  and  considering  the 
fact  that  fine  gold  bars  of  the  weight  of  5 ounces  and  upwards,  are 
manufactured  by  the  Governmeut  institutions  for  use  in  the  indus- 
trial arts,  can  be  readily  obtained  by  manufacturers  and  jewelers,  and 
the  further  fact  that  by  using  bars  they  are  subjected  to  no  loss  from 
abrasion,  as  would  be  the  case  if  coin  were  used;  it,  therefore,  seems 
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i^^asonable  to  believe  that  maimfacturers  and  jewelers  woald  mueh  pre- 
fer to  use  bullion  in  tlie  shape  of  bars  in  preference  to  coin. 

In  regard  to  United  States  silver  coin  used  in  the  arts  it  is  plain  that 
manufacturers  who  can  buy  silver  btillion  at  the  prevailing  low  price 
prefer  to  use  bullion  instead  of  coin.  The  bullion  value  of  the  silver 
dollar,  at  the  average  price  of  silver  for  the  calendar  year  1893,  was  90 
cents,  and  for  this  same  dollar  the  manufacturer  or.  jeweler  could  go 
into  the  market  and  buy  619  grains  of  fine  silver. 

It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  he  would  use  coin  when  bullion  can  be 
so  readily  and  cheaply  obtained. 

The  estimate  heretofore  made  of  the  amount  of  United  States  silver 
coin  used  annually  in  the  arts  has  been  $1100,000,  which  evidently  is 
too  high,  from  the  fact  that  at  no  time  since  this  estimate  was  made 
has  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver  dollar  been  equal  to  100  cents,  much 
less  the  bullion  value  of  the  subsidiary  coins,  w hich  contain  less  silver, 
in  proportion. 

In  accordance  Avith  these  facts,  it  is  believed  that  the  amount  of 
United  States  silver  coin  consumed  annually  in  the  arts  does  not 
exceed,  if,  indeed,  it  reaches,  $100,000. 

Making  these  allowances  for  the  total  amount  of  United  States  gold 
and  silver  coin,  respectively,  used  in  the  arts,  the  table  showing  the 
industrial  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  United  States  in 
1893  Avoiild  have  to  be  modified  thus: 


Material. 

Gold. 

• 

Silver. 

Total. 

$8,  35.t,a<2 
1.  aOl).  000 
804.  2.'>4 
2, 777,  10') 

$6,  .570,  737  .$14,925,219 

100,000  1 1,600,000 

1.740.704!  ‘>544.9.58 

1,  222,  836 

4, 000, 001 

Total 

13, 435.  901 

9,  .634,  277 

23,  070, 178 

Goi.o  Oaks  fou  Use  in  the  Industrial  Arts  Exchanged  for  Gold  Coin, 

Calendar  Year  18D3. 


Month. 

Philadelphia. 

Kew  York. 

'Total. 

$151,600.03 
136.  933.  69 

$577, 599. 89 

$729, 259. 92, 
873, 127. 80 

736,194.11 

121.  762.  40 

691,  595.  32 

813,  357. 72 

120,  471.11 

631,  024. 80 

757,  495. 9 1 

131,393.  06 

435, 885. 08 

567,  278.  74 

1 10.  035. 48 

374, 800. 31 

48.5,  435.  79 

5.5, 340.  78 

180, 103. 19 

235,  443.  97 

25,  295.  01 

108,  0.53.  75 

133,  349. 36 

45, 374. 71 

‘220,  677. 10 

•266,051.81 

35, 128.  ‘26 

267, 899.  64 

303  027.90 

Xoveniber 

Dooember 

45, 204.  05 
25. 094. 46 

352,  729.  75 
160,  248.  91 

397,  993.  80 
185, 343. 37 

Total  

1,010,  354. ‘24 

4, 730, 811.. S5 

5, 747, 166.  09 
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WORLD'S  IXDUSTRJAL  COysrMI’TIoy  OF  GOLD  AN1>  SILVFJl. 

In  the  year  1827  Alexander  von  ITninboldt,  I'Jssai  VoUiique  unr  Ic 
BoifaiGue  dc  la  NouvcUe  Esjiaijne,  No.  2,  ed.  Paris,  1827,  T.  in,  ]). 
3(!0,  estimated  the  industrial  eonsninption  of  gold  in  that  year  at 
about  5), 200  hilograins,  wlneli  tigure  he  reached  in  this  Avay:  Count 
Clmbral  had,  in  the  year  182;>,  estimated  in  his  Brchcrchcs  staiistiqiicfi 


weight  of  the  gold  manufactured  into  utensils,  ornaments,  etc.,  to  that 
of  silver,  in  the  ratio  of  1 to  27-30,  and  the  industrial  employment  of 
both  absorbed  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  new  annual  production  of  the 
precious  metals. 

While  Humboldt  estimated  the  industrial  consumiDtion  of  the  i)re- 
cious  metals  at  only  one-fifth  of  the  production,  he  remarks,  with  sur- 
l)rivse,  tliat  the  Englishman,  Lowe,  estimated  this  consumption  in  the 
year  1822  at  two-thirds  of  the  production.  This  shows  how  great  the 
diflerence  was  in  the  estimates  of  the  industrial  emj)loymeut  of  gold 
1 and  silver,  at  this  time — 20  and  66§  per  cent.  Lowe  estimated  the  total 
of  the  precious  metals  employed  in  the  arts  in  Europe  and  the  United 
(States  at  £8,000,000  per  annum,  of  which  £0,000,000  were  gold  and 
silver  of  recent  production.  According  to  W.  Jacob,  £5,892,066  of 
the  precious  metals  were  employed  in  the  year  1830  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  for  other  puiT)oses  than  coinage,  of  which,  at  most,  about 
one-fortieth  was  from  old  material.  The  total  annual  consumption  of 
gold  was  at  this  time  estimated  at  about  28,000  kilograms;  that  is  three 
times  the  amount  estimated  by  Humboldt  and  twice  the  total  annual 
production  of  the  period  1821-1830.  Taking  the  figures  of  Nebeuius, 
at  the  beginning  of  1811,  and  allowing  two-thirds  of  the  total  value  of 
the.  articles  manufactured  to  have  represented  the  value  of  the  pure 
gold  contained  in  them.  Dr.  Soetbeer  estimates  that,  according  to  that 
author,  the  then  industrial  consumption  from  new  material  amounted 
to  over  14,000  kilograms,  as  against  a total  annual  production  of  about 
I 20,000  kilograms  in  the  period  1831  to  1840. 

Considering  the  facts  above  mentioned,  Soetbeer,  in  1881,  called 
I attention  to  the  necessity  of  a new  and  thorough  investigation  into  the 
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I’t^asonable  to  believe  tliat  manufacturers  aud  jewelers  would  much  pre- 
fer to  use  bullion  in  the  shape  of  bars  in  preference  to  coin,  * 

In  regard  to  United  States  silver  coin  used  in  the  arts  it  is  plain  that 
manufacturers  who  can  buy  silver  bullion  at  the  i^revailing  low  price 
prefer  to  use  bullion  instead  of  coin.  The  bullion  value  of  the  silver 
dollar,  at  the  average  price  of  silver  for  the  calendar  year  1893,  was  (10 

cents,  and  for  this  same  dollar  the  manufacturer  or.  Jeweler  could  go 
into  the  rniirlret  fmO  hnir  UiQ  ^ 


ERRATUM. 

Page  47,  lines  18,  19,  and  20; 

Instead  of  “the  weight  of  the  gold  manufactured  into  utensils,  ornaments,  etc., 

to  that  of  silver,  in  the  ratio  of  1 to  27-30,”  read ; 

“The  weight  of  the  gold  manufactured  into  utensils,  ornaments,  etc.,  stood  to  that  ^ 

of  silver  in  the  ratio  of  1 to  27  to  30.” 


iviaiving  inese  allowances  for  the  total  amount  of  United  States  gold 
and  silver  coin,  respectively,  used  in  the  arts,  the  table  showing  the 
industrial  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  United  States  in 
1893  would  have  to  be  modified  thus: 


Material. 

Gold. 

• 

Silver. 

Total. 

Dornestic  bullion 

$8,  851,482 

• 

1.  500.  0110 
804.  254 

2,  777,  105 

$6,  570,  787 
100, 000 
1. 740, 704 
1, 222,  836 

$14,025,219 
1,  600,  000 
2,  544.  958 
4, 000, 001 

United  States  coin 

Foreign  bullion  and  coin 

Total 

18, 485, 001 

9„084,  277 

28,  070, 178 

Gold  B.vks  for  Usk  in  tiik  Industki.\i.  Aht.s  Exchanged  for  Gold  Coin, 

Calendar  Year  1893. 


Month. 

Philadelphia. 

New  York. 

Total. 

.$151,000.08 

180.933.69 

$577,  509. 89 

$729, 259. 92, 
873, 127.  80 
813,  357. 72 

736,194.11 
691, 595.  82 
681,  024. 80 

121.  762. 40 

126,  471.11 
181,803.  66 
110.085.48 

757*,  495.  91 

435, 885. 08 

374,800.31 
1,80, 103. 19 
108, 0,53. 75 

485,  435.  79 

July 

55, 340.  78 
25,  295.  01 

285,  443.  97 
138,  349.  86 
266, 0,51.81 
808  027.00 

45, 874. 71 

220,  677. 10 

85,128.26 

207, 899.  64 

45, 204. 05 

352,  729. 75 

397,  993.  80 

Decenibcr 

25. 004. 46 

160,  248.  91 

185, 348.  37 

Total 

1,  010,  :!54.  24 

4,730,811.85 

5, 747, 106.  09 
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WOULD'S 


DVSTIHAL  (AjySl  iMI’Tloy  OF  OOLl)  .\M>  SILVER. 


In  the  yi'iU'  1827  Alexander  von  Jluinboldt,  I’hnai  FoMlujuc  unr  Ic 
Koi/aione  tie  la  Xouvelle  Fspaf/ne,  No.  2,  ed.  I’aris,  1827,  T.  in,  j). 
3(>0,  estimated  tlie  industrial  eonsmiiption  ot  j^old  in  tliat  year  at 
about  1),200  kiloj;rams,  vbi(di  ligure  be  reaehed  in  this  Avay:  Count 
Chabral  had,  iii  the  year  182, estimated  in  his  Rcchcrelies  statistiqucs 
siir  the  material  that  entered  into  the  gold  and  silver  articles 

maunraetured  in  that  city  as  follows: 

About  1,550  kilograms  (5,332,, 388  traiics)  gold  and  about  41,,500  kilo- 
grams (9,220,500  francs)  silver.  The  articles  of  gold  and  silver  manu- 
factured in  the  rest  of  France,  might,  he  thought,  be  taken  at  half  the 
weight  and  value  of  those  metals  used  in  the  industries  of  Paris,  which 
gave,  for  all  France,  2,300  kilograms  of  gold  and  02,300  kilograms  of 
silver. 


If  the  Avhole  of  Euro])e  were  assumed  to  employ  four  times  as  much 
of  the  precious  metals  for  industrial  purposes  as  France  the  total  con- 
sum])tioii  in  the  arts  Avould  be  about  9,200  kilograms  (31,084,800  francs) 
of  gold  and  about  250,000  kilograms  (55,500,000  francs)  of  silver.  The 
weight  of  the  gold  manufactured  into  utensils,  ornaments,  etc.,  to  that 
of  silver,  in  the  ratio  of  1 to  27-30,  and  the  industrial  employment  of 
both  absorbed  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  ncAV  annual  production  of  the 
precious  metals. 

AVhile  Humboldt  estimated  the  industrial  consumption  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  at  only  one-fifth  of  the  production,  he  remarks,  with  sur- 
])rise,  that  the  Englishman,  Lowe,  estimated  this  consumption  in  the 
year  1822  at  two-thirds  of  the  production.  This  shows  how  great  the 
diflerence  Avas  in  the  estimates  of  the  industrial  employment  of  gold 
and  silver,  at  this  time — 20  and  66|  per  cent.  Lowe  estimated  the  total 
of  the  precious  metals  employed  in  the  arts  in  Europe  and  the  United 
' States  at  £8,000,000  per  annum,  of  which  £0,000,000  were  gold  and 
silver  of  recent  production.  According  to  AV.  Jacob,  £5,892,066  of 
the  precious  metals  were  employed  in  the  year  1830  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  for  other  puriAoses  than  coinage,  of  Avhich,  at  most,  about 
i one-fortieth  Avnis  from  old  material.  The  total  annual  consumption  of 
i gold  was  at  this  time  estimated  at  about  28,000  kilograms ; that  is  three 
! times  the  amount  estimated  by  Humboldt  and  tAAicc  the  total  annual 
j production  of  the  period  1821-1830.  Taking  the  figures  of  Nebenius, 
I at.  the  beginning  of  1841,  and  allowing  tAvo-thirds  of  the  total  Amlue  of 
i the  articles  manufactured  to  have  represented  the  value  of  the  pure 
I gold  contained  in  them.  Hr.  Soetbeer  estimates  that,  according  to  that 
author,  the  then  industrial  consumption  from  ncAV  material  amounted 
I to  over  14,000  kilograms,  as  against  a total  annual  production  of  about 
1 20,000  kilograms  in  the  period  1831  to  1840. 

Considering  the  facts  above  mentioned,  Soetbeer,  in  1881,  called 
, attention  to  the  necessity  of  a new  and  thorough  investigation  into  the 
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extent  of  the  industrial  consumption  of  gold.  He  reached,  by  a i)ro(t- 
ess  of  reasoning  from  data  accumulated  from  the  returns  of  private 
establishments  manufacturing  gold  and  silver  commodities,  the  follow- 
ing figures  for  the  industrial  consumption  of  gold: 

Soetbeer’s  Table  of  the  Industrial  Consumption  of  Gold  in  tue  World 

IN  1871  TO  1880. 


Countrie.s. 

Gross 

iiiilustri.Tl 

consuinp- 

tioii. 

Deduction 
for  old 
material 
employed. 

Net  indus 
trial  eon- 
sninplion 
of  gold. 

Fine  kilos. 
15.  000 
20,  000 
21,  000 
14,700 
15, 000 
2.900 
6,  000 
3,000 

Per  cent. 
10 
15 
20 
20 
25 
15 
25 
20 

Fi)ie  kilos. 
13,  500 
17,  000 
10,  900 
11,760 
11,250 
• 2, 465 
4,  500 
2,400 

Franc© 

Total  in  the  above  countries 

97,  600 
5,000 

20 

79,  775 
4,  000 

102, 600 

83,  I/O 

He  estimates  the  average  net  consumption  of  gold  in  the  arts  in  the 
years  1871-1880,  in  round  numbers,  at  84,000  kilograms. 

In  a similar  way,  he  reached,  in  1881,  the  following  table  of  the  aver- 
age industrial  consumption  of  silver  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world 
in  1871-1880: 

Soetbeer’s  Table  of  the  Average  Industrial  Consumption  of  Silver  in 

THE  AVorld  in  1871  TO  1880. 


Countries. 

Gross 

industrial 

coiisump- 

lioii. 

Deduction 
for  old 
material 
employed. 

Net  indus- 
trial con- 
sumption 
of  silver. 

Fine  kilos. 
120, 000 
90,  000 

Per  cent. 
15 

Fine  kilos. 
102, 000 

72. 000 

75. 000 

20 

100,  000 
100,  000 

25 

25 

75, 000 

32,  000 

25 

24,  000 

40,  000 
25,  000 

20 

25 

32,  000 

19,  000 

40,  000 

20 

32,  000 

547,  000 
53.  000 

4 

431, 000 
40, 000 

600,  000 

471,000 

Or,  in  round  numbers,  470,000  kilograms, 
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III  LS85  Soetbeer  irioditied  these  tables,  as  Ibllows: 


Pkobablh  Consumption  of  the  Precious  Metals  in  the  Arts,  in  Civilized 
Countries,  on  the  Average  of  Recent  Years. 


Countries. 

Gold. 

Silver, 

Gross  con- 
sumption. 

ncduot 

. for  old 
material. 

Net  con- 
sumption. 

Gross  con- 
sumption. 

Deduct 
for  old 
material. 

Net  con- 
sumption. 

Kilos. 

Per  cent. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Per  cent. 

Kilos. 

United  States 

21,  700 

10 

10, 500 

135, 000 

15 

115,  000 

Great  Britain 

20,  000 

15 

17,  000 

90,  000 

20 

72,  000 

France 

• 21,000 

20 

10,  800 

100,  000 

25 

75, 000 

Germany 

15, 000 

20 

12,  000 

no,  000 

25 

82, 000 

Switzerland 

15, 000 

30 

10,  500 

32,  000 

25 

24, 000 

Netherlands  .and  Bt  lgiuni 

3,  200 

20 

2, 900 

30,  000 

20 

24,000 

Anstria-IT angary 

2,  800 

15. 

2,  400 

40,  000 

20 

32, 000 

Italy 

6,  000 

25 

4,  500 

25, 000 

25 

19, 000 

Russia 

3,  000 

20 

2,400 

40,  000 

20 

32,  000 

Other  civilized  countries 

1 

2,  300 

2,  000 

50,  000 

20 

40,  000 

Total 

110,  000 

90,  000 

652, 000 

515,  000 





Says  Dr.  Soetbeer: 

“Mr.  Giffeii,  in  his  essay  entitled  Gold  Supply:  the  Eate  of  Discount 
and  Prices  (Essays  in  Finance,  second  series,  p.  46),  says: 

“ The  demand  for  gold  for  use  in  the  arts  is  put  by  Dr.  Soetbeer  at  nearly 
£10,000,000,  blit  which  is  not  half  that  amount,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  if  we  exclude 
what  is  taken  for  the  arts  out  of  the  coinage  of  different  countries,  and  which  will 
be  counted  among  the  coinage  requirements.  Let  the  estimate  for  this  purpose  be 
£5,000,000. 

“ This  passage  indicates  a misconception  that  should  be  removed. 
Doubt  may  exist  wliether  our  estimate  of  the  annual  net  consumption 
of  gold  in  the  arts  at  90,000  kilograms  be  too  high  or  too  low;  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  immaterial  for  tlie  problem  of  prices  and  of  standards 
of  value,  whether  newly  produced  and  uncoined  gold,  or  gold  coin 
melted  down,  is  used  for  these  piirjioses.  The  increment  to  the  mone- 
tary supply  of  gold  from  the  annual  gold  production  is  only  that  sum 
by  which  the  product  exceeds  the  use  in  the  arts,  the  export  to  the  East, 
and  any  loss  from  accident.  The  quantity  coined,  as  such,  is  not  to  be 
considered,  since  a large  proportion  of  newly  coined  gold  iiieces  (such 
as  the  Russian  half  imperials)  are  at  once  melted  and  never  get  into 
circulation.  If  in  any  year  gold  is  produced  to  the  amount  of  400,000,000 
marks,  and  if  in  the  same  year  320,000,000  are  consumed  in  the  arts, 
exported  to  the  East,  or  lost  by  abrasion,  then  no  more  than  80,000,000 
marks  remain  for  the  increase  of  the  monetary  gold  supply;  and  it  is 
immaterial  whether  30,  or  50,  or  70  per  cent  of  the  gold  used  in  the 
arts  comes  from  melted  coins,  old  or  new.  We  are  inclined  to  agree 
that  half,  or  perhaps  more,  of  the  gold  used  in  the  arts  (after  deduct- 
ing the  gold  articles  remelted)  is  obtained  by  melting  coins;  but  this 
is  of  no  importance  so  far  as  the  monetary  gold  supply  and  the  level  of 
H.  Ex.  237 4 
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prices  are  concerned.  We  have  added  this  note  because  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  manner  and  extent  of  the  use  of  gold  in  the  arts.” 
Writing  in  1891,  Dr.  Soetbeer  says  of  the  industrial  consumption  of 
gold : 

The  quantity  of  gold  employed  annually  in  civilized  countries  in  the  manufacture 
of  ornaments  and  for  other  industrial  and  technic  i)urposes,  we  estimated  some  years 
ago  at  about  110,000  kilograms  of  gold,  of  which  20,000  came  from  old  material.  Only  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  the  gold  so  employed  for  the  iirst  time  is  taken  directly 
Irom  the  recent  iirodnction.  As  far  as  we  know,  this  estimate,  a very  hazardous  one 
in  itself,  has  not  been  considered  in  anj*  quarter  as  obviously  too  high  or  exaggerated. 
Since  then  the  industrial  consumption  of  gold  has  presumably  increased.  Thus  far 
eflbrts  to  obtain  special  information  on  the  indnstrial  employment  of  the  precious 
metals  in  a country  have  been  made  onlj’'  in  the  United  States.  There  the  indnstrial 
consumption  of  gold  in  1885  was  assumed,  after  a revision  of  the  first  investigations, 
to  be  $11,152,120,  of  which  $426,879  came  from  domestic  coins  melted  down  and 
$2,090,708  from  old  material.  The  latest  inquiry,  made  in  accordance  with  a new 
method,  has  shown  a considerable  increase  in  that  employment,  and  the  amount  of  it 
in  1889  to  be  $13,623,935,  or  about  20,500  kilograms  of  gold,  of  which  $3,218,871,  orabout 
4,850  kilograms,  were  remelted  old  material.  The  similar  inquiry  instituted  for  the 
year  1890  showed  anindustrial  gold  consumption  in  the  United  States  of  $18,105,910,  of 
which  $10,717,472  were  new  bullion,  relatively,  much  less  previously.  An  independ- 
ent estimate  recently  made  by  an  expert  in  such  matters  put  the  industrial  con- 
sumption of  gold  in  Pforzheim,  Hanau,  Gmiind,  together  with  Stuttgart,  Nureuberg, 
Berlin,  and  other  German  places  at  a total  of  15,500  kilograms,  while  our  estimate  of  the 
same  in  1883  was  15,000  kilograms,  of  which  about  20  per  cent  was  from  old  material. 

Prof.  Suess  recently  informed  a meeting  of  Austrian  economists,  assembled  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  standard,  that  the  Soci(5t6  anonyme  d’alhnage  in  Geneva 
required  last  year  10,200  kilograms  of  gold  for  watches,  chains,  etc.,  and  that  besides 
this  refined  gold  large  sums  of  gold  coins  had  been  melted  there  for  iudu-strial  purposes. 

In  Birmingham,  according  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  that  place,  12,400  kilo- 
grams of  fine  gold  were  used  in  the  exports  of  gold  wares.  The  net  amount  of  gold 
required  in  industry  and  the  arts  must  now  be  estimated  at  100,000  to  120,000  kilo- 
grams. 

'Ihe  total  production  of  gold,  as  has  been  already  shown,  averaged,  according  to 
an  approximate  estimate,  during  the  years  1881-1889,  about  160,000  kilograms  per 
annum.  If  wo  deduct  from  this  amount  for  export  to  British  India,  for  the  amount 
hoarded  and  for  net  industrial  consumption,  a total  of  120,000  kilograms,  there 
remains  for  the  increase  of  the  active  monetary  gold  stock  of  civilized  countries, 
about  40,000  kilograms  a year. 

Dr.  Soetbeer  does  not  say  in  wliat  proportion  tlic  100,000  to  120,000 
“kilograms  of  gold  at  wbicli  be  estimates  tlie  annual  industrial  con- 
sumption of  that  metal  was  distributed  among  tbe  .several  countries 
in  1881-1889. 

Of  tbe  industrial  consumption  of  silver,  be  says: 

In  order  to  .iudge  of  the  economic  rclalions  and  circumstanees  of  the  precious 
metals,  mi  inquiry  into  the  use  of  silver  in  the  manufacture  of  utensils  and  for 
industrial  purposes  seems  to  bo  as  necessary  as  dillicult;  and,  even  after  the  great- 
est care  and  caution  have  been  taken  in  making  it,  the  results  reached  are  very 
unsafe  and  incomplete.  If  it  could  be  aseertainetl,  with  some  degree  of  reliability, 
what  quawtities  of  silver  wore  annually  employed  in  industry,  which  maybe  deter- 
mined to  a certain  extent  from  the  mnount  of  manufactured  articles  stamped,  of 
which  a record  is  kept  in  most  countries,  even  tliat  would  not  fnrnisli  the  desired 
information  because  a larger  or  smaller  part  of  the  silver  employed  is  nearly  always 
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derived  from  old  articles  of  silver  melted  doAvn  or  from  old  coins.  The  prineijtal 
thing  to  he  established  is,  what  iiroportion  the  industrial  employment  of  the  silver, 
never  before  iiulnstrially  consumed,  hears  to  the  silver  newly  }>rodneed  and  to  the 
monetary  einploynnmt  of  silver.  As  to  the  (|nantities  of  silver  withdrawn  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  circulation  for  use  in  the  industrial  arts,  they  are  to  be  put  on 
the  same  footing  as  quantities  taken  directly  by  manufacturers  from  the  new  pro- 
duction of  the  year,  since  out  of  the  latter  must  bo  procured  the  quantity  used  to 
make  good  the  diminution  of  the  monetary  silver  stock. 

We  ventured,  about  eight  years  ago,  to  make  an  independent  attempt  at  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  annual  industrial  consumption  of  gold  and  silver  in 
civilized  countries;  we  then  estimated  the  gross  industrial  consumption  of  silver  at 
652,000  kilograms,  of  which  about  137,000  kilograms  of  silver  might  be  reckoned  as 
old  material.  No  further  researches  have  come  to  our  knowledge  which  have  demon- 
strated that  this  estimate  of  a then  annual  industrial  net  consumption  of  silver  of 
about  515,000  kilograms  was  considerably  too  high  or  considerably  too  low,  or  that  it 
was  improbable;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  real  reason  why  the  rough  estimate  men- 
tioned has  been  frequently  repeated  since  that  time. 

During  the  period  that  has  since  passed  the  population  and  wealth  of  all  civilized 
States  have  greatly  increased,  and  as  a consequence  the  industrial  consumption  of 
silver  has,  undoubtedly,  also  increased  considerably,  although  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  that  of  gold. 

The  continual  decline  of  the  value  of  silver  does  not  seem  to  have  thus  far  had 
any  demonstrable,  perceptible  effect  on  the  increase  of  the  consumption  of  silver 
utensils  and  articles. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  whose  lively  interest  in  the  statistics  of  the 
precious  metals  we  have  already  repeatedly  acknowledged,  may  also  claim  the  credit 
of  having  first  instituted  inquiries,  after  different  methods,  on  the  domestic  indus- 
trial consumption  of  silver. 

Statements  of  the  industrial  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  United 
States,  based  on  extensive  inquiries  made  of  the  manufacturers,  give,  for  the  year 
1883,  a gross  consumption  of  $5,556,530  (about  134,000  kilograms)  and,  after  deduc- 
tion of  the  old  material,  $5,334,579  (127,000  kilograms).  An  inquiry  of  a similar 
nature,  made  two  years  later,  shows  the  industrial  consumption  of  silver  to  he  only 
$3,475,413,  of  which  $574,528  were  from  old  material,  so  that  the  net  consumption  of 
silver  amounted  to  only  70,000  kilograms. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  was  then  of  the  opinion  that  the  data  given  by  the 
manufacturers  in  1883  were  presumably  too  high  and  that  there  were,  i^erhaps,  some 
duplications. 

The  most  recent  inquiries,  made  after  a new  method,  namely,  as  to  bars  furnished 
by  parting  establishments  for  industrial  use,  have,  however,  proven  that  the  indus- 
trial employment  of  silver  in  the  United  States  is  much  greater  than  has  been 
assumed,  as  a result  of  the  earlier  inquiries.  It  was  as  follows : 


Tear. 

Consumption 
of  silver. 

Old 

material. 

Net  consumption. 

Dollars. 

7, 908,  025 
8,  569, 318 
9, 231, 178 

Dollars. 
652, 047 
011,015 
2,  087,  543 

Dollars. 
7,  255, 978 
7, 958,  303 
7, 143,  635 

Kilos. 

177. 800 
191,  400 

170. 800 

This  large  increase  of  the  industrial  consumption  of  silver  in  the  United  States, 
can  certainly  not  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  changed  metliod  of  determining  it,  but 
is,  doubtless,  partly  due  to  a real  increase  in  the  purchase  of  silverware  and  the 
extension  of  the  manufacture  of  such  ware.  In  the  other  countries  likewise  in  which 
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the  manufacture  of  silver  utensils  and  articles  of  ornament  is  carried  on,  the  use  of 
silver  required  for  that  purpose  has  greatly  increased  since  1883,  although  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  United  States.  An  evidence  of  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
industrial  consumption  of  silver  may  also  be  seen  iu  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of 
silver  refined  by  parting  establishments  has  grovm  considerably  larger  from  year  to 
year,  for  fine  silver  is  in  demand  almost  exclusively  by  manufacturers  since  the 
direct  melting  down  of  silver  coins  has  ceased  on  account  of  the  great  loss  (as  com- 
pared with  their  nominal  value).  Thus  the  gold  and  silver  parting  establishment  at 
Frankfort  sold  fine  silver  as  follows; 


Tear. 

Kilograma. 

Year. 

Kilograms. 

1XS2 

181, 260 
211.  590 
231, 916 
257, 410 
258, 274 

1887 

295,  890 
340,  000 
338,  000 
360, 000 

1883 

1884 

1885...  

1890 

1886 

j 

Besides  the  Frankfort  establishment  just  mentioned,  lino  silver  is  prepared  in 
Europe  by  the  firms  of  Raphael,  Rothschild,  Johnson,  Mathey  & Co.  in  London  ; by 
the  establishment  of  Lyon  Alemand  in  Paris;  the  North  German  Refining  Companj^ 
in  Hamburg;  the  mints  of  Vienna  and  Kremnitz;  the  smelting  works  of  Freibei’g 
and  Lautenthal,  etc.  Without  any  fear  of  being  charged  with  making  an  over- 
estimate, we  think  that  we  may  calculate  the  net  industrial  consumijtion  of  silver 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States  (which,  as  remarked  above,  we  estimated  at  515,000 
kilograms  for  1883)  to  have  averaged  during  recent  years  from  650,000  to  750,000 
kilograms  of  silver  per  annum. 

As  in  the  case  of  gold,  Dr.  Soetbeer  does  not  inform  ns  in  what  iiro- 
portion  this  animal  industrial  consumption  of  silver  was  shared  by  the 
several  countries  in  1881-1889.  ' 

Ottomar  Haupt,  Arbitrages  et  Parites,  eighth  edition,  1894,  says: 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  exact  valuation  of  the  amounts  of  gold 
and  silver  annually  absorbed  by  industry.  The  following  figures,  therefore,  of  the 
industrial  consumption  of  the  precious  metals,  which  are  only  those  of  the  metal 
obtained  from  new  production,  and  must  be  taken  with  caution : 


Ottomar  Haupt’s  Table  of  the  Industrial  Consumption  of  Gold  and  Silver 

IN  THE  World  in  1893. 


Country. 

Iiidusirial  consump- 
tion of  gold. 

Industrial 
coiiaunii)- 
tioii  of  sil- 
ver. 

Kilos. 
17, 000 

Francs. 

58, 000, 000 

Kilos. 

80, 000 
80,  000 

12,  000 
15.  000 
15.  000 
0, 000 

41,  000.  000 

51.000.  000 

51. 000,  000 
20,  000, 000 

100, 000 
115,000 

50,  000 
30, 000 
145. 000 

14,  000 

49, 000, 000 

79,  000 

270, 000, 000 

600,  000 
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Mr.  Ottoiiiar  lTau])t,  continues : If  we  wore  to  proceed  in  an  entirely  rigorous  way, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  amounts  which  industrial  consumption  takes  from 
the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  coins  a certain  sum  represented  by  the  abrasion 
of  the  coins  in  circulation.  Wear  and  tear  evidently  cause  these  jnecos  to  lose  a 
small  fraction  of  their  weight,  but  this  loss  can  not  bo  generalized,  nor  applied  to 
the  total  gold  and  silver  in  circulation,  and  all  the  less  as  this  deperdition,  although 
it  exists  as  a fact,  jdays  no  part  in  practice.  Indeed,  thousands  of  millions  of  coins 
remain  always  intact  in  the  vaults  of  the  great  banks  of  issue,  and  scarcely  any 
Government  dreams  of  systematically  retiring  from  circulation  the  pieces  that  have 
become  too  light  from  abrasion.  These  facts  show  that  it  is  wrong  to  put  the  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  lost  auuually  by  the  abrasion  of  coin  at  a very  high  figure;  if  we 
increase  the  total  of  the  consumption  given  above  by  10,000,000  and  4,000,000  francs, 
respectively,  by  raising  them  to  280,000,000  francs  for  gold  and  630,000  kilograms 
for  silver,  we  believe  that  we  shall  have  taken  sufficiently  into  the  account,  not  only 
abrasion,  but  any  other  mode  of  deduction  that  can  be  foreseen. 

In  1893,  for  the  first  time,  an  interrogatory  relating  to  the  industrial 
consumption  of  gold  and  silver  was  included  in  the  list  of  questions 
sent,  in  this  Bureau’s  annual  circular  of  inquiries  addressed,  through 
our  representatives  abroad,  to  the  governments  to  which  they  were 
accredited. 

The  only  answers  received  to  that  interrogatory  conveying  any  infor- 
mation were  from  France,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Taking  the  industrial  consumption  in  the  United  States  given  above, 
that  of  France,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands,  as  reported  to  this 
Bureau  for  1893,  those  of  Mr.  Ottomar  Haupt  for  1890,  1891,  and  1892, 
and  those  of  Dr.  Soetbeer  for  1885,  give  the  following  table  of  the  net 
industrial  consumption  of  gold  in  the  world,  as  nearly  as  the  same  can 
be  estimated  in  1894 : 


Country. 

Authority. 

Net  con- 
sumption. 

JEilos. 

15,  736 
12,  000 
120 
330 
17,000 
15,  000 
6, 000 
2,  070 
2, 400 
2, 400 
2, 400 

Germany,  1890 

Swit.zflrland,  1890.. 

Belgium,  1885 

Austria-Hungary,  1885 

Russia,  1885 

Other  civilized  countries,  1885 

Total 

75,  456 

This  estimate  would  give  the  gold  industrial  consumption  of  the 
world  at  present  at,  in  round  numbers,  at  75,500  kilograms,  of  the 
value  of  $50,177,300. 

In  the  above  calculation,  $2,777,165  old  material  and  $200,000  foreign 
gold  coin,  representing  4,480  kilograms,  have  been  deducted  from  the 
gross  industrial  consumption  of  gold  in  the  United  States  to  get  the 
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net  amount,  while  the  amount  reported  from  France,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Sweden  have,  with  a like  view,  been  reduced  20  per  cent. 

Estimating  the  net  industrial  consumption  of  silver  in  the  same  way, 
gives  the  following  table: 


Country. 

Autliority. 

Net  con- 
sumption. 

Kilos. 

184, 570 
120,  000 
2,  000 
6,  618 
80, 000 
100, 000 

50. 000 
17, 400 
30,  000 

32. 000 

40. 000 

do 

do 

Haupt 

Soetbeer 

SofithoftT 

do 

662,  588 

* 

The  industrial  consumption  of  silver  in  the  world  in  1893  may,  there- 
fore, be  taken,  in  round  numbers,  to  have  been  (363,000  kilograms,  of  the 
coining  value  of  $27,554,280,  and  the  commercial  value,  at  the  commer- 
cial price  of  silver  during  the  year  ($0.78),  of  $16,622,980. 

In  the  above  table  of  the  world’s  net  industrial  consumption  of  silver 
in  1893,  $1,963,540,  representing  47,246  kilograms,  were  deducted  from 
the  gross  consumption  of  the  metal  in  the  United  States,  for  foreign 
coin  and  old  material,  embraced  in  the  gross  consumption.  A reduc- 
tion of  25  per  cent  was  made  in  the  items  reported  to  this  Bureau  from 
France,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands. 

This  Bureau  publishes  these  figures  as  an  approximate  provisional 
estimate  of  the  annual  industrial  consumption  of  gold  and  silver  in 
civilized  countries  in  1893.  As  will  be  seen,  they  are  based  on  the 
latest  figures  obtainable  in  the  case  of  each  country  from  trustworthy 
sources. 

THE  WORLD’S  PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  IN  1S93  AND  1S9S. 

In  Part  ii  of  this  report  a detailed  account  of  the  output  of  gold  and 
silver  of  the  principal  foreign  precious-metal  producing  countries  of 
the  world  in  1892  and  1893  will  be  found.  It  has  been  necessary,  for 
reasons  stated  in  the  papers  in  the  second  part,  to  modify  materi- 
ally the  figures  of  the  gold  or  silver  output  of  certain  countries  in  1892, 
as  estimated  in  this  Bureau’s  report  on  the  production  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver in  that  year.  The  new  estimate  of  the  silver  output  of  the  United 
States  in  1892  has  been  referred  to  already,  and  the  reasons  for  making 
it  set  forth.  The  principal  changes  in  the  estimate  of  the  yield  of  the 
precious  metals  in  foreign  countries  in  1892  are  these:  In  the  estimate 
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of  the  g’ohl  product  of  Africa  the  output  of  the  West  Coast  ($1,011,924), 
calculated  from  the  gold  exports  of  tliat  region  to  Great  Britain,  has 
been  added  to  that  of  the  South  African  Republic  ($23,220,108),  giving 
a total  African  product  of  gold  in  1892  of  $24,232,032,  representing 
30,401  kilograms  flue,  against  44,090  kilograms  tine,  of  the  value  of 
$29,305,755  in  1893;  China,  which  was  dropped  by  the  former  Director 
of  the  Mint  (Mr.  E.  O.  Leech)  from  the  list  of  gold-producing  countries 
in  1892,  has  been  restored  to  it  in  the  present  report,  for  reasons 
explained  in  the  paper  on  that  country,  in  Part  ii,  its  gold  output  in 
that  year  being  estimated  as  equal  to  the  sum  of  tlie  (exports  of  gold 
bullion  from  the  Empire  to  India  and  Great  Britain,  viz,  12,G78  kilo- 
grams, of  tlie  value  of  $8,426,038.  Germany,  which  had  also  been 
dropped  from  the  list  of  gold-iiroducing  countries  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Leech 
in  1892,  is  likewise  restored  to  it,  having  had,  according  to  official 
returns,  a gold  output  from  its  own  mines  in  that  year  of  3,142.2  kilo- 
grams, of  the  value  of  $2,087,642;  the  figures  of  the  silver  product  of 
Germany  in  1892  have,  in  accordance  with  oflicial  returns,  been  raised 
from  184,818  kilograms,  of  the  coining  value  of  $7,681,000,  to  212,116 
kilograms,  of  the  coining  value  of  $8,815,600.  The  estimate  of  the  sil- 
ver product  of  Mexico  in  1892  has  been  lowered  from  1,419,634  kilo- 
grams fine,  of  the  coining  value  of  $50,000,000,  as  estimated  by  Mr. 
Leech,  to  1,228,994  kilograms,  of  the  coining  value  of  $51,077,000,  offi- 
cially reported  to  this  Bureau  by  the  Mexican  authorities.  These  are 
the  principal  modifications  made  in  the  present  report  of  this  Bureau’s 
estimate  of  the  world’s  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  1802. 

According  to  the  corrected  figures,  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  world  in  1802  was : Gold,  220,133  kilograms,  of  the  value  of 
$146,297,600,  and  silver,  4,757,955  kilograms,  fine,  of  the  commercial 
value  of  $133,822,600  and  the  coining  value  of  $197,740,700,  showing  an 
increase  over  1891  of  a gold  output  of  23,547  kilograms,  or  756,953  fine 
ounces,  of  the  value  of  $15,647,600,  and  an  increase  in  the  silver  output 
of  490,575  kilograms,  or  15,769,200  fine  ounces,  of  the  commercial  value 
($0,875)  of  $13,798,000  and  the  coining  value  of  $20,388,400. 

The  world’s  production  of  gold  in  1893  was  234,006  kilograms,  or 
7,523,362  ounces,  fine,  of  the  value  ot  $155,521,700,  against  220,133  kilo- 
grams, or  7,077,146  ounces,  fine,  of  the  value  of  $146,297,600,  in  1892, 
an  increase  in  weight  of  13,873  kilograms,  or  446,216  fine  ounces,  of  the 
value  of  $9,224,100,  in  1893. 

The  world’s  output  of  silver  in  1893  was,  approximately,  5,013,740 
kilograms,  or  161,162,000  fine  ounces,  of  the  commercial  value  of 
$125,706,400  and  the  coining  value  ot  $208,371,100,  as  compared  with 
the  silver  product  in  1892  of  4,757,955  kilograms,  or  152,940,100  ounces, 
fine,  of  the  commercial  value  of  $133,822,600  and  the  coining  value  of 
$197,940,700,  an  increase  in  1893  of  255,785  kilograms,  or  8,221,900 
ounces,  fine,  of  the  commercial  value  ($0.78)  of  $6,413,100  and  the  coin- 
ing value  of  $10,630,400. 
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Eussia  is  tlie  only  gold-producing  countr^^  of  any  importance  from 
wliicli  no  returns  liad  been  received  for  181)3  when  this  report  went  to 
press. 

The  countries  whose  gold  product  shows  an  increase  in  1893  over 
that  of  1892  are : 


Countries. 

Increase  in 
value. 

United  States 

$2,  955, 000 
1,529,600 
176, 100 
3,500 
25, 600 
19,  600 
168, 500 
5,  073, 800 
495, 300 

Australasia 

Sweden  

Dominion  of  Canada 

British  Guiana 

British  India 

Total 

10, 447,  000 

■ The  countries  whose  product  of  gold  in  1893  shows  a decreasCj  as 
compared  with  1892,  are : 


Germany 

Great  Britain 

Colombia 

Japan 

Korea 

Total  decrease  in  1893 
Total  net  increase 


Countries. 


Decrease  in 
value. 


$588,  700 
8,  900 
579,  200 
27, 700 
18,  400 

1,  222, 900 
9,  224, 100 


The  countries  whose  silver  product  shows  an  increase  in  1893  over 
that  of  1892  are: 


Countries. 

Increase  in 
value. 

$9, 131,300 
6, 280,  600 
183,  600 
108, 700 
483, 800 
124, 400 

16,312, 400 
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T'lie  countries  whose  output  of  silver  in  1893  shows  a decrease,  as 
compared  with  that  of  1892,  are: 


« — — __ — — — — 

Countries. 

Decrease  in 
value. 

$4,  525, 300 
575,  500 
455,  900 
125,  300 

5,  082,  000 
10,  040,  400 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in 
the  world  for  the  calendar  years  1873  to  1893: 

Production  or  Goud  and  Silver  in  the  World  for  the  Calendar  Years 

1873-1892. 


Calendar  years. 

Gold. 

Fine  ounces 
(troy). 

Silver. 

Commercial 

value. 

Coining 

value. 

1873 

if06,  200,  000 

63,  267,  000 

$82, 120, 000 

$81,800,000 

1874 

90,  750, 000 

55,  300,  000 

70, 673, 000 

71,  500,  000 

1875 

97,500,  000 

02,  202,  000 

• 77,578,000 

80,  500,  000 

1876 

103, 700,  000 

67,753,000 

78,  322,  000 

87,  600,  000 

1877 

114, 000,  000 

62,  048, 000 

75,  240,  000 

81,  000,  000 

1878 

119,000,000 

73, 476,  000 

84, 644, 000 

95,  000,  000 

1879 

109,  000,000 

74, 250,  000 

83, 383, 000 

96,  000,  000 

1880 

106,  500,  000 

74,  791, 000 

85,  636, 000 

96, 700, 000 

1881 

103, 000,  000 

78,  890, 000 

89,  777,  000 

102,  000, 000 

1832 

102,  000, 000 

86, 470,  000 

98,  230,  000 

111,  800,  000 

1883 

95, 400,  000 

89,177,000 

98, 986,  000 

115,  300,  000 

1884 

101,700,000 

81,  597,  000 

90,  817,  000 

105,  500, 000 

1885 

108,400,000 

91,  652,  000 

97,  564,  OO'O 

118,500,  000 

1886 

too,  000  000 

93,  276,  000 

92,  772, 000 

120,  600,  000 

1887 

105, 775,  000 

98, 124,  000 

94,  031,  000 

124,  281,000 

1888 

no,  197,  000 

108,  827,  000 

102, 283,  000 

140, 706,  000 

1889 

123, 489,  000 

120,  214,  000 

112,400,  000 

155, 428,  000 

1890 

118,849,000 

126,  095,  000 

132, 400, 000 

163, 032, 000 

1891 

130,  650,  000 

137, 171,  000 

135,  525,  000 

177, 352,  000 

1892 

146,298,  000 

152,  940,  000 

133,  823,000 

197, 741,  000 

1893 

155,  522,  000 

161,102,  000 

125,  706,  000 

208, 371,  000 

In  Part  ii  of  this  reiiort  will  be  found  separate  papers  on  the  gold 
and  silver  product  of  the  various  foreign  countries.  The  Director  has, 
in  all  instances,  endeavored  to  state  the  sources  of  his  information  on 
the  output  of  the  precious  metals,  and  to  use  the  exact  language  of 
the  authority  cited  in  order  that  the  degree  of  credibility  to  be  attached 
to  such  authority  might  be  duly  measured. 

The  United  States  in  1893  shared  to  the  extent  of  23.11  per  cent  in 
the  total  gold  production  of  the  world.  The  world’s  output  of  gold  in 
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1893  was  tlie  largest  in  history,  anioiiutiiig,  as  it  did,  to  234,006  kilo- 
grams, of  the  value,  in  round  numbers,  of  $155,522,000. 

The  highest  previous  yield  of  gold  was  in  the  period  1856-1860,  when 
the  production  reached  an  average  weight  per  annum,  according  to  Dr. 
Soetbeer,  of  201,750  kilograms  fine,  and  an  average  yearly  value  of 
562,900,000  marks,  or  $133,970,000. 

The  output  of  gold,  therefore,  in  1893  was  16.08  per  cent  greater  than 
the  annual  average  of  the  period  of  the  greatest  productiveness  of  the 
Californian  and  Australian  gold  mines. 

A still  more  notable  fact,  and  one  which  will  be  a matter  of  surprise 
to  the  world  of  finance — as  attention  is  now  for  the  first  time  called  to 
it — is,  that  the  value  of  the  gold  product  of  the  world  in  1893  was  only 
8.77  per  cent  less  than  the  average  aggregate  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  product  of  the  world  in  1861-1865.  Dr.  Soetbeer  estimates  the 
value  of  the  average  total  output  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  in 
1861-1865  at  715,634,000  marks,  or  $170,473,383.  The  value  of  the 
world’s  production  of  gold  in  1893  alone  was,  as  remarked  above,  in 
round  numbers,  $155,522,000,  or  ($1=4.1979222  marks)  652,869,000 
marks,  a difierence  of  62,765,000  marks,  or  $14,951,400.  In  other  words, 
the  value  of  the  yield  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  world  in  1893  was  only 
$14,951,400  less  than  tLe  value  of  the  average  yield  of  both  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  the  world  in  1861-’65. 

The  average  value  of  both  tbe  gold  and  silver  i^roduct  of  the  world 
for  the  period  of  eight  years,  1860-’73,  which  just  preceded  the  begin- 
ning of  the  depreciation  of  silver,  was  801,093,000  marks,  or  $190,831,000, 
a difference  between  the  value  of  the  average  total  of  the  gold  and  silver 
production  of  these  years  and  that  of  the  gold  product  of  1893  alone, 
of  only  $35,309,000.  If  the  production  of  gold  in  1894  exceeds  that  of 
1893  by  22.7+  per  cent,  it  will  reach  in  value  the  world’s  production  of 
both  metals  ($190,831,000)  twenty  years  ago.  This  is  a most  momentous 
fact,  and  one  which  must  have  much  influence  on  the  monetary  policy 
of  all  civilized  states  in  the  future. 

' The  great  probability  is  that  the  value  of  the  world’s  output  of  gold 
in  1894  will  equal  that  of  both  metals  in  the  years  1861-’65,  and  in  1895 
or  1896,  that  of  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of  the 
depreciation  of  silver,  i.  e.,  the  average  of  1866-’73,  inclusive.  It  may 
be  predicted  with  certainty  that  it  will  be  greater  in  1897  than  such 
average. 

Of  the  $14,951,400  of  gold  needed  to  bring  the  value  of  the  yield  of 
the  gold  mines  of  the  world  in  1894  up  to  that  of  the  world’s  average 
output  of  both  gold  and  silver  in  1861-’65,  it  is  even  now  demonstrable 
that  South  Africa  alone  will  furnish  at  least  $8,574,085,  leaving  an 
excess  of  only  $7,361,915  to  be  supplied  by  other  countries. 
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Tlie  production  of  the  Witwatersriindt  during  the  first  four  months 
of  1894  was: 


OuncPB. 

January 149,814 

February 

March 165,372 

April 1«8,745 


Total 635,801 


The  total  of  the  Witwatersrandt  for  the  wliole  year  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  three  times  this  amount,  i.  e.,  over  1,907,403  ounces. 

If  200,000  ounces  for  the  rest  of  South  Africa  be  added  to  the  above 
sum,  the  total  gold  output  of  the  Transvaal  in  1894  would  amount  to 
2,107,403  ounces  of  the  value  of  $30,920,430,  an  increase  over  the  value 
of  the  gold  product  of  South  Africa  iu  1893  of  $8,020,005,  or  of  30.49  per 
cent. 

Should  the  gold  product  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world  increase 
in  1894  over  that  of  1893  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  1893  did  over 
that  of  1892,  viz,  by  $4,150,300,  or  3.288  per  cent,  the  production  of  the 
the  world  in  1894  would  amount  to  $168,299,000. 

Again,  should  South  Africa’s  product  in  1895  increase  in  only  the 
same  proportion  over  its  estimated  output  for  1894,  viz,  30.49  jiercent, 
or  $11,257,041  (the  yield  of  the  West  Coast  continuing  stationary  at 
that  of  1892,  $1,011,924),  and  the  product  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
the  same  ratio  as  in  1893,  the  total  gold  production  of  the  world  would, 
in  1895,  increase  over  that  of  1894  by  $15,543,500  and  reach  the  figure 
of  $183,842,000,  leaving  a difference  in  the  value  of  the  estimated  pro- 
duction of  gold  a year  and  a half  hence,  and  the  vmlue  of  the  produc- 
tion of  both  gold  and  silver  in  1866-1873,  of  a little  less  than 
$7,000,000. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  that  in  1894  the  value  of  the  out- 
put of  gold  alone  will  very  nearly  equal  that  of  the  yield  of  the  world’s 
mines  of  both  gold  and  silver  in  1861-’65,  and,  a little  later,  that  of 
the  total  production  of  both  metals  before  the  demonetization  or  depre- 
ciation of  silver.  Value,  not  weight,  is  the  thing  to  be  chiefly  con- 
sidered in  the  production  of  gold  and  silver,  viewed  from  a monetary 
point  of  view. 

The  results  reached  above  will  be  made  clearer  from  the  following 


tabular  view : 

Average  value  of  the  world’s  output  of  gold  and  silver,  1861-1865 $170, 473, 383 

Average  value  of  the  world’s  output  of  gold  and  silver,  1866-1873 190, 831, 000 

Value  of  the  world’s  output  of  gold  alone,  1893 155, 522,  000 


Estimated  minimum  value  of  tbe  world’s  output  of  gold  alone,  1894  . . . 168, 299,  000 
Estimated  minimum  value  of  the  world’s  output  of  gold  alone,  1895  . . . 183, 842, 000 

If  the  gold  output  of  the  mines  of  the  world  in  1893  found  its  way  to 
the  mints  of  the  civilized  countries  of  the  earth  in  the  same  proportion 
as  to  value  that  both  gold  and  silver  did  in  1866-1873,  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  the  gold  output  in  tlie  near  future  will  probably  equal  the  value 
of  the  average  output  of  both  gold  and  silver  in  the  years  immediately 
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preceding  the  begimiiiig  of  the  depreciation  of  silver,  must  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  international 
bimetallism.  It  can  not,  however,  be  admitted  to  be  decisive  of  such 
necessity. 

But,  although  the  value  of  the  yield  of  gold  in  1893  does  not  come 
up  to  the  average  of  that  of  both  metals  in  1886-1873,  there  is  a possi- 
bility that  the  value  of  the  new  gold  available  for  original  coinage  in 
1893  was  greater  than  the  value  of  the  newly  produced  gold  and  silver 
available,  in  the  average,  for  a like  purpose,  in  the  period  1866-1873, 
and  this  j)ossibility  depends  mainly  on  the  approximate  correctness  of 
the  estimates  that  have  been  made  of  the  amounts  of  gold  and  silver 
employed  annually  in  the  industrial  arts.  This  much  being  promised, 
it  may  be  asked : How  much  of  the  234,006  kilograms  of  gold  produced 
in  the  world  in  1893  has  served,  or  will  probably  serve,  monetary  pur- 
poses'? The  new  gold  annually  produced  is  employed,  partly  in  the 
industrial  artsj  part  is  definitively  exported  to  the  East,  and  is  there 
hoarded,  being  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  monetary  uses  of  civilized 
countries.  These  are  the  two  principal  nonmoiietar^'  emplo5'ments  of 
gold.  The  37,325  kilograms  of  gold,  at  which  Eussia’s  production  is 
estimated  in  1893,  will  be  kept  in  the  country  as  was  that  of  1892,  and 
will,  for  the  present,  presumably  serve  no  monetary  purpose.  To  obtain 
the  amount  of  gold  available  in  1893  for  new  coinage  in  civilized 
countries,  outside  of  Eussia,  the  sum  of  these  three  items  must  be 
deducted  from  the  total  gold  product  in  the  year  from  the  mines  of  the 
world. 

But  what  was  the  amount  of  gold  employed  in  the  industrial  arts  in 
1893'?  Perhaps  as  fair  a way  of  calculating  it  as  can  be  imagined 
would  be  to  take  the  average  of  the  estimates  made  of  it,  in  recent 
years,  by  this  Bureau,  and  by  competent  precious-metal  statisticians. 

This  Bureau  has  estimated  it  in  the  present  report  at  75,500  kilo- 
grams; OttomarHaupt,  in  1894,at79,000  kilograms;  Dr. Soetbeer placed 
it  in  1891  at  from  100,000  to  120,000  kilograms;  Prof.  Lexis  believes  it 
can  not  exceed  100,000  kilograms.  Dr.  Soetbeer’s  estimate  may  be 
taken  at  the  mean  of  his  maximum  and  minimum.  The  estimates  of 
the  amount  of  gold  used  in  industry,  would,  therefore,  stand  thus: 


Kilo. 

Bureau  of  tlie  Mint 75, 500 

Ottomar  Haupt 79, 000 

Prof.  Lexis’  maximum 100,  000 

Mean  between  Dr.  Soetbecr’s  maximum  ami  minimum 110, 000 


Total 304, 500 

Average  estimate 91,125 


or,  in  round  numbers,  90,000  kilograms,  representing  $59,814,000,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  $60,000,000.  The  net  imports  of  gold  into  India  in 
1893  amounted  to  4,575.7  kilograms,  of  the  value  of  $3,039,000.  The 
product  of  the  Eussian  mines  was  37,325  kilograms,  of  the  value  in 
round  numbers  of  $25,000,000.  The  sum  of  these  items  is  $88,000,000, 
which  sum  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  world’s  output  of  gold  in 
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1893,  i.  e.,  $155,522,000,  leaves  an  amount  of  gold  available  for  the  new 
coinage  of  civilized  countries  (Russia  excepted),  of  $07,522,000. 

How  does  tins  value  of  the  amount  of  gold  available  for  coinage  pur- 
poses in  1893  compare  with  that  of  both  gold  and  silver  available  for  the 
same  purposes  iu  the  years  1860-1873?  It  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing calculation  that  there  is  at  present  little  diflerence  between 
them.  The  average  total  output  of  gold  in  the  world  in  these  years 
was  187,105  kilograms.  The  net  average  amount  of  gold  consumed  in 
the  arts  in  1871-1873,  according  to  Dr.  Soetbeer,  was  84,000  kilograms. 
The  average  definitive  export  of  gold  to  India,  1800-1873,  was  30,478 
kilograms,  or  $20,255,615.  Thus  the  total  gold  devoted  to  other  pur- 
poses than  coinage  in  1871-1873,  was  114,478  kilograms,  leaving  72,027 
kilograms  of  the  value  of  $48,207,904  gold,  to  be  employed  iu  the  coin- 
age of  civilized  countries. 

The  average  total  output  of  silver  in  the  world  in  the  years  1866-1873 
was  1,575,402  kilograms.  The  net  average  amount  of  silver  consumed 
in  the  arts,  1871-1873,  was,  according  to  Dr.  Soetbeer,  471,000  kilograms, 
or,  in  round  numbers,  470,000  kilograms.  The  average  net  export  of 
silver  to  India,  1806-1873,  was  809,647  kilograms,  of  the  value  of 
$33,048,925.  The  total  silver,  therefore,  employed  otherwise  than  in 
the  coinage  of  civilized  States,  was  1,279,647  kilograms,  leaving  for  the 
latter  purpose  an  average  of  295,815  kilograms  of  silver,  of  the  value 
of  $12,294,071.  Adding  this  amount  to  that  of  the  gold  available  for 
new  coinage  in  1800-1873,  gives  an  average  total  value  of  the  two 
metals  that  might  have  gone  to  add  to  the  monetary  circulation  of 
civilized  countries  in  the  years  just  previous  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
white  metal,  of  $00,561,975,  as  comi)ared  with  $67,522,000,  the  value 
in  1893,  of  the  gold  alone,  available  for  coinage  purposes,  an  increase 
in  the  latter  year  of  $7,000,000.  The  production  of  gold  in  the  near 
future  will  increase  this  difference  in  favor  of  1894  and  the  following 
years,  thus  giving  a larger  amount  of  gold  for  the  coinage  purposes  of 
civilized  nations  (except  Russia)  to  keep  pace,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
with  the  growth  of  population.  No  deduction  from  the  total  gold  prod- 
uct of  1893  was  made  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  gold  coins  in  circula- 
tion, which  must  be  taken  from  the  total  available  for  coinage  before 
there  can  be  any  real  increase  in  the  gold  currency  of  the  world,  for 
the  reason  that,  as  compared  with  the  other  items,  it  is  insignificant. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  attention  must  be  called  here.  It  is 
this:  Gold  at  present  exported  to  Russia  is,  to  a very  great  extent, 
like  the  gold  exported  in  years  past  to  India.  It  is  largely  definitive 
exportation,  and  is  hoarded,  not  so  much  by  individuals  as  by  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Bank  of  the  State.  Russia  withdraws 
from  circulation  not  only  the  product  of  its  own  gold  mines,  but  the 
foreign  coin  and  gold  bars  which  it  imports.  The  net  import  of  gold 
bars  and  coin  into  Russia  in  1891  and  1892  amounted  to  $55,301,098 
and  $89,301,098  in  those  years,  respectively.  As  the  balance  of  trade 
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is  favorable  to  Russia,  and  lias  been  for  a number  of  years,  this  excess 
of  imports  of  gold  bullion  and  foreign  gold  coin  into  Russia,  like  the 
gold  output  of  its  own  mines,  serves  no  monetary  imrposi^  and  to  the 
extent  of  the  excess  of  the  imports  of  foreign  gold,  at  least,  impoverishes 
the  gold  monetary  circulation  of  some  other  country. 

The  amount  of  gold  accumulated  in  the  Imperial  Russian  treasury 
and  Bank  of  the  State  was  as  follows,  at  the  end  of  the  years  named: 


Tears. 

HouWe8. 

Dollars. 

Years. 

Eoubles. 

Dollars. 

1883 

187,  000,  000 
196,  000, 000 
211,  000,  000 
284,  000,  000 
255, 000,  000 
273,  000, 000 

144, 326,  600 
151,  272, 800 
162,  849,800 
219, 191, 200 
196,  809,  000 
210, 701, 400 

1889 

312. 000,  000 

348. 000.  000 
355,  000, 000 

545. 000.  000 
612,  033, 000 

240, 801, 600 
268, 586, 400 

273. 989. 000 

420. 631.000 
472,  367, 000 

1884 

1890  

1885 

1891 

1886 

1892  

1887 

1893 

1888 

This  fund  has  been  amassed,  to  a large  extent,  by  draining  the  chan- 
nels of  the  monetary  circulation  of  foreign  countries,  which  must  be 
again  replenished  from  newly  iiroduced  gold  before  there  can  be  any 
increase  in  the  actual  active  gold  circulation  of  the  world  from  the 
annual  output  of  the  metal. 

Just  now  very  little  gold  leaves  Russia  except  to  pay  the  interest  on 
its  gold  debt. 

That  Russia’s  balance  of  trade  is  favorable  to  it,  appears,  from  the 
following  table : 


Tears. 

Exports  in 
credit 
roubles. 

Imports  in 
credit 
roubles. 

Excess  of  ex- 
ports, credit 
roubles. 

1884 

589, 000, 000 

536, 000, 000 

53,  000,  000 

1885 

538, 000,  000 

435, 000, 000 

103,000,  000 

1886 

488, 000, 000 

426, 000,  000 

02. 000,  000 

1887 

622, 000, 000 

399, 000,  000 

223, 000, 000 

1888 

793, 000, 000 

380, 000, 000 

407,  GOO,  000 

1889 

766,  000,  000 

431,  000, 000 

335, 000, 000 

1890  

703, 000, 000 

406,  000, 000 

297, 000, 000 

1891 

721,  000,  000 

379,  000, 000 

342, 000, 000 

1892  

470, 000, 000 

367, 000, 000 

103, 000, 000 

There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  product  of  Russia’s  gold 
mines  in  1893  should  be  considered  as  not  available  for  monetary  pur- 
poses, and  the  right  decision  of  the  question  is  not  devoid  of  difhculty. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  its  net  imports  of  gold  from  foreign  countries 
which,  during  the  past  three  years,  have  been  devoted  to  increasing  its 
gold  treasure.  What  Russia’s  policy  is  in  accumulating  so  large  an 
amount  of  gold  has  been  exj)lained  in  dilferent  ways  by  diflerent  pub- 
licists. It  has  been  said  that  Russia  is  increasing  its  gold  stock  in 
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order  to  increase  its  credit  and  its  financial  standing'  witli  the  leading 
states  of  the  world.  If  this  be  the  ex])lanation,  it  has  succeeded. 
Then  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  gold  accaininlated  by  the  Empire  is 
a war  fund.  Lastly,  it  is  contended  that  it  is  amassed  as  a step  towards 
the  reform  of  Eussia’s  currency  and  the  adoption  in  practice  of  the  gold 
stambard.  If  accumulated  as  a war  fund,  it  has  at  present,  at  least,  no 
nionetary  use.  If  as  a measure  of  currency  reform,  or  as  a redemption 
fund  at  some  future  day,  for  the  paper  credit  roubles,  now  the  exclu- 
sive monetary  medium  of  the  country,  it  must  be  considered  even  at 
present  as  serving  a monetary  purpose;  and  in  this  case  the  amount  of 
new  gold  available  in  1893  for  coinage  would  have  to  be  placed,  not  at 
$07,000,000,  but  at  $92,000,000,  an  increase  of  53.3  ])er  cent  over  the 
amount  of  both  gold  and  silver  that  could  have  been  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  in  1800-1873. 

No  matter  what  the  pui'i)ose  for  which  Eussia  has  collected  its  vast 
amount  of  treasure,  it  must,  sooner  or  later,  find  a monetary  employ- 
ment at  home  or  abroad. 


WORLD’S  COINAGE. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a table,  revised  from  the  latest  infor- 
mation received,  exhibiting  the  coinages  of  the  various  countries  of 
the  world  during  the  calendar  years  1891, 1892,  and  1893. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  same: 


Calendar  3'ear3. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1891 

$119, 534,122 
172, 473, 124 
231,  8G2,  530 

$138,  294,  367 
155,  929,  765 
135,  945,  426 

1892 

1893 

The  above  figures  represent,  as  iiearlyns  this  Bureau  has  been  able 
to  ascertain,  the  total  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  coinages  executed 
in  the  world  during  the  years  therein  named. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  total  of  these  coinages 
does  not  correctly  represent  the  amount  of  new  gold  and  new  silver 
made  into  coins  during  the  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  coinages  as 
reported  include  the  value  of  domestic  and  foreign  coins  melted  for 
recoinage,  as  well  as  old  material,  plate,  etc.,  used  in  coinage. 

Ill  the  circular  letter  of  inquiry  prepared  at  this  Bureau  and  sent  to 
foreign  governments  through  the  Department  of  State,  asking  for 
information  on  these  subjects,  it  was  especially  requested  that  each 
country  report  the  amount  of  such  recoinages.  This  has  been  done  in 
many  instances,  but  not  in  all. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  SPECIAL  AGENTS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  MINT 
ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  1893 
IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


H.  Ex.  237 5 
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I. 


ALASKA. 


By  Charles  G.  Yale. 


There  is  very  little  variation  in  either  the  gold  or  silver  product 
of  Alaska  from  year  to  year.  The  g’old  remains  from  $1,000,000  to 
$1,100,000,  and  the  silver  a little  over  $10,000. 

The  product  of  the  Territory  for  the  calendar  year  1803,  as  shown  by 
returns  from  producers  received  at  the  mint  at  San  Francisco,  is  as 


follows : 

Gold $1, 038, 824. 00 

Silver 10,  983. 92 

Total 1,049,807.92 

The  output  of  the  year  1892  was: 

Gold $1, 080,  446 

Silver 10,  030 


Total 1,090,476 

A comparison  of  these  figures  shows  a nominal  increase  in  the  silver 
product  and  a decrease  of  gold  output  of  $41,622.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  mines  which  reported  iDroduct  in  1892  from  which  no  returns 
were  received  in  1893. 

The  Yukon  Eiver  placer  mines  made  a considerably  larger  product 
than  in  the  previous  year.  At  Forty-mile  Creek  35  miners  took  out 
$25,000;  at  Nugget  G-ulch  3 men  took  out  $1,500;  at  Franklin  Gulch 
40  men  took  out  $35,000;  at  Miller  Creek  80  mnn  obtained  $100,000; 
at  Davis  Creek  35  men  got  $30,000,  and  atPilker  Gulch  3 men  obtained 
$4,000,  for  the  season’s  work.  The  Bethel  mine,  also  on  the  Yukon,  at 
Tanana,  made  a product  of  $2,500.  Up  about  the  region  of  Forty-mile 
Creek  there  are  some  50  or  more  miners  prospecting.  Miller  Creek  was 
struck  in  the  spring  of  1893  and  the  men  took  up  some  fifty  claims  of 
500  feet  each.  ISineteen  claims  were  worked  during  the  season  of  1893. 

Toward  the  mouth  of  the  creek  the  ground  is  from  15  to  25  feet  to 
pay  dirt,  and  very  flat  and  more  difficult  to  open  than  above. 

The  Gold  Hill  mine  at  Tanana  station  was  not  operated  last  season, 
owing  to  lack  of  material  to  work  with. 

At  Juneau  the  yield  from  the  Juneau  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company  was  some  800  tons  of  ore,  averaging  about  $11  per  ton. 

The  Apollo  Consolidated  mine,  which  produced  $48,000,  is  on  Unga 
Island,  one  of  the  Aleutian  group. 
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The  silver  obtained  in  the  Territory,  amounting  to  $10,982.93,  and 
$5,641.72  of  the  gold  came  from  small  lots  of  ore  sent  to  the  Tacoma 
Smelting  and  Eefining  Works  for  treatment.  These  lots  of  ore  were 
mainly  for  purposes  of  test  from  quartz  mines  in  various  i3arts  of  Alaska, 
where  men  are  opening  or  developing  new  claims. 

The  most  important  mine  in  Alaska,  and  the  one  making  the  largest 
product,  is  owned  by  the  Alaska-Treadwell  Gold  Mining  Company.  It 
is  situated  on  Douglas  Island  and  is  equipped  with  a quartz  mill  of 
240  stamps,  with  all  the  necessary  concentrators  and  modern  machinery. 

The  record  of  bullion  output  by  this  mine  is  a somewhat  remarkable 
one,  considering  the  low  grade  of  the  quartz  mined  and  worked.  In 
1893  the  ores  produced  and  worked  amounted  to  237,127  tons,  of  an 
average  assay  value  of  $2.42,  from  which  was  obtained  $779,782.28,  or 
40,868.88  ounces  of  gold  of  an  average  fineness  of  0.923.  The  increase 
of  product  of  gold  over  that  of  1892  was  $103,556.93.  The  mill  of  this 
company  is  operated  by  water  power,  and  both  mining  and  milling  are 
accomplished  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate.  The  quartz  deposit  is  very 
extensive  and  more  in  the  nature  of  an  immense  quarry  than  an  ordi- 
nary lode.  Supplies  are  obtained  from  San  Francisco  by  sea  at  rates 
even  less  than  many  mines  in  California  obtain  them  by  rail  or  road. 

The  mining  season  for  placer  work  in  Alaska  is  quite  short,  and  the 
country  is  an  expensive  one  to  iDrospect.  There  are  no  roads,  and  water 
transportation  is  necessary  in  most  cases.  The  men  go  from  place  to 
place  in  canoes.  In  the  winter  most  of  the  placer  miners  come  to  San 
Francisco,  returning  in  the  early  spring. 


II. 


J El  ZONA. 

By  John  F.  Blandy, 

Mining  Engineer,  Erescott,  Ariz. 

Tlie  yield  of  gold  in  Arizona  for  the  year  1893  was  nearly  equal  to 
that  for  1892,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  three  largest  mines  in 
Yavapai  County  have  been  idle  almost  all  the  year  and  a large  mine 
in  Pinal  County  for  six  months  of  the  year.  This  has  been  made  up  by 
an  increased  yield  in  Chapparel  district  of  Yavapai  County,  discoveries 
in  the  Superstition  district  of  Pinal  County,  and  greater  activity  in 
gold  mining  in  Pima  County.  Tliere  is  greater  activity  in  that  indus- 
try at  the  present  time  throughout  the  Territory  than  ever  before. 

The  yield  of  silver  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  year  1892.  This 
came  almost  all  from  the  White  Hills  district  of  Mohave  County.  The 
indications  are  that  there  will  be  a still  greater  inci’ease  in  tlie  year 
1894,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  price  of  silver  can  drop  low  enough  to 
make  such  rich  ores  unprofitable.  In  all  other  sections  of  the  Terri- 
tory silver  mining  may  be  said  to  be  at  a standstill. 

Where  returns  have  been  made  to  me  in  dollars  and  cents,  I have 
changed  it  into  ounces  of  silver,  at  an  average  value  of  75  cents  per 
ounce.  So  many  reports  have  been  marked  ^‘confidential’^  that  I have 
given  no  detail  of  the  counties. 

Pkoduction  of  Arizona  for  the  Year  1893. 


Counties. 


Cocliise 

Gila 

Graham  ... 
Maricopa . . 

Mohave 

Pima 

Pinal 

Yavapai  . . . 
Yuma 

Total 


Gold. 

Per  express. 

In  ores. 

Total. 

Value. 

Fine  ounces. 

Fme  ounces. 

Fine  ounces. 

125 

3,  751.  8 

3,  876. 8 

$77,  536 

60 

60 

1,200 

14.2 

14.2 

284 

2,  610.  8 

2,616.8 

52,  326 

360.5 

4,  710 

5,  070. 50 

101,  410 

4, 686 

4,  686 

93,  720 

7,  023 

7,  623 

152,  460 

7,350 

9,  637. 75 

16,  987.  75 

339,  755 

17,  976 

17,  976 

359,  520 

40, 811.  5 

18,  099.  55 

58, 911.  05 

1, 178,  211 
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Production  of  Arizona  for  the  Year  1893— Continued. 


Countiea. 

Silver. 

Total  value 
of  gold  and 
silver. 

Bullion. 

Ores. 

Total. 

Talno  at 
$1.2929. 

Cocliise 

Fine  ounces. 

Fine  ounces. 
479, 114 

Fine  ounces. 
479, 114 
18,  798 
2,  700 

$619,  446. 49 
24, 303.  93 
3, 490.  83 

$696,982.49 
25,  503. 93 
3, 774.  83 
52,  326. 00 
2, 116,  235. 62 
308, 156.  51 
155,  879.  72 
684, 493.  85 
488, 810. 00 

Gila 

18,798 
2,  700 

Graham  

Maricopa 

Mohave 

Pijia 

Pinal 

10,000 
163, 962 
2,  645 
1,300 
100,  000 

1, 548, 377 
1,895 

1, 558,  377 
165, 857 
2,  645 
266,  640 
100, 000 

2, 014,  825.  62 
214,  436. 51 
3, 419.  72 
344, 738. 85 
129,  290.  00 

Yavapai 

Yuma  

205,  340 

Total 

299, 405 

2,  294. 726 

2,  594, 131 

3, 353, 951. 95 

4, 532, 102. 95 

Pounda 

Total  copper 44,  251, 283 

Total  lead  reported ....  3, 285, 992 


III. 


CJ  LIFORNIA. 

By  CiiAKLES  G.  Yale. 

The  siiporiiitendentof  the  mint  at  San  Francisco  reports  the  product 
of  precious  metals  of  the  State  of  California  for  the  calendar  year  1893 
to  have  been: 


Gold $12,  538,  779. 60 

Silver 537, 158. 37 


Total 13,075,937.97 

As  against  the  preceding  year  as  follows: 

Gold $12,  571,  900.  57 

Silver 463,  602. 46 

Total 13,035,503.03 

These  figures  show  a decrease  of  gold  product  of  $33,120.97  and  an 
increase  in  silver  of  $73,555.91.  The  total  increase  in  precious-metal 
product  for  the  year  is  $10,431.94.  Considering  the  total  amount,  these 
differences  are  merely  nominal,  though  the  increase  of  silver  is  some- 
what marked,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  silver  mines 
are  closed.  The  silver  from  California  this  year  comes  almost  entirely 
from  a few  large  properties  in  San  Bernardino  County. 

The  increase  is  even  larger  than  it  appears,  since  a portion  credited 
to  California  in  the  statistics  of  1892  properly  belongs  to  the  State  of 
i^evada,  for  reasons  given  under  the  remarks  concerning  Mono. County, 
in  another  part  of  this  chapter.  While  the  gold  product  of  the  State 
shows  a very  slight  variation  from  the  amount  of  the  previous  year, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a material  increase  for  sev- 
eral years  to  come  by  reason  of  the  increased  interest  manifested  in 
the  gold-milling  industry.  Silver,  copper,  and  lead  mining  has  been 
in  such  a depressed  condition  that;  men  from  other  States  have  turned 
their  attention  to  gold  mining.  As  California  has  the  most  extensive 
auriferous  area  in  the  United  States,  it  is  to  this  State  attention  is 
naturally  turned;  and  there  has  been  more  demand  for  gold  properties 
during  the  past  six  or  eight  months  than  has  been  the  case  in  twenty 
years.  Moreover,  the  California  mining  men  themselves,  who  have 
invested  more  or  less  in  silver  mines  elsewhere,  are  realizing  better  the 
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possibilities  of  profit  in  their  own  State,  and  are  opening  and  develop, 
ing  gold  mines  in  the  various  counties. 

It  is  a fact  worthy  of  note  tliat  many  of  the  larger  producing  prop- 
erties of  the  State  have  materially  increased  their  output  this  year 
over  their  records  of  1892.  The  three  leading  gold  mines  of  the  State 
may  be  cited  as  confirmatory  examples.  The  Utica  Mining  Company, 
at  Angel’s  Camj),  Calaveras  County,  the  largest  producer  in  the  State, 
which  yielded  $474,713.14  in  gold  in  1893,  returns  this  year  $1,309,987.51, 
an  increase  of  $834,256.37,  an  amount  above  the  entire  output  of 
the  county  in  1892.  The  Kennedy  Mine,  Jackson,  Amador  County, 
the  second  in  rank,  which  yielded  $446,059.97  in  1892,  increases  its 
yield  this  year  to  $062,729.63,  an  increase  of  $216,009.66.  The  North 
Star  Mine,  of  Grass  Valley,  the  third  in  rank,  with  a yield  in  1892  of 
$2  5,391.00,  returns  this  year  $335,756.94,  an  increase  of  $100,365.88. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  all  these  Avere  old  mines  reopened  or  put  in  pro- 
ducing shape  by  the  investment  of  capital.  These  three  examples,  of 
many  on  a smaller  scale  which  might  be  cited,  have  encouraged,  others 
to  reo])en  properties  Avhich  have  laid  idle  for  years  and  which  did  not 
j)ay  under  the  conditions  Avith  relation  to  quartz  mining  which  existed 
tAA-enty  or  twenty-five  years  ago. 

At  Forbestown,  Butte  County,  a very  old  district,  capital  has  been 
invested,  and  there  are  noAv  several  producing  properties.  Around 
Angel’s  Camp,  Cala\mras  County,  where  the  Utica  properties  are  situ- 
ated, many  of  the  old  claims  have  been  purchased  and  are  being  prop- 
erly developed.  This  is  true  of  many  other  parts  of  the  State  in  the 
older  mining  counties.  The  conditions  of  gold  mining  are  now  much 
better  understood  than  formerly,  and  both  mining  and  milling  are  car- 
ried on  at  a great  deal  cheaper  rate  than  has  before  been  knoAAui. 
There  has  been  a distinct  re\dval  in  the  quartz-mining  industry  in  Cal- 
ifornia in  the  past  year,  but  the  effect  ou  the  bullion  product  will 
scarcely  be  shown  before  the  end  of  1894,  because  so  much  preliminary 
development  Avork  is  now  being  done.  In  addition  to  the  old  mines,  a 
number  of  neAv  ones  are  being  opened,  and  some  few  which  were  for- 
merly producers  have  been  found  not  to  pay. 

The  inquiry  Avill  naturally  follow:  AVhy,  in  aucav  of  the  material 
increase  of  gold  product,  shoAvn  by  the  examples  cited,  there  has  not  fol- 
lowed a.  corresponding  material  increase  in  the  total  gold  product  of 
the  States?  This  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  estimate  of 
output  of  small  mines,  and  Chinese  in  the  various  camps  of  the  differ- 
ent counties  of  the  State,  have  been  made  in  a someAvhat  conservative 
manner,  and  carefully  analyzed  and  compared  Avith  the  output  of  the 
individual  mines  at  the  respective  ])laces.  In  brief,  the  endeavor  has 
been  to  exercise  every  effort  to  obtain  actual  returns  to  take  the  place 
of  estimates. 

In  California  there  are  many  Chinese,  rortuguese,  and  Italian  miners, 
li'om  whom,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  returns  from 
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circulars,  or  answers  to  letters  of  inquiry.  Where  there  are  many  of 
these,  or  many  white  miners  owning  small  claims  producing  only  a 
few  hundreds  a year,  dependence  must  be  placed  on  the  estimates  of 
express  agents,  gold-dust  buyers,  and  merchants  who  handle  the  pro’ 
duct,  or  prominent  miners  familiar  with  the  mines  of  the  locality.  Nat- 
urally, care  and  judgment  must  be  exercised  with  respect  to  such  es- 
itmates,  since  they  may  frequently  include  amounts  already  reported  to 
the mintfrom individual  mines.  Comparisons mustbemade  with  figures 
already  received  from  the  same  place,  in  order  not  to  duplicate  amounts. 

This  year,  as  stated,  these  estimates  of  small  mines  and  Chinese  are 
treated  very  conservatively,  and  amounts  already  received  from  the 
respective  places  deducted  from  them,  which  will  account,  in  a mea- 
sure, for  the  generally  reduced  figures  under  these  heads.  It  is 
thought,  however,  that  in  most  cases  due  justice  has  been  done  to  the 
mines  without  there  being  any  danger  of  exaggeration.  It  may  be 
stated,  generally,  that  direct  returns  are,  in  most  cases,  of  less  amounts 
than  the  estimates  made  by  persons  not  directly  interested  in  the  mines 
themselves,  and  this  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  large  properties. 

A word  should  bo  said  concerning  the  “confidential  reports,”  the 
amounts  of  which,  in  some  counties,  are  quite  large.  In  such  cases, 
however,  direct  returns  have  been  received  from  the  producers.  In 
many  instances  mine  owners,  especially  of  larger  properties,  object  to 
publicity  of  their  business  operations.  They  are  willing  that  the  mint 
should  know  the  amounts  produced,  but  object  to  general  publicity. 

It  is  necessary  to  respect  this  confidence,  otherwise  the  returns 
would  not  be  given,  and  the  statistics  would  be  deficient  and  incom- 
plete. Personal  letters,  in  addition  to  the  usual  blanks,  were  sent  in 
numbers  this  year  to  the  larger  companies,  giving  assurance  that  the 
information  would  be  considered  confidential,  and  many  more  than  the 
usual  returns  were  received  in  consequence. 

One  branch  of  the  gold-mining  industry  in  California,  which  has 
been  dormant  for  some  years,  is  about  to  be  again  put  in  a producing 
condition  by  the  operation  of  new  Federal  laws  now  in  force.  The 
hydraulic  mines,  in  that  extensive  region  of  the  State  drained  by  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  were  closed 
down  some  years  since  by  injunctions  of  the  IJ.  S.  circuit  court,  because 
the  debris  or  tailings,  resulting  from  their  operations,  filled  in  and 
injured  the  navigable  streams  and  the  farming  lauds  along  their  banks. 

Long  and  costly  litigation  and  bitter  controversy,  between  the  farmer's 
of  the  valley  and  the  miners  in  the  mountains,  finally  resulted  in  the 
injunctions  referred  to  and  the  hydraulic  mines,  large  and  small,  were 
compelled  to  stop  work  wherever  their  debris  went  into  the  main 
streams  or  tributaries.  Thus  great  productive  hydraulic  mining  x^rop- 
erties,  with  their  extensive  ditch  systems,  reservoirs,  and  mining  ])lauts, 
in  which,  about  $100,000,000  was  invested,  became  nouijroductive  and 
valueless. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  1801,  stops  were  taken  by  the  miners  to  organ- 
ize and  bring  their  grievances  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  in  the  hope 
that  some  relief  might  be  granted.  A very  fnlly  attended  miners’  con- 
vention met  at  San  Francisco,  Congress  was  memorialized  on  the  snb- 
ject,  and  a State  miners’  association  organized.  The  State  legislature 
was  appealed  to  and  also  adopted  a memorial  to  Congress.  As  the 
result  of  this  agitation  Congress,  in  March,  1893,  passed  the  so-called 
Caminetti  Act,  which  ])ermits  these  auriferous  gravel  mines  to  be  oper- 
ated by  the  hydraulic  process  under  certain  conditions  and  restrictions. 

The  essential  features  of  the  law  are  that  all  such  mines  operated 
under  this  system  shall  impound  or  restrain  their  debris  or  tailings, 
and  prevent  them  from  entering  the  navigable  streams  or  injuring  the 
land  of  other  parties.  Under  the  act,  the  California  debris  commis- 
sion, consisting  of  three  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army, 
were  appointed  by  the  President.  This  commission  is  empowered  to 
issue  licenses  for  mining  by  the  hydraulic  process  under  this  act,  when 
it  is  satisfied  that  the  debris  dams  or  tbe  impounding  works  are  suffi- 
cient to  restrain  the  debris.  Tlie  hydraulic  miner  must  make  applica- 
tion to  the  commission  for  license  to  mine  and  submit  plans  of  the  pro- 
posed restraining  works  which  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mission. Each  separate  application  is  advertised  for  a specified  time 
and  a hearing  is  held  before  the  commission,  at  which  those  opposed  to 
the  issuance  of  license  may  state  their  reasons.  When  the  plans  are 
approved  and  the  necessary  works  constructed,  members  of  the  com- 
mission make  a personal  examination  of  them,  and  if  satisfied  that  the 
debris  can  be  restrained,  a license  to  mine  by  liydraulic  process  is 
granted  and  the  mine  may  begin  operations.  If  they  see  any  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that  damage  will  be  done  to  the  rivers  or  to  indi- 
\ idualsby  the  operation  of  the  mine,  no  license  is  granted  and  the  mine 
may  not  be  legally  worked.  Moreover,  even  after  license  is  granted, 
if  debris  is  for  any  reason  xiermitted  to  enter  the  stream,  or  if  it  is  not 
properly  impounded,  the  license  may  be  reealled. 

The  law  was  passed  and  api)roved  in  March,  1893,  and  the  California 
Debris  Commission  appointed  in  May  of  the  same  year.  Since  that 
time  some  20  or  30  large  hydraulic  properties,  having  built  the  necessary 
impouiidingdams,  havebeen  granted  licenses,  and  numerous apijlications 
are  pending.  Few  mines,  however,  were  ready  to  work  to  any  extent 
during  1893,  and  the  effect  of  the  law  on  the  bullion  yield  of  California 
will  not  be  felt  until  during  1894.  The  product  from  this  class  of 
mines  will  ]>robably  not  come  up  to  its  former  amount  since,  under  the 
new  systein,  the  amount  of  gravel  washed  will  be  more  restricted.  The 
debris  must  be  run  into  settling  basins  behind  the  dams  and  allowed 
to  settle  so  that  a much  smallerquantity  of  gravel  can  be  handled  than 
when  the  tailings  did  not  have  to  be  cared  for. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  this  new  law  applies  only  to  that  section  of 
the  State  drained  by  the  Sacramento  and  SanJoacpiin  rivers  and  their 
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tributaries,  lii  the  iiortliwesteru  portion  ot‘ California,  in  Siskiyou  and 


Trinity  eouuties,  where  there  are  extensive  gravel  de])osits,  there  is  no 
restriction  ou  hydraulic  mining.  The  hydraulic  mines  in  that  section 
dump  their  tailings  into  the  tributaries  of  the  Klamath  Kiver,  which 
has  been  officially  declared  a noiinavigable  stream. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  miners  themselves  must  bear 
the  expense  of  the  restraining  works  for  their  respective  mines,  and, 
for  this  reason,  hundreds  of  the  smaller  ones,  especially  in  Sierra  and 
Plumas  counties,  where  they  are  numerous,  will  not  be  operated  for 
some  time  to  come,  their  owners,  having  become  impoverished  by 
enforced  eessation  of  o])erations  during  a series  of  years,  have  not, 
generally,  the  money  to  construct  the  necessary  impounding  works. 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  however,  there  will  be  an  increased  yield  of 
one,  two,  or  three  millions  of  dollars  a year  from  the  mines  which  will 
again  become  producers  during  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

Experience  shows  that  not  only  in  hydraulic,  but  in  quartz  and  other 
branches  of  gold  mining,  those  enterprises  into  which  capital  has 
been  invested  pay  the  best  profit  and  that  gold  mining  on  a small 
scale  is  not  proportionately  so  remunerative  as  that  carried  on  in  a 
systematic  manner  backed  by  abundant  means.  As  capital  is  still 
further  invested  in  the  gold  mines  of  California  better  returns  may  be 
hoped  for. 

Amador^  which  was  third  among  the  gold-producing  counties  of 
California  in  1892,  maintains  the  same  relative  standing  for  this  year, 
though  it  shows  an  increase  of  productof  $292,813.10,  the  output  having 
been  $1,218,391.44  in  1892,  and  $1,511,204.54  in  1893.  The  larger  pro- 
portion of  this  added  product  may  be  said  to  have  come  from  the  Ken- 
nedy Mining  Company’s  x>roperty  which  yielded  $216,009.66  more  than 
in  the  previous  year.  The  principal  mining  done  in  this  county  is  in 
quartz,  though  there  are  also  some  gravel-mining  operations.  Several 
mines  at  Irmaville  and  at  Hardenburg  make  reports  this  year  from 
which  returns  have  not  previously  been  received.  Several  of  the  larger 
mines  at  Jackson  and  Sutter  Creek  insist  upon  their  reports  being  con- 
fidential this  year,  and  the  confidential  returns  from  Volcano  are  also 
quite  large.  This  will  account  for  the  amount  of  “ confidential  returns” 
from  the  county. 

Butte  County  shows  practically  the  same  output  as  in  the  previous 
year,  there  being  a decrease  of  less  than  $5,000,  which  is  more  than 
accounted  for  by  failure  to  obtain  more  complete  returns  from  the 
mines  around  Deadwood,  Merrimac,  and  Powellton,  since  several 
reporting  the  ]3revious  year  did  not  do  so  in  1893.  More  complete 
reports  were  received  from  Bangor  and  several  other  places,  but  in 
some  instances  the  returns  have  been  less,  especially  at  Cherokee.  At 
Forbestown  there  has  been  quite  a revival  in  quartz  operations  in  the 
past  two  years,  and  there  are  several  large  properties  producing,  the 
returns  from  which  are  included  in  tbe  confidential  reports  from  the 
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comity.  At  tliis  place  there  are  many  smaller  quartz  claims  in  process 
of  development. 

Calaveras  County  makes  a brilliant  record  for  1893,  and  now  stands 
as  the  second  among  the  producing  counties  of  the  State,  being  led 
only  by  Nevada  County.  The  figures  of  product  for  the  year  are  as 


follows : 

Gold $1,609,192.95 

Silver 121.80 

Total 1,669,314.75 

The  output  for  1892  was: 

Gold $794,531.31 

Silver 24, 441. 32 


Total 818,972.63 

This  shows  a total  increase  for  the  year  of  8850,342.12,  an  amount 
greater  than  the  entire  production  of  1892.  This  phenomenal  increase 
may  be  credited  entirely  to  the  output  of  the  Utica  Mining  Company’s 
properties  at  Angels  Camp,  which  made  a yield  in  1892  of  8474,731.14, 
gold,  and  in  1893  turned  out  $1,309,987.51.  The  increase  from  the 
properties  of  this  company  alone  was  several  thousand  dollars  more 
than  the  entire  output  of  the  county  during  the  previous  year. 

This  is  a consolidation  of  several  claims,  and  the  quartz  varies  in 
value  from  $3  to  $60  per  ton,  with  the  sulphurets  running  from  $40  to 
$70  per  ton.  Three  mills,  aggregating  160  stamps,  crush  the  ore.  The 
vein  varies  in  width,  but  is  quite  large  in  one  place,  in  the  Utica  mine 
proper,  being  80  feet  wide.  It  is  expected  that  for  1894  a very  much 
larger  yield  will  be  made,  since  for  the  first  three  months  the  monthly 
output  has  been  doubled  over  the  previous  year.  The  properties  are 
owned  by  a private  corporation.  While  the  product  of  silver  of  the 
county  was  $24,411.32  in  1892,  it  is  only  nominal  this  year.  Almost 
the  entire  silver  from  this  county  the  previous  year  was  from  the  Sat- 
ellite copper  mine  at  Campo  Seco,  which  was  closed  down  during  1893. 

The  increase  in  gold,  as  stated,  was  almost  entirely  from  the  mines 
at  Angels  Camp,  at  which  place  there  has  been  a marked  revival  in  the 
mining  interests,  owing  to  the  phenomenal  output  of  the  Utica  proper- 
ties and  many  old  claims  being  reopened.  From  Campo  Seco  the 
returns  of  bullion  are  smaller,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  work  on  the 
Satellite,  as  previously  stated.  Mokelumne  Hill  shows  a marked 
increase  and  many  more  mines  are  shown  to  be  in  a producing  stage. 
44iere  is  little  or  no  change  in  the  totals  from  IMurphy’s.  The  Shenan- 
doah, at  Mountain  Ranch,  made  a smaller  yield  the  past  year;  Rail- 
road Flat  also  shows  reduced  figures,  and  from  San  Andreas  smaller 
returns  were  received.  There  is  an  increase  from  the  mines  at  Valle- 
cita,  while  at  Valley  Springs  only  half  the  amounts  were  produced  that 
were  returned  for  1892.  West  Point  shows  only  $9,000,  against  $15,000 
for  the  previous  year.  The  confidential  reports  from  the  county  arc 
very  much  larger  than  in  1892. 
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Colusa  Gounfjj,  which  did  not  ai)pear  in  the  statistics  of  1892,  makes 
a nominal  yield  this  year  from  a mine  at  Sulphur  Creek. 

Del  Norte  County  more  than  doubles  its  product  this  year,  but  the 
total  is  only  $10,352  from  the  placers  around  Gasquct. 

Eldorado  County  did  not  make  a suitable  showing  in  the  statistics 
of  1892,  the  total  returns  being  ojily  $198,321 .51.  However,  the  largest 
mine  in  the  county,  Idlewild,  made  no  returns  that  year,  although  it 
really  was  a producing  mine  with  40  stam])s  running  during  the  year. 
The  owners,  hoAvever,  declined  to  make  public  their  product. 

This  year  this  mine  makes  returns  of  $150,015.53,  and  the  county 
returns  show  a total  output  of  $295,830.00,  or  $97,508.52  more  than 
the  previous  year.  It  was  in  this  county  that  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  was  made  by  Marshall,  and  its  principal  product  has  always 
been  gold.  The  low  relative  standing  in  which  it  was  placed  by  the 
report  of  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Mint  was,  therefore,  the  subject  of 
some  adverse  criticism  by  the  county  press.  If,  however,  the  figures 
given  were  below  the  real  truth,  the  fault  was  rather  with  the  miners 
and  mining  companies  than  with  the  mint  report,  since  every  effort  was 
made  to  ascertain  the  facts.  Neglect  or  refusal  to  answer  interroga- 
tions of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  even  after  requests  several  times 
repeated,  leaves  no  alternative  except  to  omit  the  respective  mine  or 
mines,  and  a county  is  thus  apt  to  take  a somewhat  lower  standing 
than  that  to  which  it  is  really  entitled.  This  year  special  efforts  were 
made  to  obtain  full  returns  from  all  parts  of  this  county,  and  these 
were,  in  the  main,  successful.  The  estimates  for  small  mines  and  Chi- 
nese were  obtained  from  express  agents,  gold-dust  buyers,  merchants, 
or  prominent  miners  familiar  with  the  locality,  though  direct  returns 
from  mines  were  always  solicited.  There  are  on  the  lists  of  mines  at 
the  mint  at  Sau  Francisco  the  names  and  addresses  of  222  mines  in 
this  county,  but  many  of  these  properties  were  idle  in  1893. 

Fresno  County  shows  only  $7,118.79  gold  product  this  year,  as  against 
$112,987  in  1892,  but  the  reason  for  this  apparent  great  difference  is 
that  since  the  last  report  the  county  has  been  divided  and  many  of  the 
mining  camps  formerly  in  Fresno  are  now  in  the  new  county  of  Madera. 
The  mining  districts  at  Hildreth,  Coarse  Gold  Gulch,  Raymond,  Grub 
Gulch,  Fresno  Flats,  Madera,  O’Neals,  Zebra,  Starville,  North  Fork, 
and  Fine  Gold,  which  were  previously  in  Fresno  County,  are  now  in 
Madera,  and  Fresno  has  lost  the  better  part  of  her  mining  interests. 

Himholdt  County  shows  a falling  off’  of  $21,161.64  from  the  previous 
year,  the  total  for  1893  being  $66,353.61.  From  Areata  the  returns  are 
the  same.  From  Klamath  they  are  less;  and  at  Orleans,  several  of 
the  producers  show  a reduced  output.  The  amounts  are  also  less  from 
Weitchpec. 

Inyo  County’s  product  is  $25,944.67,  gold;  $52,474.62,  silver;  total, 
$78,419.29.  This  shows  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
$12,014.36,  gold;  $16,479.28,  silver;  total  increase,  $28,493.64.  The 
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mines  about  Big  Pine  show  materially  added  product,  and  more  of 
them  reported.  Fish  Springs  district  gave  $7,760  gold,  and  from  here 
there  were  uo  reports  in  1802.  Those  mines  reporting  by  name  from 
Bishop  also  added  to  their  previous  year’s  yield.  There  were  no  reports 
from  Darwin  iu  1892,  but  several  large  silver  producers  send  returns 
this  year.  From  Modock,  the  returns  are  about  the  same,  and  there  is 
an  increase  from  Independence.  There  is  very  little  difference  iu  the 
returns  from  Keeler  or  Panamint.  The  added  product  comes  from  Big 
Pine,  Bishop,  and  Darwin. 

Kern  County  shows  a reduction  of  $22,391.69  in  its  gold  product,  the 
returns  this  year  being  $85,419.72.  The  White  River  mines,  tributary 
to  Bakersfield,  show  an  increase  of  some  $10,000,  but  no  returns  were 
received  from  the  Greenhorn  district  mines,  which  returned  $14,000  the 
previous  year.  The  returns  from  Oaliente  are  less.  The  mines  about 
Ilavilah  have  been  lying  idle  the  past  year,  and  no  work  done  what- 
ever, though  they  produced  some  $12,000  in  1892.  The  product  for 
the  mines  at  Kernville  was  also  much  less.  From  Weldon  many  more 
mines  reported  but  the  increase  of  product  was  small. 

The  main  interest  in  Kern  County  for  1893  has  been  in  what  are 
called  the  Goler  mines,  iu  the  Goler  range  of  mountains  back  of  the 
Mohave  desert.  This  is  a “ dry- washing ” gold  region,  there  being  no 
water  to  wash  the  gold  out,  so  dry-washing  machines  have  to  be  used. 
The  new  districts  in  the  Goler  range  are  Red  Rock  district,  post-office 
at  Mohave;  Goler  district,  post-ofSce  at  Koehn;  Summit  district,  El 
Paso  district,  and  Colorado  district,  post-oflice  at  Mohave.  The  region 
is  a new  one  and  has  not  yet  been  much  prospected. 

There  is  no  gravel.  The  gold  is  found  on  the  bed  rock  covered  with 
a “drift”  of  reddish-colored  alluvial  and  full  of  small  angular  frag- 
ments of  porphyry,  trap,  dolomite,  and  slate. 

Kumbers  of  miners  went  to  these  districts  late  in  1893,  and  many 
miners  will  prospect  there  iu  the  spring  of  1894.  The  product  from 
these  mines  is  enumerated  under  Goler,  Red  Rock,  Summit  districts, 
and  Benson  and  Kugget  gulches,  these  two  latter  being  in  Goler  dis- 
trict. 

The  county  of  Los  Angeles,  which  showed  a yield  of  $219,204  in  1892, 
gives  returns  for  1893  of  only  $14,200.  The  Kelsea  Mining  Company, 
at  Azusa,  which  returned  $200,000  the  previous  year,  made  no  ship- 
ments in  1893.  The  Kew  York  mines  at  Acton  yielded  $8,000  as  against 
$12,000  the  previous  year,  and  the  small  claims  at  that  camp  only  pro- 
duced one-half  their  former  amount  iu  1893. 

ilfaderu,  the  new  county,  taken  from  the  area  of  Fresno  County, 
shows  a total  yield  of  $ 151,010.77  for  the  year.  The  mines  named  were 
enumerated  the  previous  year  under  Fresno  County. 

Mariposa  County  shows  an  increase  of  $83,344  for  the  year,  which 
amount  is  greater  than  the  total  i)roduct  of  1892.  The  yield  this  year 
is  $164,423  against  $81,079.  There  is  a material  increase  Horn  both 
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Bear  Valley  and  Ooultervillo,  and  in  the  latter  place  more  mines  report 
aud  with  a larger  yield.  From  Uornitos  the  reports  were  fewer  and  the 
returns  less,  as  is  the  same  with  Mariposa.  From  the  latter  place  the 
Diltz,  which  returned  $25,0()()  the  year  previous,  made  no  j)roduct  in 
1893. 

Mono  County  shows  an  apparent  total  hilling  off  in  product  from  the 
previous  year  of  $302,316.94.  The  figures  this  year  are: 


Gold $293,637.39 

Silver 11,  401. 11 

Total 30.5,  038. 50 

And  in  1892  the  returns  were: 

Gold .$396,296.85 

Silver 271,  058.  59 


Total 667,  355. 44 

By  these  figures  the  county  shows  a lessened  product  of  $102,059.40 
gold  aud  $259,057.48  in  silver.  As  to  the  silver,  the  loss  is  more  appar- 
ent than  real,  as  the  Phceuix  mine,  which  was  reported  as  having  pro- 
duced in  silver  $201,052  at  Benton  in  1892,  is  not  in  the  county  of  Mono 
at  all,  but  across  the  line  in  the  State  of  ISTevada,  with  its  shipping 
iwint  at  Benton,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  included  among  the  Cal- 
ifornia mines.  Other  small  mines  near  Benton  which  reported  $30,000 
silver  the  previous  year  give  no  returns  for  1893. 

At  Bodie  a smaller  product  is  reported  this  year.  The  Standard 
Consolidated  Mining  Company,  the  largest  producer  in  the  county, 
which  made  a yield  of  $2.34,238.75  gold  and  $10,331.63  silver  in  1892, 
produced  this  year  $104,003.73  gold  and  $8,241.72  silver.  The  Bulwer 
Consolidated,  which  produced  $65,117  the  x>revious  year,  yielded 
$32,246  this  year. 

The  Mono,  which  yielded  $13,049  gold,  and  $21,141  silver  in  1892, 
made  no  production  this  year.  From  Bridgeport  there  were  more 
returns,  but  none  of  the  amounts  are  large;  and  from  Lundy,  there  is 
little  difference  in  the  returns.  The  main  falling  off,  as  shown,  and  for 
the  reason  given,  is  from  Benton  and  Bodie. 

Nevada  County  maintains  its  accustomed  place  as  the  leading  gold- 
producing  section  of  the  State,  heading  the  list  of  all  the  counties,  and 
being  the  only  one  which  reached  the  $2,000,000  mark. 


Its  record  for  this  year  is : 

Gold $2,067,203.22 

Silver 1,  229. 27 

Total 2,068,432.49 

For  the  previous  year  the  product  was : 

Gold $1,94.5,406.31 

Silver 8,  325. 72 


Total 


1, 953,  732. 03 
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This  shows  a total  gain  of  $114,700.49  over  the  output  of  the  previous 
year.  At  Grass  Valley,  the  North  Star  Mining  Company,  the  largest 
producer  in  the  county,  returns  $335,750.94,  as  against  $235,391.00  in 
1892,  a gain  of  about  $100,000.  The  Original  Empire  made  a yield  this 
year  of  $110,779.71  as  against  $81,942.99;  the  W.  Y.  O.  D.,  $143,301.07 
as  against  $108,01)4;  the  Slate  Ledge,  which  made  no  returns  the  pre- 
vious year,  reports  $24,500  gold  for  1893.  The  famous  Idaho  mine, 
which  showed  a product  of  $220,078  gold  in  1892,  returns  $100,185.59 
this  year,  but  was  only  operated  by  its  former  owners  until  May,  when 
it  became  the  property  of  the  Maryland  Mining  Company,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  its  output  is  included  under  the  latter  name.  There 
was,  therefore,  really  an  increase  of  some  $34,000  from  this  projierty. 

The  Yuba,  at  Maybert,  which  returned  $30,010  in  1892,  was  shut 
down  last  year.  The  St.  Lawrence,  at  Moores  Flat,  yielded  $45,000  in 
1892,  but  made  no  product  this  year.  It  is  a hydraulic  mine  owned  by 
Chinese. 

At  Nevada  City  are  a number  of  producing  mines,  among  which 
some  few  show  a falling  off  in  product  and  others  a small  gain.  Sev- 
eral of  the  larger  mines  here,  some  at  Grass  Valley  and  many  at  other 
places  in  the  county,  have  their  returns  included  in  the  ‘‘confidential 
reports,”  which  accounts  for  the  large  amount  under  that  heading. 
That  list  includes  both  quartz  and  gravel  mines  from  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  obtain  returns  except  upon  distinct  assurance 
that  they  should  be  considered  confidential. 

Orange  County,  whicli  made  a yield  of  $9,470  in  silver  in  1892,  gave 
no  product  this  year.  The  mines  at  Anaheim,  which  produced  that 
amount  the  previous  year,  were  not  worked  in  1893  on  account  of  the 
general  depression  in  that  metal.  At  Orange  the  same  reason  is  given 
rbr  stoppage  of  mining.  At  Santa  Ana  only  assessment  work  was 
done  on  the  claims,  and  there  was  no  product  from  any  other  j>art  of 
the  county. 

Placer  is  another  one  of  the  counties  which  shows  a large  product 
for  1893,  the  record  for  the  year  being: 


Oold $1,351,249.70 

Silver 616.  00 


Total 


1,  351,  865.  70 


As  against  the  following  the  previous  year: 

Gold $1, 159,079.60 

Silver 2,119.74 

Total 1,161,199.34 

This  shows  a total  gain  for  the  past  year  over  the  previous  one  of 
$190,000.30.  This  is  almost  entirely  in  gold,  as  the  yield  of  the  county 
in  silver  is  only  nominal  at  best,  what  little  silver  there  is  being  found 
in  company  with  gohl  in  tlie  quartz  mines.  The  advance  in  amount  of 
yield  comes  ti’om  increase  of  product  of  old  mines;  for  instance,  the 
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Mayflower  drift  mine  at  Forest  Hill,  whi(;li  yielded  $00,502  in  1802, 
gives  returns  of  $188,040  this  year;  the  Paragon  drift  increased  its 
yield  from  $37,301  to  $48,254;  and  tlie  Hidden  Treasure  drift,  atMicli- 
igan  Bluff,  gives  returns  this  year  of  $120,353,  against  $88,210  for  1802. 
In  the  “ confidential  reports  ” similar  increments  are  shown  in  the  cases 
of  several  other  large  drift  mines. 

In  this  county  are  many  gravel  mines  and  the  principal  drift  mines 
of  the  State  are  within  its  borders.  A great  many  Chinese  work  gravel 
mines  in  Placer  County,  and  the  product  from  this  source  is  quite 
large.  Altogether,  the  mining  interests  of  Placer  County  are  in  a pros- 
perous condition. 

Flumas  County  shows  a reduction  in  yield  this  year  of  $81,523.91, 
the  yield  for  the  year  being : 

Gold $362,488.05 

Silver 13. 50 

Total 362,501.55 

In  1892  it  was  $444,025.46,  of  which  $11,730.84  was  in  silver,  the  lat- 
ter mainly  from  the  Plumas-lilureka  mine  owned  by  the  Sierra  Buttes 
Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited.  This  year  the  mine  gives  no  returns  of 
silver  and  its  output  was  some  $57,000  less  than  in  1892.  From  Butte 
Valley  mines  the  returns  are  some  $20,000  less  than  this  year.  At 
Crescent  Mills  the  Crescent  Company  shows  a material  falling  off  in 
yield.  At  Greenville,  the  Drury  Pacific  Consolidated,  which  made  a 
product  of  $22,000  in  1892,  returns  only  a few  hundred  this  year. 
From  Genesee,  while  more  mines  report,  the  amounts  are  smaller.  At 
La  Porte,  Thomas  & Co.  returned  $21,800  in  1892,  but  only  $4,800 
this  year.  There  is  a great  number  of  small  producing  claims  in  the 
region  around  La  Porte  and  they  show  a corresponding  j>roduct  to  that 
of  1892.  At  Spanish  Bauch,  more  mines  report  and  there  is  a material 
increase  of  product.  Few  new  mines  have  been  opened  in  this  county 
and  those  at  work  seem  to  have  made  a reduced  output  for  the  year. 
The  settlement  of  the  debris  question  will  make  a material  difference 
in  this  county,  which  has  many  hydraulic  mines,  some  of  which  will 
now  be  able  to  obtain  license  to  mine  and  resume  operations. 

Riverside  is  one  of  the  new  counties  of  California  and  its  few  mining 
districts  were  formerly  within  the  borders  of  San  Diego  County.  It 
makes  a product  this  year  of  $42,412.14,  mainly  from  the  mines  at 
Perris. 

Sacramento  County  reduces  its  yield  of  gold  this  year  $31,809.43,  its 
total  output  being  $90,090.57,  against  $121,000  the  preceding  year. 
This  is  entirely  due  to  the  smaller  amounts  taken  out  of  the  placers 
around  Folsom  by  the  many  Chinese  and  white  miners  operating  the 
claims  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Beach  placers  at  Lompoc,  which  produced  $896  in  1892,  were  not 
worked  this  year,  so  there,  is  no  yield  of  gold  from  Santa  Barbarq 
County. 

II,  Ex,  237 Q 
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A very  material  increase  in  both  gold  and  silver  is  shown  in  San  Ber- 
nardino County.  The  figures  for  1892  were : 


Gold $47,037.00 

Silver 67,  072. 27 


Total 114,109.27 

And  for  the  past  year  the  yield  was: 

Gold.... ,$1.58,000. 00 

Silver  . i 447,  020.  00 

Total 605,020.00 

This  shows  the  increase  in  gold  product  to  have  been  $119,963  and 
the  silver  $379,947.73,  the  total  being  $480,910.73,  or  over  four  times  the 
total  yield  of  the  previous  year.  A number  of  small  gold-mining  claims 
tributary  to  San  Bernardino  made  goodly  addition  to  the  gold  yield, 
but  most  of  the  increase  comes  from  the  new  camps  of  Vanderbilt,  where 
capitalists  have  recently  made  investments  and  developed  some  prom- 
ising claims.  Most  of  the  mines  at  Calico,  Daggett,  and  Victor  were 
idle  this  year  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  silver  5 but  at  the  former 
place  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company  worked  7 of  its  numerous 
mines  during  the  year  and  obtained  a very  large  yield  in  silver.  The 
yield  from  the  mines  of  this  company  made  really  the  entire  silver  prod- 
uct of  the  county. 

San  Diego  County  shows  a deficit  this  year  of  $292,708.40,  the  returns 
being  only  $105,860.33,  against  $398,568.73  the  previous  year. 

This  is  a very  difficult  county  from  which  to  obtain  returns  from  cir- 
culars or  answers  to  letters.  The  mine-owners  seem  exceptionally 
apathetic  and  fail  to  respond  to  repeated  inquiry.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  personal  efibrts  of  a prominent  citizen  of  San  Diego,  the  county 
would  have  made  even  a poorer  showing  than  it  has.  As  it  is,  in  all 
cases  where  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  information,  the  returns 
from  the  mines  show  a falling  off  in  product,  leading  to  the  presump- 
tion that  the  gold-mining  interests  are  not  in  a promising  condition  in 
the  county.  At  Banner,  the  Cincinnati  Belle  shows  a reduction  of  out- 
put from  $13,000  in  1892  to  $11,000  in  1893;  the  North  Hubbard,  from 
$1,500  to  $1,000;  the  Eeady  Belief,  from  $16,000  to  $14,000;  and  the 
Kedman,  from  $15,000  to  $13,000.  At  Cuyamaca,  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son,  which  yielded  $65,000  in  1892,  was  not  worked  at  all  in  1893;  and 
the  Morning  Star  at  Elsinore,  which  yielded  $2,000  the  previous  year, 
was  idle  this  year. 

At  Julian,  the  Helvetia  reduced  its  output  of  $18,000  in  1892  to 
$9,500  in  1893;  the  Owens,  from  $8,500  to  $6,500;  the  small  mines, 
from  $12,000  to  $3,000;  the  Gold  King,  which  yielded  $8,000  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  the  Gold  Queen,  which  yielded  $9,500,  made  no  product 
in  1893.  Several  other  mines  at  Julian,  which  formerly  produced,  were 
idle  in  1893.  The  Good  Hope,  which  made  returns  of  $45,000  in  1892, 
no  longer  belongs  in  San  Diego  County,  being  located  at  Perris  in  the 
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new  county  of  Kiverside.  Tlie  mines  at  Indio  are  also  now  in  River- 
side County,  though  formerly  in  San  Diego. 

At  Escondido  and  Mesa  Crande,  the  mines  made  no  production  this 
year,  though  there  were  returns  the  i)revious  year.  The  Paymaster, 
with  a yield  of  $02,000,  and  small  mines  with  a yield  of  $00,000,  at 
Ogilby,  in  1892,  made  no  returns  this  year,  the  Golden  Cross,  with  an 
output  of  .$24,374,  being  the  only  producer  in  that  camp  from  which 
returns  were  received.  The  Blossom,  Pasadena,  and  several  others 
reported  that  only  assessment  work  was  being  done. 

In  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  the  few  placer  claims  at  La  Panza  only 
made  a small  yield,  which  was  even  less  than  during  the  previous  year. 

Shasta  County  shows  a reduction  in  output  of  $73,825.90  from  the 


previous  year’s  returns,  which  were: 

Gold $574,832.88 

Silver 7,977.29 

Total 582, 810. 17 

And  for  the  year  1893  the  returns  were: 

Gold $500,407.01 

Silver 8,577.26 


Total 508,984.27 

The  small  mines  at  Copper  City  yielded  only  $2,600,  as  against 
$9,000  in  1892.  At  French  Gulch,  the  Gladstone  increases  its  yield 
from  $93,618  to  $106,161;  bnt  the  Niagara  gives  only  $10,000  this 
year,  as  against  $35,000  in  1892 ; the  J.  I.  C.,  $2,500,  as  against  $10,000, 
and  the  small  mines  and  Chinese  $4,000,  as  compared  with  $25,000  the 
year  before.  At  Hart,  the  Texas  Consolidated,  which  produced 
$132,660  in  1892,  yielded  $124,284  in  1.S93.  The  mines  at  Igo  all  made 
smaller  returns  this  year.  The  Uncle  Sam,  at  Kenneth,  belonging  to 
the  Sierra  Butts  Mining  Company,  and  which  is  the  largest  producer  in 
the  county,  returns  $200,946.74  this  year,  as  against  $203,807.56  in 
1892.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  returns  from  Ono.  At 
Shasta,  the  Live  Oak,  which  yielded  $16,250  in  1892,  returns  only 
$4,240  this  year;  and  other  claims  with  aggregate  yields  of  $14,000 
in  1892  made  no  returns  this  year.  The  general  reduction  in  yield  in 
the  county  is  due,  it  will  be  seen,  to  a decrease  in  output  of  the  principal 
mines,  rather  than  to  cessation  of  work  upon  any,  the  only  one  of  the 
prominent  mines  which  has  shown  an  increase  being  the  Gladstone. 

Sierra  County  gained  $141,900.24  in  its  product  this  year,  the  total 
of  which  is  $830,390.65,  as  compared  with  $688,490.41  in  1892. 

This  increase  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  large  additional  product 
of  the  Feather  Fork  Mining  Company  (or  Thistle  Shaft),  at  Gibson- 
ville,  which,  while  it  returned  $60,000  in  1892,  yielded  $259,200  during 
this  year. 

This  is  a drift  mine  operated  through  a deep,  shaft,  instead  of  the 
tunnel  usually  run  to  open  such  deposits.  It  belongs  to  a Scotch  com- 
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pauy.  Some  of  the  other  large  mines  made  a reduced  product  the 
past  year,  the  Bald  Mountain  Extension  drift,  for  instance,  reducing 
its  output  to  $53,914  from  $89,587  in  1892;  Wide  Awake,  atDownieville, 
from  $15,000  to  $8,000,  in  1893.  There  were  more  separate  reports 
from  Downieville  this  year,  but  the  aggregate  output  is  smaller,  the  small 
mines  and  Chinese  being  estimated  at  $15,000  for  1893,  as  compared 
with  an  estimate  of  $93,000  the  previous  year.  An  increase  of  product 
is  reported  from  the  mines  at  Goodyears  Bar  and  Pike  City.  The 
Union  Consolidated’s  drift  at  Port  Wine,  which  returned  $102,824  in 
1892,  only  yielded  $5,979  this  year;  the  Suffolk  drift,  which  made  no 
returns  in  1892,  yielded  $25,000  in  1893.  An  increase  is  shown  in  the 
small  mines  at  Scales.  From  Sierra  City  there  are  many  more  returns, 
some  of  which  had  not  before  reported,  and  the  principal  mine  there, 
the  Sierra  Buttes,  shows  a small  increase  in  product.  At  St.  Louis, 
there  is  a falling  off  of  about  $20,000,  and  one  of  some  $8,000  at  Table 
Rock. 

In  this  county  are  numerous  small  hydraulic  mines,  which  have  long 
been  closed  down,  owing  to  the  debris  question.  Most  of  the  owners 
are  too, poof  to  comply  with  the  law  and  build  dams  for  impounding 
their  d6bris,  and  their  mines  have  to  lie  idle. 

SisMyou  County^  which  showed  a gold  product  of  $1,013,387.94  in 
1892,  makes  returns  this  year  of  $807,108.07,  a loss  of  $206,279.87.  This 
is  largely  due,  however,  to  closer  and  more  conservative  estimates  on 
product  of  small  and  Chinese  mines  at  the  various  camps,  direct  returns 
this  year  from  the  miners  themselves  being  more  numerous  than  usual. 
Moreover,  the  gold-dust  buyers  at  each  place  were  asked  and  gave  the 
amount  of  their  purchases  for  the  year,  with  the  names,  so  there  was 
little,  if  any,  duplication  of  amounts  of  product.'  In  some  places  there 
was  a distinct  falling  off'  in  product  from  small  and  Chinese  mines,  and 
in  some  few  places  gains  are  noted. 

The  Black  Bear  mine,  at  Black  Bear,  gives  returns  of  $26,765  this 
year,  as  against  $11,310  the  previous  year.  At  Callahans  the  Monte- 
zuma made  a product  of  $25,000  for  1893,  as  compared  with  $70,000  in 
1892;  Squaw  Gulch,  $1,000  instead  of  $4,000;  Red  Gulch,  placer,  $800  in 
place  of  $3,500,  and  the  estimated  output  of  the  Chinese  and  small 
mines  is  $16,000,  as  compared  with  $45,000  the  year  previous.  At 
Cecilville  there  is  an  increase  from  individual  reports,  but  the  small 
and  Chinese  mines  are  estimated  at  the  same  as  the  year  previous. 
The  Spencer  Mining  Company,  at  Coles,  with  a yield  of  $17,300  this 
year,  made  no  returns  in  1892.  At  Cottage  Grove  an  increase  in 
output  is  apparent. 

Etna  Mills  had  estimates  of  $115,000  from  Chinese  and  small  mines 
in  1892,  while  this  year  the  estimates  are  $9,500.  At  forks  of  Salmon 
the  Bloomer,  witli  a yield  of  $12,000  in  1892,  returns  $7,500  this  year, 
and  several  new  producers  appear  on  the  list.  The  Chinese  and  small 
mines  were  estimated  at  $20,000  in  1892  and  at  $6,000  this  year.  The 
mines  at  Fort  Jones  show  about  the  same  yield,  The  Owens  ^ gells 
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drift  mine,  which  yielded  $17,000  in  1802,  returns  bid  $5,000  Uiisyear. 
Tlie  Lee  Wall  Company  increases  its  yield.  The  Thomas  drift  j?ives 
$2,000,  whereas  it  yielded  $0,800  in  1802.  The  Cliester  & Stockton 
gravel,  with  an  aggregate  yield  of  $23,000  in  1802,  make  no  returns 
this  year.  The  estimates  for  small  mines  and  Chinese  are  larger  this 
year,  and  deducting  the  returns  of  the  Wright  & Fletcher  mine,  prop- 
erly belonging  at  Oro  Fiuo,  the  output  from  mines  at  Fort  Jones  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  previous  year,  there  being  only  an  increase 
of  less  than  $3,000. 

The  Gold  Run  mine,  at  Gilta,  with  a yield  of  $20,000,  did  not  appear 
in  the  report  of  1892;  nor  did  the  Bentz  Bar  claim,  at  Gottville,  with  a 
yield  this  year  of  $15,750.  Phil  Mott  & Co.,  who  produced  $24,500  the 
previous  year,  made  no  returns  for  this  year. 

At  Hamburg  the  Mapleson  drift  shows  a reduction  in  product  to 
$4,100  from  the  $12,067  of  the  previous  year;  the  Learned,  to  $4,000 
from  $7,000;  Lain,  $3,700  from  $4,700,  and  small  and  Chinese  mines, 
$16,000  instead  of  $27,000.  A few  of  the  claims  made  a small  increase 
of  product,  but  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  deficits  named. 

From  Happy  Camp  a great  many  more  individual  returns  were 
received  this  year,  and  the  returns  are  also  larger  in  the  aggregate.  At 
Henley,  though  the  Blue  Gravel  hydraulic  only  made  half  the  yield  of 
the  year  previous,  there  is  a much  larger  output  from  the  other  mines. 

Hornbrook  shows  the  same  returns  as  the  year  before. 

The  returns  from  Oro  Fino  show  a larger  output  than  those  of  the 
former  year.  The  Wright  & Fletcher,  which  was  under  the  list  at 
Fort  Jones  the  previous  year,  properly  belongs  at  Oro  Fino,  and  made 
a yield  of  $10,000,  against  $15,000  the  year  before.  Eastlick  Bros, 
made  no  returns  in  1892,  but  produced  $17,000  this  year. 

From  Oak  Bar  there  are  numerous  returns  through  the  Sam  Company, 
with  $6,000  in  1892;  Lon  Wah  Company,  with  $15,000;  Barkhouse  & 
McKinney,  $3,000,  and  several  others  made  no  jiroduct  this  year;  and 
the  China  Lee  Company,  which  produced  $14,000  the  year  previous, 
returned  only  $8,000  this  year,  and  several  which  j^reviously  reported 
made  no  product  or  no  returns.  The  output  from  this  place  is,  there- 
fore, much  reduced. 

At  Scott  Bar  fewer  jiroducers  reported  and  the  returns  were  less. 
The  Chinese  mines,  estimated  at  $24,000  in  1892,  are  entered  as  $15,000 
this  year,  and  the  small  mines  at  $5,000  instead  of  $25,000. 

From  Sawyers  Bar  the  returns  are  much  more  numerous  and  com- 
plete, and  the  output  from  the  small  mines  and  Chinese  larger. 

No  returns  were  received  from  the  Lee  Yat  Company,  at  Seiad,  though 
they  made  a product  of  $30,000  the  year  previous,  and  the  returns  from 
small  and  Chinese  are  very  much  reduced,  the  estimates  having  jirob- 
ably  been  much  too  high  the  year  previous. 

From  Walker  there  are  numerous  returns  from  small  properties,  but 
the  estimates  of  small  and  Chinese  mines,  of  $30,000  in  1892,  are  reduced 
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to  $],800  for  this  year,  those  hiiniliar  witli  the  locality  affirming  this  to 
be  more  correct.  From  around  Yreka  the  returns  are  fewer  than  was 
hoped  for,  though  the  amounts  are  larger  than  the  year  previous. 

Stanislaus  County  shows  material  reduction,  from  $14,190  in  1892  to 
the  nominal  sum  of  $150  this  year.  The  white  men  at  Knights  Ferry 
have  quit  mining,  and  only  a Chinaman  or  two  works  there  with  a rocker. 
The  La  Grange  Ditch  and  Mining  Company,  reported  as  producing 
$14,000  last  year,  was  not  operated  in  1893. 

Trinity  County  gave  returns  of  $1,446,771.38  in  1892,  while  this  year 
the  jiroduct  is  stated  at  $1,130,960.50,  a reduction  of  $315,910.88.  The 
main  reduction  comes  from  more  conservative  estimates  of  the  small 
and  Chinese  mines  at  various  points,  which,  it  is  believed,  are  even  now 
fully  up  to  the  actual  output.  At  Big  Bar,  for  instance,  they  were 
credited  with  $25,000  in  1892  and  $17,400  this  year,  more  returns  hav- 
ing come  from  individuals.  From  Cceur  the  returns  were  much  less, 
the  Mountain  Boomer,  with  a product  of  $21,000  in  1892,  appearing 
under  Denny  this  year,  with  an  output  of  $5,000,  and  the  small  and 
Chinese  mines,  with  $22,000  last  year,  have  no  returns  in  1893.  At 
Coleridge  the  Yellowstone,  with  a record  $18,000  in  1892,  shows  $11,103 
for  this  year 5 the  Enterprise,  with  $20,000,  shows  $17,000 j small  and 
Chinese  mines,  $8,500  in  1892,  show  $3,625  this  year.  At  Deadwood 
the  Brown  Bear  Mining  Company,  with  a reported  estimated  i^roduct 
of  $340,237  in  1892,  gives  direct  returns  this  year  of  $161,456,  a reduc- 
tion of  $179,781  from  the  record  of  the  former  year.  The  Deadwood 
Keduction  Works,  with  $28,000  returns  in  1892,  gives  none  this  year; 
the  Vermont  reduces  its  product  from  $10,000  to  $8,000,  and  the  small 
mines  and  Chinese,  from  $35,000  to  $14,385,  and  even  then  estimates 
are  considered  quite  full. 

At  Dedrick,  the  Globe  shows  a product  of  $20,000  instead  of  the 
$25,000  for  the  year  previous;  the  Chloride,  with  $15,000  as  the  record 
for  1892,  appears  under  Junction  City  list  with  a product  of  $2,000 
this  year.  Other  mines  at  Dedrick  show  an  increased  product,  but  the 
product  of  small  mines  and  Chinese  is  reduced  $5,000.  A good  many 
Douglas  City  mines  appeared  under  the  Denny  list  in  1892,  but  the 
Hurst  & Eliason  shows  a reduced  output  from  $10,000  to  $7,000; 
Kogers,  from  $5,000  to  $3,000;  Swift,  from  $5,000  to  $4,000;  Mason  & 
Thayer,  from  $15,000  to  $10,000.  The  small  and  Chinese  mines  at 
Denny  were  placed  at  $22,000  in  1892,  but  are  estimated  at  $14,000 
this  year.  From  Hay  Fork  the  returns  are  about  the  same  for  both 
years.  Junction  City  has  many  hydraulic  mines  along  the  river,  but 
the  output  is  somewhat  less  than  in  1892.  Langs  Bar  reduces  its  prod- 
uct of  $20,000  in  1892  to  $15,000  this  year;  Slieridan  Brothers,  from 
$9,500  to  $3,000;  Segalia,  from  $8,000  to  $7,000;  Evans,  from  $9,000  to 
$8,000.  Some  few  increased  their  product,  notably  the  Hayes  mine, 
called  in  last  year’s  report  the  E.  H.  Benjamin,  which  produced  $53,000 
this  year  instead  of  $40,000  of  the  year  previous;  and  the  Mammoth 
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increased  its  product  ironi  $17,000  to  $21,000.  Tlie  estimates  for 
Cliinese  aud  small  mines  for  this  year  at  this  i)lace  are  $42,000  as  com- 
pared with  $68,000  in  1892,  but  several  Chinese  claims  are  named 
individually.  At  Lewiston,  an  increase  of.  product  of  several  mines  is 
shown,  but  the  estimate  of  small  and  Chinese  mines  is  $16,000  this 
year  where  it  was  $28,000  in  1892.  At  Minersville,  the  East  Fork 
mines  increase  product  from  $12,000  in  1892  to  $15,000  this  year,  and 
the  product  of  small  and  Chinese  mines  is  increased  by  $5,000.  From 
Trinity  Center,  there  is  an  increase  in  product.  Weaverville,  Hupp  & 
McMurray  show  an  increase  to  $22,362  in  1893  from  $19,700  in  1892  j 
Sidney  Hill,  from  $15,000  to  $16,500,  and  the  Chinese  and  small  mines 
show  a slightly  smaller  output. 

Tulare  County^  which  made  a yield  of  $24,366  in  1892,  only  gives 
returns  of  $12,818  this  year,  entirely  from  the  White  Eiver  mines,  where 
the  small  mines  and  Chinese  reported  a product  of  $18,000  last  year, 
though  but  $2,000  this  year. 

Tuolumne  County^  which  had  a reported  product  of  $1,093,461,18  in  1892, 
only  gives  returns  of  $456,064.82  in  1883,  a deficit  of  $637,396.36.  The 
principal  deficit  is  at  Sonora,  where  the  Mint  report  showed  a product  in 
1892  of  $433,250,  as  against  a product  this  year  of  $182,435,  showing  a 
decrease  of  $250,815  at  this  place  alone.  The  Bonanza  mine,  with  a prod- 
uct of  $60,000  in  1892,  was  idle  this  year;  the  Golden  Gate  Sulphuret, 
with  a product  of  $103,500  in  1892,  only  made  returns  of  $64,015  this  year; 
the  Sells,  with  $7,000  last  year,  produced  $5,000  this  year.  The  ravines, 
gulches,  and  pockets  at  Sonora  were  estimated  in  1892  as  having  pro- 
duced $63,000,  and  ^‘all  others  in  vicinity”  $200,000.  The  ravines, 
pockets,  gulches,  and  all  small  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Sonora  this  year 
are  estimated  at  $100,000,  $163,000  less  than  in  1892.  The  small  Chi- 
nese and  pocket  mines  of  Big  Oak  Flat  and  Browns  Flat  combined 
were  estimated  last  year  at  $84,000,  and  returns  this  year  show  that 
$18,000  was  the  output.  From  Columbia,  where  there  was  but  one 
individual  return  in  1892,  there  are  fifteen  this  year,  but  their  total  is 
about  $20,000  less  than  the  estimates  of  small  mines  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  small  mines  at  Groveland  were  estimated  as  having  produced 
about  $83,000  in  1892,  while  the  returns  this  year  show  less  than  $7,000. 
Jamestown  mines  produced  about  $56,000  in  1892  against  $47,000  this 
year.  Ho  returns  were  received  from  Shaws  Flat  this  year,  though  it 
produced  $10,500  in  1892.  At  Soulsbyville,  the  Keltz  increased  its 
product  this  year  to  $40,271  as  against  $30,763  in  1892;  but  the  jmcket 
mines  at  that  place  were  estimated  at  $45,000  in  1892  and  only  $15,000 
this  year. 

At  Summerville  the  small  and  pocket  mines  were  estimated  at 
$117,000  in  1892,  but  several  claims  there  made  no  product  this  year, 
and  the  confidential  returns  of  the  producers  show  a smaller  total  than 
$70,000  for  the  year.  The  mines  at  Tuttletown  were  not  very  active  in 
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1893  aud  have  returns  of  less  than  $9,000,  whereas  in  1892  the  output 
of  the  pocket  mines  at  that  place  was  estimated  at  $74,000. 

This  is  the  pocket  miiiiug  county  of  the  State  and  its  yield  is  there- 
fore apt  to  vary  materially ; but  the  marked  discrepancy  between  the 
outputs  of  1892  and  1893  is  due  largely  to  the  more  conservative  esti- 
mates adopted  this  year  and  decreased  returns  from  the  places  noted 
aud  decided  reduction  in  product  of  several  larger  mines. 

Yuba  County  shows  a loss  of  $13,378  from  its  product  of  last  year, 
the  returns  of  1893  being  $30,839  as  against  $44,217  in  1892. 

There  were  many  more  returns  from  Bullards  Bar  and  very  much 
smaller  ones  from  Camptonville,  but  of  the  little  claims  at  Strawberry 
Valley  many  were  idle  and  few  returns  were  received  from  the  others. 

The  loss  in  product  is  entirely  from  that  section. 

Recapitulation,  by  Counties,  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Production  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


County. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Amador 

|1,  505,  973. 98 
307,  350. 53 
1,  669, 192.  95 
300. 00 

$5,  230.  56 
5, 503.  61 
121.  80 

$1,  511,  204. 54 
312,  854. 14 
1,  669, 314. 75 
300. 00 

10,  352. 00 
294, 610.  26 
7, 118.  79 
66, 353. 61 
25,  944. 67 

10, 352. 00 
295, 830. 06 
7, 118. 79 

Eldorado  

1, 219.  80 

66, 353.  61 
78, 419.  29 

52, 474. 62 
1,754.  00 

83, 665. 72 
14, 200.  00 

85, 419.  72 

14, 200.  00 
151, 010.  77 

150,  696. 53 

314.  24 

164, 116. 17 

307. 00 

164. 423. 17 

293,  637. 39 

11,401.11 

305,  038.  50 

2,  067,  203.  22 

1 9*>n  97 

2,  068,  432. 49 

1,  351,  249.  70 

616.  00 

1,  351,  865.  70 

362, 488. 05 

13. 50 

362.  501.55 

42, 412. 41 
90, 090. 57 

42,412. 41 

90,  090.  57 

158,  000.  00 

447.  020.  00 

605,  020. 00 

105, 800.  33 

105. 860.  33 

600. 00 

600. 00 

500,  407.  01 

8,  577.  26 

508, 984. 27 

830,  343. 15 

45. 50 

830, 388.  65 

799, 108. 07 
150.  00 

799, 108.  07 

150.  00 

1, 122,  994.  50 
12,  818.  00 

1, 122,  994. 50 

12. 818. 00 

354,  7.34.  72 

1, 329. 50 

356. 064.  22 



30,  839.  27 

30,  839. 27 

12,  422, 811.  60 

537, 157.  77 

12, 959, 969.  37 

IV. 


COLORADO. 

By  W.  J.  Puckett. 

Assayer  in  charge  United  States  Mint,  Denver,  Colo. 

Colorado’s  output  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  year  1893  was 
gold,  $7,487,071;  silver,  $29,452,882. 

The  increase  in  the  gold  product  over  the  previous  year  ($1,948,050) 
nearly  offsets  the  decreased  silver  product  ($2,026,090). 

The  latter  half  of  the  year  witnessed  a great  revival  in  gold  mining 
and  corresponding  depression  in  the  silver  camps  of  the  State,  and  the 
new  year  opens  with  every  promise  of  a very  marked  gain  in  gold  for 
this  twelvemonth. 

The  young  but  populous  gold  camp  of  Cripple  Creek,  iii  El  Paso 
County,  has  realized  all  the  line  fancies  of  mining  prophets,  being  cred- 
ited with  a tonnage  valued  at  $2,016,842,  a gain  over  1892  of  $1,433,832. 
The  coming  summer,  in  this  camp,  barring  labor  strikes,  will  be  one  of 
great  activity  and  investment. 

Gilpin  County  maintains  its  long  and  lustrous  record  as  a steady  gold 
producer,  and  properties  just  released  from  litigation,  as  well  as  many 
rejuvenated  shafts,  will  add  to  the  1894  output. 

Boulder,  Clear  Creek,  Chaffee,  Dolores,  Eagle,  Ouray,  Park,  San  Juan, 
San  Miguel,  and  Summit  counties  have  all  made  becoming  contribu- 
tions in  the  gold  line.  Lake  County,  which  includes  the  Leadville 
carbonate  district,  besides  turning  out  $7,746,003  in  silver,  produced 
gold  to  the  value  of  $897,456. 

The  heavy  silver  output  of  the  year  must  be  credited  to  Lake,  Min- 
eral (including  the  famous  Creede  camp),  Dolores,  Pitkin,  San  Miguel, 
Clear  Creek,  and  Ouray  counties.  Pitkin  County,  in  which  is  located 
the  Mollie  Gibson  and  other  well-known  Aspen  silver  properties,  fell  off 
in  its  yield  nearly  one-half,  the  products  for  1893  being  but  $5,744,749 
against  $10,674,722  in  1892.  This  decrease  was  directly  due,  as  in  all 
. silver  localities  of  the  State,  to  the  shutting  down  entirely  of  large 
properties,  upon  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  to  silver  coinage,  and 
the  immediate  severe  and  rapid  decline  in  the  price  of  the  white  metal. 

In  compiling  the  following  statistics  these  equivalents  were  employed : 
Gold,  $20  a fine  ounce;  silver,  $1.29  (coinage  value). 
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Summary  of  Output  by  Counties  for  the  Caxkndar  Year  1893. 


Boulder 

Chaffee 

Clear  Creek 

Custer 

Dolores .... 

Eagle 

El  Paso 

Gilpin 

Gunnison... 

Hinsdale... 

Lake 

La  Plata ... 

Mineral 

Ouray 

Park ... 

Pitkin 

Rio  Grande 

Routt 

San  Juan  . . 
San  Miguel 
Summit 


County 


Value  of 
gold. 


Coinage 
value  «f 
silver. 


total  value 
of  gold  and 
silver. 


$770, 597 


$477, 121 
153, 345 
581, 088 
4,000 
439, 760 
167,971 
2, 010,  367 
1, 212, 162 
7, 687 
88, 279 
897, 456 
37,  671 
52, 970 
187,852 
109, 263 


6,183 
259, 285 
679,  059 
115,  552 

7, 487, 071 


$293, 476 
105, 380 
2, 528,  685 
36, 709 
3,  049, 450 
213,907 
6,475 
154, 852 
164, 801 
439, 598 
7,746,003 
5,  617 
5, 582,  765 
1, 391, 971 
71, 071 
5, 744, 749 
907 


372,915 
1, 063,  016 
480, 535 

29, 452, 882 


258, 725 
3, 109, 773 
40, 709 
3, 489, 210 
381, 878 
2, 016, 842 
1, 367, 014 
172, 488 
527, 877 
8, 643, 459 
43,288 
5,  635, 735 
1, 579, 823 
180, 334 
5, 744,  749 
907 
6,183 
632,  200 
1, 742,  075 
596, 087 


Total 


36, 939, 953 


V. 

IDAHO. 

By  Frank  F.  Church, 

Aasayer  in  charge  United  States  Assay  Office,  at  Boise,  Idaho, 

The  production  of  the  metals  in  Idaho  for  the  year  1893  is  practically 
the  same  as  for  several  years  previous,  and,  to  the  uninterested  observer, 
mining  in  the  State,  probably,  would  appear  to  have  undergone  no 
material  change  the  past  year  5 yet  there  is  a radical  change  in  condi- 
tions and  circumstances,  which  is  revolutionizing  the  industry  in  that  it 
is  developing  new  fields  and  more  economical  methods,  and  will  result 
in  the  greatest  aid  financially  to  our  people.  ^ 

While  a number  of  the  large  producing  mines  have  been  shut  down 
on  account  of  litigation  or  mismanagement,  the  depressed  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country  has  induced  a great  many  more  people  than  ever 
before  to  turn  to  the  vast  gold  fields  of  this  State,  where  they  have  oper- 
ated on  a small  scale  mostly,  but  have  made  good  wages  out  of  prop- 
erties which  have  heretofore  been  overlooked  because  fortunes  could 
not  be  made  in  a season. 

These  conditions  must  lead  to  the  development  of  large  producing 
districts  in  which  this  State  abounds,  and  place  Idaho  where  it  should 
be,  near  the  head  of  the  list  of  great  producing  States;  and  in  this  we 
see  the  welcome  ray  of  light,  foreshadowing  industry  and  prosi>erity, 
coming  through  the  darkest  hour  of  our  “hard  times.” 

The  great  silver-lead  mines  of  the  Cceur  d’Alene  district,  which  could 
produce  lead  for  our  whole  country  for  a decade  without  showing 
exhaustion,  are  running  on  a much-reduced  force,  owing  to  the  contin- 
ued low  prices  of  their  product  and  the  labor  troubles,  which  are  at 
present  dormant,  but  apparently  no  nearer  settlement  than  two  years 
ago. 

During  the  year  1893  the  mines  of  the  State  of  Idaho  produced: 
Gold,  81,930  ounces,  value  $1,693,641;  silver,  3,455,662  ounces,  coining 
value  $4,467,823;  lead,  72,135,781  pounds, commercial  value $2,524,752; 
making  a total  value  of  $8,686,216. 
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Product  of  Gold  and  Silvkr  in  Idaho,  by  Counties,  Calendar  Year  1893. 


Counties. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total 

value. 

Fine 

ouuces. 

Value. 

Fine 

ounces. 

j V alue. 

' 

Alla 

363 

$7,  504 

80 

$103 

$7,  607 

Alturas 

824 

17,  033 

350,  932 

461,  477 

478,  510 

Bingham 

1,356 

28,  031 

269 

347 

28,  378 

Boise 

13,  547 

280,  041 

28,  896 

37,  360 

317, 401 

Cassia 

510 

10, 543 

107 

138 

10,  681 

Canyon 

323 

6,  077 

94 

122 

6,799 

Custer 

1, 115 

23, 049 

222,  681 

287,  904 

310,  953 

Elmore 

2,730 

56, 434 

2,  920 

3,  775 

60,  209 

Logan  

528 

10,  914 

980 

1,267 

12, 181 

Idaho 

9,140 

188,  940 

12,  267 

15,  860 

204, 800 

Lemhi 

10, 174 

210,  316 

4,795 

0,  200 

210,  516 

Owyhee 

25,  344 

523,  906 

811,835 

1,  049,  621 

1,  573, 527 

Shoshone 

14,  748 

304, 868 

1, 963, 561 

2,  538,  688 

2,  843,  556 

Washington 

728 

15,  049 

50, 145 

64,  832 

79,  881 

Other  counties 

500 

10, 336 

100 

129 

10, 465 

Total 

81,  930 

1,693,  041 

3,  455,  062 

4, 467,  823 

6, 161,  464 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  Produced  in  Idaho  Deposited  at  Government 
Institutions  .DURING  the  Calendar  Year  1893. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Total 

value. 

Mints  and  assay  offices. 

Fine 

ounces. 

Value. 

Fine 

ounces. 

Value. 

MINTS. 

San  Francisco 

2,  589. 852 

$53, 536.  90 

039.  75 

$827. 13 

$54, 364.  03 

Philadelphia 

0.  330 

130.  85 

. 55 

.71 

131.50 

Denver 

2,  920.  440 

60, 370. 75 

492.  46 

636.  70 

01,007.45 

ASSAY  OFFICES. 

Boise  City 

19, 759.611 

408,  406. 70 

11,  899.  97 

15,  385. 46 

423,  852. 10 

Helena 

7, 077.  792 

146,  310. 70 

1, 476. 33 

1,  908. 75 

148,219.45 

New  York 

727.  983 

15, 048.  92 

5,  028. 37 

6,  501. 18 

21,  550. 10 

Total 

33,  082. 008 

683, 864. 82 

19, 537.  43 

25, 259. 93 

709, 124. 75 

V^I. 


MONTANA. 

By  W.  D.  Whep^ler, 

Assayer  in  charge  United  States  assay  office,  Helena,  Mont. 


The  product  of  gold  and  silver  from  Montana  mines  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1893  is  estimated  to  have  been,  gold,  177,849.084  fine  ounces, 
of  the  value  of  $3,070,479.24  j silver,  14,938,987.70,  of  the  coining  value 
of  $19,315,054.41. 

The  gold  output  shows  an  increase  over  1892  of  34,341.77  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  $709,907.30,  and  due  principally  to  increased  quartz  pro- 
duction. The  silver  output  was  less  than  in  1892  by  2,.500,000  ounces. 

The  estimated  product  of  copper  and  lead  is  as  follows : Copper, 
100,387,552  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $10,038,765.20;  lead,  20,700,002 
pounds,  of  the  value  of  $904,088.84.  (In  computing  these  values,  cop- 
per is  averaged  at  10  cents  and  lead  at  $3.01.) 

The  Montana  mining  product  for  1893  was,  therefore,  approximately, 
$40,000,000. 

Approximately,  the  product  was  divided  as  follows: 


Ounces. 

Copper  ores 4, 850,  000 

Lead  ores • 2, 140,  000 

Quartz  and  milling  ores 7,  950,  000 


The  tabulated  statements  following  are  based  upon  the  reports 
received  from  United  States  institutions,  and  smelters  and  refineries 
handling  bullion  of  Montana  production,  and  from  the  very  complete 
returns  of  the  mines  themselves,  which  have  been  more  fully  and  freely 
given  than  ever  before, 
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Value  of  Deposits  at  the  Assay  Office  of  the  United  Simtes  at  Helena, 
Mont.,  during  the  Calendar  Year  1893. 


County. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Standard 

ounces. 

Value. 

Standard 

ounces. 

V alue. 

Total  value. 

Beaverhead 

2,  679. 121 

$49, 844.  07 

561. 20 

$396.  98 

$50, 241.05 

Cascade 

36. 695 

682.  69 

2. 16 

1.58 

684.  27 

Chotcau 

266. 683 

4, 961. 55 

15.  20 

9.  87 

4,  971.42 

Deer  Lodge 

19, 026.  917 

353, 989. 04 

4,624.40 

3, 165. 16 

357, 154.  20 

Fergus 

1, 539.357 

28, 039. 19 

244.64 

157. 87 

28, 797. 06 

GaUatin 

85. 424 

1, 589. 28 

26.  02 

18.  08 

1,  007.  36 

Granite 

331. 618 

6, 169.  65 

31.55 

20.  32 

6, 189. 97 

Jett'erson 

2, 708. 763 

50, 395. 45 

3, 838.  85 

2, 503.  05 

52, 898. 50 

Lewis  and  Clarke 

23,  095. 961 

429,  692.  21 

51,  547. 78 

37, 369. 32 

467, 061.  53 

Madison 

8, 876. 435 

165, 142.  92 

2,  648. 00 

1, 772.  00 

166, 914.  92 

Meagher 

2, 884.  007 

53, 655.  88 

419. 76 

278. 69 

53, 934.  57 

Missoula 

4,  523. 106 

84, 150. 77 

365.  02 

250. 50 

84, 407. 27 

Park 

3, 349. 780 

62,  321. 46 

656.  64 

485.  76 

62, 807. 22 

Silver  Bow 

2, 494. 892 

46, 416.  54 

793. 56 

557. 43 

46, 973. 97 

Total 

71,  898. 759 

1,  337,  650. 70 

65, 774. 78 

46, 992.  61 

1, 384, 643. 31 

Deposits  of: 

Idaho 

7, 864.  214 

146, 310. 80 

1,  640. 37 

1, 122. 88 

147, 433. 68 

Washington 

623. 460 

11,  599. 22 

148. 54 

102.  99 

11,  702. 21 

Wyoming 

5.361 

99. 74 

.35 

.21 

99. 95 

Foreign  bullion 

78. 118 

1,453. 35 

11.67 

7.  70 

1,461.05 

Jewelry 

United  States  coin 

182. 551 
2.  016 

3, 396. 29 
37.  50 

47.59 

33. 73 

3,430.  02 
37.  50 

Eedeposits 

3, 324. 549 

61,  852. 06 

1,  419. 11 

993.  53 

62,  845.  59 

Total 

12,  080.  269 

224, 748. 96 

3,  267.  63 

2, 261.  04 

227,  010. 00 

Grand  total 

83, 979. 028 

1,  562, 399. 66 

69,  042. 41 

49,  253. 65 

1, 611,  653. 31 

Deposits  of  Gold  and  Silver  from  Montana  at  Mints  and  Assay  Offices 

DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YeAR  1893. 


Institutions. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

U.  S.  assay  office,  Helena 

New  York  assay  office 

San  Francisco  mint 

Philadelphia  mint 

Denver  mint 

Total 

64, 708. 883 
17, 033. 909 
1, 827. 034 
192. 582 
19. 819 

$1,  337, 650.  70 
352, 122. 12 
37, 768. 14 
3, 981. 02 
409.  69 

59, 197. 30 
1,  425,  740. 73 
151. 34 
46. 70 
1.40 

$76,  .537.  91 
1,  843,  381. 86 
195. 67 
60. 38 
1.81 

83, 782.  227 

1, 731, 931, 67 

1, 485, 137. 47 

1, 920, 177. 63 

Bullion  Deposited  at  the  U.  S.  Assay  Office,  Helena,  Mont.,  of  Montana 
Production,  during  the  Calendar  Year  1893. 


Character. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total  value. 

Standard 

ounces. 

Value. 

Standard 

ounces. 

Value. 

18,  228. 227 
52, 561.  523 
1,  109. 009 

$339,129. 45 
977, 888. 53 
20, 632. 72 

2, 605.  69 
20, 977. 82 
42,  191. 27 

$1, 714.  93 
14,  321. 44 
30, 956. 24 

$340, 844. 38 
992, 209. 97 
51, 588. 96 

Mill  

71,898.759  1,337,650.70 

65,  774. 78 

46, 992.  61 

1,  384, 043.  31 
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Pkoduction  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Montana,  by  Counties,  Calendar  Year 

1893. 


Counties. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

Beaverhead 

2,  658. 362 

$54, 953. 22 

391, 695. 62 

$506, 434. 74 

33. 026 

682.  69 

1.94 

2.  51 

Choteau 

240. 015 

4, 961. 55 

13.  68 

17.69 

Deer  Lodge 

17, 976. 155 

371,  600. 11 

5, 793.  23 

7, 490. 23 

Fergus 

1, 385. 421 

28, 639. 19 

220. 18 

284. 68 

Gallatiu 

76. 882 

1, 589.  28 

23.  42 

30. 28 

Grauite 

3, 521. 105 

72, 787. 70 

2,  761,  945.  05 

3, 570, 999. 57 

Jefferson 

18, 873. 139 

390, 142. 41 

1, 536,  851. 34 

3,987, 040. 02 

Lewis  and  Clarke 

29,  553.739 

610, 930. 00 

191,  997. 41 

248, 239.  07 

Madison 

8, 089.  627 

167, 227. 43 

2,  767. 71 

3, 578. 44 

Meagher 

6,  595. 606 

136.  343. 28 

1,  000, 377. 78 

1,  293,417.64 

Missoula 

4, 070. 795 

84, 150. 80 

272, 923. 44 

352, 870. 70 

Park 

3, 014. 802 

62,  321. 46 

590. 97 

. 764. 09 

Silverbow 

Reported  by  smelters,  refineries,  mints,  and 

33, 807. 877 

698, 870. 84 

6, 668, 730. 16 

8,  622, 196.  50 

assay  offices,  not  included  elsewhere 

47, 953. 133 

991,  279. 24 

2, 105, 055. 83 

2,  721,  688.  25 

Total 

177, 849.  684 

3, 676, 479.  20 

14, 938, 987. 76 

19, 315, 054. 41 

Production  op  Copper  and  Lead  in  Montana,  by  Counties,  Calendar  Year 

1893. 


Summary  by  counties. 

Lead. 

Copper. 

Pounds. 

2, 274,  637 
8, 337, 006 
400,  000 
3,  510,  087 

Pounds. 

94, 095 

Jefferson  

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Missoula 

Silver  Bow 

159, 875, 499 
417, 958 

160, 387,  552 

Production  of  smelters  and  refineries  not  included  above 

Total ........ 

12, 184,  332 
26,  706, 062 

Total  Production  of  Montana,  Calendar  Year  1893. 


Metals. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Copper pounds.. 

Total 

177,849.684 

14,938,987.76 

160,387,552 

26,706,062 

$3, 676, 479.  24 
19, 315,  054. 41 
16,  038, 755. 20 
964,  088. 84 

39, 994, 377.  69 

VII. 


NEVADA. 

By  T.  E.  Hofer, 

Superintendent  of  the  United  States  mint,  Carson  City,  Nev. 

The  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  Nevada  during  the  year 
1893  shows  a large  diminution,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
This  arises  from  the  exhaustion  of  ore  bodies  in  the  mines  opened  and 
developed  and  the  prevailing  low  price  of  silver  : and  since  the  repeal 
of  the  so-called  Sherman  law,  prospecting  for  silver  mines  has  about 
ceased,  although  the  hunting  for  gold  mines  has  been  greatly  stimulated 
by  that  repeal. 

Very  promising  discoveries  of  gold  properties  have  been  made  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State,  Which  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
capitalists,  and  from  recent  reports  from  that  section  we  confidently 
expect  that  Nevada  will  rank  high  as  a gold-producing  State. 

The  business  of  mining  generally  in  this  State  is  languishing.  It  has, 
in  fact,  almost  entirely  ceased;  and  unless  something  be  done  to  rehabili- 
tate silver,  mining  for  that  metal  will  stop  entirely  in  a short  time. 

The  condition  of  things  on  the  great  Comstock  lode  is  anything  but 
reassuring.  Pumping  oj)erations  have  been  discontinued,  which  cuts 
off  any  hope  of  prospecting  below  the  Sutro  Tunnel  level,  and  the  dis- 
couragements incident  to  the  demonetization  of  silver  and  the  general 
depression  and  hard  times  has  wellnigh  wrought  the  death  of  this  once 
celebrated  mining  camp. 

The  gold  placers  of  Humboldt,  Douglas,  and  Lyon  counties,  which 
looked  so  promising  a year  ago,  have  not  realized  expectations,  but  it 
is  the  intention  to  prospect  them  more  thoroughly  the  coming  spring 
and  summer. 

We  trust  and  hope  for  better  times  in  mining  in  this  State;  and 
although  the  present  may  not  be  promising,  still  the  clouds  have  a “ sil- 
ver lining,”  and  no  one  can  predict  what  a day  may  bring  forth,  when 
it  is  considered  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  with  pick  and  drill 
are  delving  into  our  rock-ribbed  mountains,  looking  for  that  yellow 
metal,  the  discovery  of  which  will  again  bring  peace  and  plenty  to  our 
doors. 
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Product  of  Nevada  for  the  Year  1893. 
[Estimated  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Holer.] 


Churchill  .. 

Douglas 

Esmeralda. . 

Elko 

Eureka 

Humboldt. . 

Lander 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

Nye 

Ormsby 

Storey 

Washoe 

White  Pine 

Total 


Counties. 


Gold. 

Silver 

(coining 

value). 

Total. 

$2, 000 

$2, 000 

$4,000 

4,700 

300 

5,000 

50,  000 

20,  000 

70,  000 

40,  000 

180,  000 

220, 000 

100, 000 

250,  000 

350, 000 

13,  000 

12, 000 

25, 000 

22,  000 

238, 000 

260,  000 

60,  000 

100,  000 

160, 000 

80,  000 

30, 000 

110,000 

3,000 

12, 000 

15, 000 

34,  000 

86, 000 

120, 000 

557, 000 

828, 000 

1,  385,  000 

5, 000 

500 

5, 500 

15,  000 

25, 000 

40,  000 

985,  700 

1, 783,  800 

2, 769, 500 

SUMMARY  BY  COUNTIES. 
[Three  quarters  ended  September  30,  1893.] 


i 

Counties. 

Quantity  ex- 
tracted. 

Gross  yield 
or  value. 

Actual  cost  of— 

Actual  cost  of  reduc- 
tion. 

Total  cost. 

Extracting. 

Transpor- 

tation. 

Free  mill- 
ing. 

Freiberg 

process. 

Esmeralda.. 

Elko.. 

Eureka 

Humboldt .. 

tons. 

174 
3,718 
19,  822 
1,006 
4,  726 
6, 195 
154 
52, 094 
196 

Pounds. 
1,607 
1,228 
297 
1,014 
609 
801 
1, 000 
1, 531 
1,280 

$7, 391. 29 
139, 128.  20 
264, 732,  68 
9,  334.31 
170, 521. 27 
149,  361.  59 
33, 907.  90 
778,  503. 74 
7, 865. 23 

$5, 465.  84 
69, 769. 72 
165, 716. 90 
5,  239.  75 
220,  988.  39 
80, 097.  76 
16, 037. 18 
677, 709.  54 
9,  748.  60 

$975.53 
13, 312. 89 
14, 154,  55 
2, 386.  39 

$1,  332. 62 
26,  365. 02 

1, 954. 50 

$61,  699. 18 

$7, 773.  99 
109, 447. 63 
241,  570. 63 
9,  580.  64 
220,  988. 39 
139, 108. 85 
17, 006.68 
963, 806.  56 
11, 150. 10 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

Storey 

White  Pine. 

Total . 

16, 594. 91 
129.  50 
11, 854. 34 
1, 337. 50 

41, 816. 18 
840.  00 
274, 242.  68 
64. 00 

600.  00 

88,  089 

1,367 

1,  560, 745. 21 

1, 250, 773. 68 

60,  745. 61 

346, 615. 00 

62,  299. 18 

1, 720, 433. 47 

[Quarter  ended  December  31,  1893  (estimated).] 


Counties. 


Esmeralda 

Elko 

Eureka  . .. 
Humboldt 
Lander  ... 
Lincoln . . . 


Gross  yield 
or  value. 

Total  cost. 

Counties. 

Gross  yield 
or  value. 

Total  cost. 

$2,  463, 76 

$2, 591. 37 

Lyon 

$11,  302.  63 

$5, 668.  89 

46,  376.  07 

36, 482.  59 

Storev  

258,  504.  25 

321, 268.  75 

87, 744. 56 

80,  523.  54 

White  Pine 

2,  621,  74 

3, 716. 70 

3,  111.  44 
56,  640. 43 
49, 487, 19 

3, 193. 54 
73. 662.  79 
46,  369.  66 

Total 

518, 252. 07 

573, 477. 83 

H,  Ex.  237 7 
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SUMMARY  FOB  THE  YEAR  1893. 
[Reported  to  State  comptroller  by  county  auditors.] 


Three  quarters  ending 
Sept.  30,  1893.* 

Quarter  ending  Dec.  31, 
1893  (estimated). 

Total 

product. 

Ores. 

Tailings. 

Ores. 

Tailings. 

Gross  yield  or  value 

Actual  cost  of  extracting 

.$1,  560, 745. 21 

$171, 494.  01 

$518,  252. 07 

$57, 164. 67 

$2,  307,  655. 96 

1, 250, 773. 68 
60, 745.  61 
346, 615. 00 
62, 299. 18 

30,  211. 50 
11,738.  00 
103,  710. 04 

Actual  cost  of  transportation 

Free  milling 

Freiburg  process 

Total  cost 

1,  720, 433. 47 

145,  659. 54 

573, 477. 83 

48,  553, 18 

2, 488, 124. 02 

‘Quantity  extracted  for  three  quarters  ended  September  30,  1893:  Ores,  88,089  tons  and  1,367 
pounds;  tailings,  41,496  tons;  total,  129,585  tons  and  1,367  pounds. 


GRAND  RECAPITULATION. 


Source  of  production. 

V alue. 

Product  for  three  quarters  ending  Sept.  30, 1893,  as  reported  by  county  auditors  to 
State  comptroller. 

$1, 732,  239. 22 

575, 416. 74 
461,  844.  04 

Estimated  product  for  year  not  reported  to  State  comptroller  by  county  auditors 

2, 769,  500. 00 

• 

Wells,  Fargo  and  Co.’s  Eepokted  Shipments. 


Character  of  shipments. 

Value. 

$1,  418, 603.  00 
1, 236,  869. 00 
847,  579. 00 

3, 503,  051. 00 

f 


NEW  MEXICO. 

By  Walter  C.  Hadley. 

The  following  statement  sets  forth  the  metal  output  of  the  Territory 
of  Kew  Mexico  for  the  calendar  year  1S93,  by  counties: 


Counties.  , 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Lead. 

Copper. 

Total. 

$10, 000 

232. 000 

205. 000 
15, 000 

329. 000 

115. 000 
23,  000 
10,  000 

$32, 000 
234,  700 
5,  000 
6, 000 
210,  000 
25,  000 

5.000 

6. 000 

$50,  000 

$92,  000 
460, 700 
210. 000 
21,  000 
573,  200 
190, 000 
28, 000 
19, 000 

4, 200 
50,  000 

$30,  000 

3,000 

Total 

939,  000 

523,  700 

107, 200 

30, 000 

1, 599,  900 

Gold  is  estimated  at  $20  per  ounce,  silver  at  $1.29  per  ounce,  lead  at 
4 cents  per  pound,  and  copper  at  11  cents  per  pound — total  of  gold  and 
slver  being  $1,462,700,  of  which  nearly  64  per  cent  is  gold. 

The  product  for  the  year  previous  was:  Gold,  $989,176;  silver, 
$971,832;  lead,  $327,500;  and  copper,  $41,952. 

*We  may  note  the  continued  falling  off  in  the  production  of  silver, 
which,  in  1891,  was  $1,293,289,  and  the  fact  that  the  gold  production 
remains  very  steady,  the  value  of  the  same  for  1891  being  $942,303. 

The  gold  shipped  during  the  past  year  would  have  amounted  to  con- 
siderably over  $1,000,000  but  for  certain  misfortunes  encountered  by 
one  of  the  chief  producers. 

There  has  been  continued  prosperity  in  the  gold  districts  of  White 
Oaks,  Pinos  Altos,  and  the  Mogollon  Mountains,  while  at  least  three 
new  promising  gold  districts  have  been  opened  during  the  year,  not 
the  least  important  of  which  is  in  the  Organ  Mountains  near  Las 
Cruces,  in  which  the  ore  is  high  in  grade  and  two  mills  have  been 
erected  to  treat  them.  Cochiti,  near  Albuquerque,  is  now  attracting 
much  attention,  but  it  is  too  early  to  say  what  the  future  of  the  camp 
will  be. 

The  falling  oft'  in  the  lead  production  is  accounted  for  by  the  low 
prices  of  that  metal  and  of  silver,  with  which  latter  it  is  generally 
associated. 
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The  growing  active  hostility  to  silver  and  the  probability  of  such 
legislation  as  would  make  it  unprotitable  to  work  most  of  the  silver 
mines  had  been  foreseen  by  the  silver  producers,  resulting  in  the  clos- 
ing of  the  mines  and  the  abandonment  of  mining  and  reduction  plants 
in  which  an  enormous  amount  of  money  had  been  invested. 

As  the  gold  prospect  continues  to  brighten,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
much  of  this  machinery  may  be  utilized  in  other  locations  in  the  event 
that  the  present  low  price  of  silver  continues. 

About  one-quarter  of  a million  of  dollars  in  money  was  expended  in 
new  mining  and  milling  machinery  in  the  Territory  during  the  year. 

Shipping  ores  went  chiefly  to  Socorro,  Pueblo,  and  El  Paso. 


IX. 


OREGON. 

By  Charles  G.  Yale. 


The  returns  received  at  the  mint  at  San  Francisco  from  mines  and 
mining  companies  in  Oregon  for  1893  are  as  follows : 


Gold $1,690,950.52 

Silver 13, 557.  .50 

Total 1, 704, 508.  02 

For  1892  the  figures  were : 

Gold $1,491,781.39 

Silver 64, 080. 18 


Total - 1,555,861.57 

These  statements  show  that  the  increase  of  the  gold  output  of  1893 
over  the  previous  year  was  $199,169.13;  the  decrease  in  silver,  $50,- 
522.68;  and  the  total  increase,  $148,646.45.  The  principal  increase 
comes  from  Baker  County,  where,  in  addition  to  the  large  producers, 
there  are  many  small  claims  yielding  some  gold,  and  many  others  in 
process  of  development. 

A great  deal  of  prospecting  has  been  going  oii  in  southern  and  east- 
ern Oregon  during  the  past  year,  and  numbers  of  new  claims  have  been 
found,  which,  however,  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a producing  stage. 

The  resources  of  the  State  in  the  matter  of  gold  properties  are  becom- 
ing better  recognized,  and  more  interest  is  displayed  in  them  by  people 
with  money.  In  numbers  of  instances,  however,  capital  is  greatly 
needed  for  the  development  of  claims : 

Baker  County,  the  most  important  bullion-producing  county  of  the 
State,  almost  doubles  its  yield  of  gold  of  the  previous  year  in  1893, 
and  trebles  its  yield  of  silver.  In  1892  the  figures  of  the  product  were 
as  follows : 


Gold $367,589.22 

Silver 3, 256. 50 


Total 370, 845. 72 

The  product  of  1893,  as  shown  by  returns  from  mines  and  mining 
companies,  is: 

Gold $728,946.99 

Silver 10,  453. 95 

Total 739^  400. 94 
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This  shows  the  increase  of  the  gold  product  in  1893  to  be  $361,357.77 ; 
of  silver,  $7,197.45,  and  the  total  increase  for  the  county,  $368,557.22. 

A larger  number  of  mines  made  returns  in  1893,  and  most  of  them 
show  a material  increase  in  yield.  In  the  confidential  returns  are  sev- 
eral which  have  not  heretofore  reported.  The  increase  around  Auburn 
comes  mainly  from  Chinese  miners.  Baker  City,  which  is  the  central 
mining  point  of  the  county  and  the  State,  has  a large  number  of  mines 
tributary  to  it,  some  of  them  very  large  producers.  It  is  from  this 
place  that  the  main  increase  of  gold  comes.  The  list  of  producers  is 
greater  than  in  the  previous  years  and  their  figures  of  output  larger. 

Most  of  the  product  is  gold,  from  both  quartz  and  placers,  but  over 
$9,000  in  silver  was  also  obtained  in  conjunction  with  the  gold  ores. 

The  mines  around  Bridgeport  show  a larger  yield  than  in  the  previous 
year,  as  do  also  the  placers  at  Eye  Valley.  At  Weatherby,  the  Chicken 
Creek  placer  produced  only  about  half  what  it  did  the  year  previous, 
and  the  other  mines  show  a smaller  yield  also. 

Coos  County^  which  made  a product  of  $16,891  in  1892,  yields  only 
$2,532  this  year,  as  the  beach  sand  mines  were  not  worked  so  exten- 
sively. 

Curry  County  increases  its  yield  some  $8,000,  mainly  from  the  placer 
mines  at  Sixes  Eiver  and  the  Gold  Beach. 

Crook  County^  which  did  not  appear  in  the  statistics  of  1892,  made  a 
small  output  from  the  mines  around  Brine ville;  and  Clackamas  County 
turned  out  $1,000  from  the  Chinese  miners  at  Salmon  Creek. 

The  yield  of  Douglas  County  is  about  $1,500  more  in  gold  than  it 
was  in  1892. 

Grant  County,  which  made  a yield  of  $53,822  in  1892,  shows  returns 
of  $198,650,  for  the  past  year.  The  mines  at  Granite  made  a much 
larger  production,  as  did  those  at  Long  Creek. 

Jackson  County,  which  the  previous  year  yielded  $41,968,  shows 
returns  of  $107,451  in  1893.  This  increase  came  from  mines  around 
-A-pplegate — Gold  Hill,  Steamboat,  Wimer,  Woodville,  and  there  are 
many  new  names  added  to  the  list  of  producers. 

Josephine  County  also  shows  an  increase,  the  figures  being  $113,425 
as  against  $72,338.23  in  1892.  There  were  many  more  returns  from 
Althouse,  and  the  small  mines  around  Kerby  show  added  yield.  At 
Waldo,  the  hydraulic  mines  did  very  well,  and  there  were  returns  from 
mines  around  Williams,  which  did  not  report  previously.  At  Wolf 
Creek  the  yield  materially  increased. 

Lane  County  gives  returns  of  $57,000  against  $31,747  for  the  previous 
year. 

Linn  County  [shows  a falling  off,  returns  from  some  producers  of 
1892  not  having  been  received  this  year. 

Malheur  County,  which  made  a product  of  $55,900  in  1892,  returns 
only  $29,645  for  the  past  year,  the  Chinese  having  only  obtained  half 
the  gold  of  1892  and  some  of  the  producers  of  1892  not  having  made 
returns. 
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111  Umatilla  County^  the  mines  at  Adams,  Alba,  and  Pilot  Rock  were 
all  idle  during  the  year,  and  the  producers  at  Pendleton  were  all  more 
or  less  aflected  by  the  price  of  silver. 

In  Wallowa  County  most  of  the  mines  around  Joseph  were  idle  dur- 
ing 1893. 

Union  County  in  1892  showed  a record  of  more  than  double  that  of 
Baker  County,  mainly  because  of  the  very  full  returns  received  from 
there  as  compared  with  other  sections.  In  1892  the  amount  was  stated 
at  $755,615,  while  the  iiast  year  the  product  is  given  at  $432,283.  The 
Sanger  or  C.  T.  Bradley  group  was  credited  with  over  $200,000  more 
than  the  estimate  of  this  year.  The  estimates  in  several  other  cases 
were  also  reduced.  The  county,  however,  makes  a very  good  showing 
indeed,  and  comes  next  to  Baker  County  in  the  total  output. 


Recapitulation,  by  Counties,  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Production  of  Oregon. 


Baker  

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

Clackamas 
Bouglaa. . . 

Grant 

Jackson  ... 
Josephine. 

Lane 

Linn 

Malheur... 
Union 


County. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


$728,  946. 99 
2, 532.  62 
309. 00 
10,  854. 10 
1, 000. 00 
16,  760.  85 
198,  650. 10 
107,  394. 14 
113, 425. 80 
57, 000.  00 
4, 194. 95 
29,  645. 00 
420,  236. 88 

1, 690, 950. 52 


$10,  453.  96 


57. 13 


3, 046. 42 
13, 557. 50 


Total. 


$739, 400.  94 
2, 532. 62 
309.00 
10, 854. 10 
1, 000.  00 
16,  760.  85 
198,  650. 19 
107,  451. 27 
113, 425.  80 
57,  000. 00 
4,194. 95 
29,  645. 00 
423, 283. 30 

1, 704, 508. 02 


Total 


X. 


SOUTH  APPALACHIAN  STATES. 

By  W.  E.  Ardrey, 

Assayer  in  charge  of  the  United  States  assay  office  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

In  the  States  of  the  South  Appalachian  Eange  there  was  in  1893 
a decrease  in  production  of  gold,  in  round  numbers,  of  $10,000,  and  a 
gain  in  silver  of  $3,000,  leaving  a net  decrease  in  value  of  $7,000. 

Maryland  and  Tennessee  were  practically  nonproducing  States  in 
1893;  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  slightly  increased  their 
production,  and  Alabama  notably  so;  the  figures  for  North  Carolina 
were  materially  lessened. 

With  the  exception  of  the  product  of  one  silver  mine  and  connected 
smelting  works  now  operated  in  North  Carolina,  the  silver  product  of 
these  States  amounts  to  barely  940  fine  ounces. 

MARYLAND. 

The  entire  product  reported  from  this  State  was  valued  at  $113.95 
all  gold.  This  was  obtained  from  Montgomery  County. 

The  old  and  well-known  Maryland,  Montgomery,  Eagle,  Sawyer, 
Huddlestone,  Kirk,  and  other  mines  were  un worked  during  the  year. 

* 

VIRGINIA. 

The  production  of  both  metals  in  this  State  was  valued  at  $6,190.08. 
At  only  three  mines  could  information  be  obtained  of  anything  like 
regular  work  having  been  done.  These  were  all  in  Goochland  and 
Spottsylvania  counties;  some  prospecting  work  has  been  attempted  in 


other  counties. 

Gold $6, 159.  78 

Silver,  coining  value 30.30 

Total (5,190.08 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  this  State  is  quite  widely  dis- 
tributed, as  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  tabular  view  of  the  output  by 
counties ; 


Countios. 

Gold. 

Silver, 

coining 

value. 

Counties. 

Gold. 

Silver, 

coining 

value. 

.$1, 352. 83 

$53. 99 

Montgomery 

$1, 541.  55 

$31. 26 

3, 162. 83 

19. 67 

Raiulolph.  

12,  311. 50 

128. 96 

428.  62 

4. 32 

Rowan.... 

3,  712.  74 

28.  51 

(’rttflwhfl 

210. 82 

2.13 

Rutherford 

2, 027.  56 

42. 24 

782.  65 

14,  793. 12 

933. 71 

5.  55 

Franklin 

3, 106. 11 

21. 53 

TTnion 

605. 62 

13. 98 

Gaston 

1,  338. 51 

10. 48 

Miscellaneous  and  un- 

Guilford 

74.80 

.57 

known 

12,  500.  49 

162. 21 

Lincoln 

180. 82 

.57 

55, 109.  32 

15, 396.  32 

1 841  ^^4 

•30 

Mecklenburg 

5,  997. 12 

46. 40 

Total  coining  value . 

70,  505.  64 

The  mining  industry  in  N'orth  Carolina  has  been  much  depressed,  and 
during  the  year  1893  sank  to  a lower  point  than  has  been  known  in 
twenty-five  years. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

In  this  county  two  mines  only  have  been  operated  the  last  twelve 
months — the  Portis  and  the  Mann-Arrington. 

I 

GUILFORD  COUNTY. 

The  mining  work  in  this  county  was  of  too  desultory  a nature  to  find 
special  record,  only  one  mine  having  been  prospected — the  Lowder. 

RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

The  Hoover  Hill  mine  accomplished  its  customary  work,  which,  with 
some  incidental  production  from  the  Eedding  placer  mine  in  the  shape 
of  fine  nuggets,  somewhat  increased  the  return  of  the  county. 

DAVIDSON  COUNTY. 

There  were  no  regular  operations  except  at  the  Silver  Valley  mine, 
from  which  several  hundred  tons  of  ore  were  sent  to  the  Thomasville 
smelter  and  used  in  admixture  with  ores  from  various  parts  of  Horth 
Carolina;  after  prolonged  experiment  the  difiBculties  of  treating  the 
refractory  blende-galenits  of  the  Silver  Valley  mine,  in  which  the  zinc 
largely  exceeds  the  lead,  were  overcome,  and  the  furnace  work  pro- 
ceeded with  entire  regularity.  The  lead  and  zinc  will  go  on  the  market 
as  oxides.  The  precious  metals  and  copper  were  shipped  in  the  form  of 
matte. 

Nothing  was  done  in  the  Person  and  the  Granville  County  copper 
mines. 
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ROWAN  COUNTY. 

The  mining  work  of  this  county  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  Gold  Hills 
district  and  to  the  adjacent  Bame  mine. 

0 

CABARRUS  COUNTT, 

In  this  county  the  Nugget  and  Bufialo  mines  were  in  operation.  In 
the  fall  of  1893  work  was  resumed  on  the  Montgomery,  where  under- 
ground work  on  a large  scale  has  been  carried  on  preliminary  to  an 
extension  of  the  milling  plant. 

MECKLENBURG  COUNTY. 

The  only  regular  operations  undertaken  in  this  county  were  at  the 
Smith  Means  and  Surface  Hill  mines. 

GASTON  AND  LINCOLN  COUNTIES. 

No  work  of  importance  was  attempted  in  either  of  these  counties  iu 
1893;  nor  was  the  work  in  Union  or  Moore  counties  of  importance. 

SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT. 

The  output  of  this  district,  for  a long  time  so  noted,  was  barely  one- 
half  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  would  have  fallen  to  insignificant 
proportions  were  it  not  that  the  vein  mining  about  Eutherfordton  added' 
somewhat  to  the  yield.  A curious  change  in  mining  work  has  been 
witnessed  in  this  area  of  late,  viz,  the  washing  for  monazite  from  the 
auriferous  sand,  chiefly  from  those  previously  exhausted  of  their  aurif- 
erous* contents.  The  demand  for  this  rare  mineral  for  industrial  pur- 
poses has  proved  more  profitable  than  the  mining  for  gold.  The  same 
is  true  of  Polk  County,  which  is  merely  the  southwest  extension  of  the 
South  Mountain  area. 

CATAWBA  AND  CALDWELL  COUNTIES. 

The  mining  work  of  these  counties  during  1893  was  tentative  and 
unimportant. 

STANLY  COUNTY. 

Some  work  was  done  at  the  Parker,  in  this  county,  but  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  this  fine  property  has  been  idle. 

Considerable  prospecting  work  has  been  done  by  small  parties,  and 
something  accomplished  in  the  way  of  placer  work.  Quite  a large 
quantity  of  fine  nuggets  were  brought  to  light  at  the  Ingram  and  the 
adjacent  Bostian  mines. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

The  Russel  and  other  mines  of  this  county  were  idle,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Sam  Christian,  which  was  worked  a few  months  of  the  year. 
Some  prospecting  work  has  also  been  done  along  the  flanks  of  the 
Uwharrie  Mountain. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

A much  brigljter  picture  may  be  drawn  of  the  mining  industry  of 
this  State. 

Only  five  mines  were  operated,  and  of  these  the  Brewer  and  the 
Haile  made  the  largest  returns. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  distribution  of  the  output: 


Production  of  South  Carolina,  by  Counties. 


Counties. 

Gold. 

Silver, 

coining 

value. 

Chesterfieltl 

$37, 889.  03 
83, 297. 03 
3,  576.  CO 
2,  799.  41 

$58. 19 
250.  55 
103. 89 
16. 77 

Lanca.ster 

Spartan  burg 

Miscollaiieous 

Total 

127, 562. 07 

429. 40 
127,  991.47 

Total  coining  value 

SPARTANBURG  COUNTY. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  Thomson  mine  gave  a fairly 
steady  output,  and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  the  same  during 
1894.  Other  mines  in  the  same  neighborhood  may  be  expected  to  swell 
the  total  to  still  higher  figures. 

CHESTERFIELD  COUNTY. 

The  only  mine  operated  in  this  county  is  the  Brewer,  where  65,440 
tons  of  ore  were  treated  and  ample  reserves  are  ready  for  exploitation. 

The  operations  were  steadily  maintained  throughout  the  year  with 
a much  larger  return  than  in  1892. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

There  is  only  one  mine  operated  in  this  county,  the  Haile,  where 
3,000  tons  of  ore  are  monthly  milled,  concentrated,  and  chlorinated. 

The  chlorination  process  is  employed  at  both  these  mines. 

A new  plant  is  in  process  of  erection  at  Blacksburg,  the  “ Caloric 
Keduction  Company.” 

GEORaiA. 

The  output  of  gold  and  silver  of  this  State  was  some  $5,000  larger 
than  in  1892. 
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Production  by  Coun'ties. 


County. 

Gold. 

Silver, 

coining 

value. 

Carroll 

$1,  979. 39 

$2. 74 

Cherokee 

18,  685.  25 

28. 34 

Cobb 

384. 16 

2.  34 

Dawson 

1,  964.  05 

6. 18 

Forsythe 

348.54 

2. 58 

Hall 

160. 38 

1. 17 

Lincoln 

149.  02 

3.09 

Lumpkin 

36,  243.  02 

250.  22 

McDufl&e 

12, 483. 24 

44.82 

County. 

Gold. 

Silver, 

coining 

value. 

Rabun 

$2,  099. 10 

$4. 08 

Union 

3, 305.  29 

.88 

White 

12, 822. 16 

5.54 

Wilkes 

1,422.84 

23.99 

Miscellaneous 

7, 928.  87 

23.92 

99. 975.  31 

399. 89 

Total  coining  value . . 

100, 375. 20 

. RABUN  COUNTY. 

In  this  county  only  placer  or  surface  work  was  done,  chiefly  about 
the  Smith  mine. 


WHITE  COUNTY. 

A larger  amount  of  miscellaneous  work  was  done  in  this  county  than 
in  any  other  in  the  State  and  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  a larger 
output  in  1894.  The  Loud  Hose  and  Hydraulic  Company  accomplished 
some  work  on  a systematic  scale.  Two  companies  ai'e  plauniug  work 
about  Nacoochee. 


LUMPKIN  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  the  largest  producer  in  tlie  State  and  has  the  largest 
number  of  mines  at  work.  Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  Hand 
& Barlow,  Yahoola,  Bast,  Findlay,  Singleton,  Ralston,  Ohestatee, 
Preacher,  N e w Gordo  n , and  Lockhart.  Some  work  has  qui  t e lately  been 
done  on  the  Wells,  near  Auraria.  Eight  parties,  or  neighborhood  com- 
panies, are  at  work  about  Auraria,  and  six  near  New  Bridge,  on  the 
Chestatee. 

The  larger  mines  have  in  the  last  five  years  found  both  mining  and 
milling  a progressively  difiicult  problem,  partly  because  the  ores  lie 
deeper  and  carry  a larger  proportion  of  sulphurets,  which  seriously 

lessen  the  mill  returns.  No  noteworthy  progress  was  made  in  master- 
ing the  condition  of  this  problem  during  the  last  year. 

The  mines  of  this  county  are  again  attracting  the  attention  of  ener- 
getic mining  men  and  capitalists  who  are  likely  to  give  a much-needed 
impulse  to  the  work  of  this  district. 

The  production  of  Hall,  Cobb,  Carroll,  Liucolu,  Wilkes,  Dawson, 
and  Forsyth  counties  was  small.  The  work  of  Union  County,  as  far 
as  ascertainable,  was  entirely  on  placers  and  showed  some  increase 
over  1892. 
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m’duffie  county. 

Three  mines  were  producers  in  1893,  the  Parks  (Smith),  Tatham,  and 
the  Egypt  (Four  Oakes).  There  was  no  change  during  1893,  except 
that  the  Columbia  mine,  adjoining  the  Parks,  was  again  taken  in  hand, 
and  is  expected  to  be  on  the  list  of  producers  in  1894. 

CHEROKEE  COUNTY. 

The  main  work  of  this  county  has  been  about  the  Creighton  (Frank- 
lin & McDonald)  mine,  but  the  following  mines  around  Canton  are 
now  being  opened;  the  Davis,  Worley,  Evans,  and  Eiidisil. 

The  ten  stamps  of  the  Creighton  were  constantly  at  work  during 
1893  and  the  underground  developments  have  been  pushed  with  suffi- 
cient vigor  on  the  Franklin  vein,  both  in  depth  (390-foot  level)  and  in 
length,  to  justify  the  installation  of  ten  more  stamps.  As  the  adjacent 
and  parallel  McDonald  vein  has  also  been  entered  by  three  shafts, 
there  is  a reasonable  probability  of  reserves  of  ore  for  continued  work. 

The  Cyanide  plant,  from  which  much  was  expected,  proved  unsatis- 
factory and  was  discontinued  early  in  1893,  and  steps  were  at  once 
taken  to  erect  a chlorination  plant. 

ALABAMA. 

Production  in  Alabama  in  1893. 


County. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

coining 

value. 

$2,  314. 21 

1,  623. 14 

2,  321.  53 

$28.  03 
43. 10 
31.82 

Total  comiDorcial  value 

6, 258. 88 

102. 95 

Total  coining  value 

$6, 361. 83 

It  is  probable  that  the  larger  part  of  the  amount  marked  “unknown” 
was  obtained  from  the  petty  work  in  Clay  and  Randolph  counties. 

The  Lucky  Joe  mine,  in  Cleburne,  is  the  only  mine  regularly  worked 
in  that  county. 

In  Tallapoosa  County,  the  Gregory,  Blue  Hill,  Cooper  Creek,  Silver 
Hill,  Phillips,  and  Farrow  were  operated  during  a part  of  1893. 

TENNESSEE. 

There  was  no  mining  work  done  in  this  State  in  1893.  Operations 
were  confined  to  the  Johnston  mine  near  Coker  Creek,  Monroe  County. 

This  was  entirely  derived  from  washings  by  women  and  ehildren  and 


amounted  to — 

Gold,  coining  value $249. 38 

Silver,  coining  value 1 1,  Ig 

Total 250. 56 


no 
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There  were  no  lead  or  copper  ores  containing  gold  or  silver  treated 
in  the  South  Appalachian  range  except  the  blende-galenite  of  David- 
son County,  N.  0.  The  lead  from  this  smelting  establishment  is  likely 
to  go  on  the  market  in  some  oxidized  form. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals 
in  the  South  Appalachian  range  in  1893 : 


States. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total 

value. 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

Fine  ounces. 

Coining 

value. 

Maryland 

5. 513 
297. 979 
2, 665. 913 
6, 170. 815 
4,  836. 306 
302. 774 
12. 064 

$113. 95 
6, 159. 78 
55, 109. 32 
127,  562. 07 
99, 975. 31 
6, 258. 88 
249. 38 

$113. 95 
6, 190. 08 
70,  505. 64 
127,  991. 47 
100,  375. 20 
6, 361. 83 
250. 56 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Total 

23. 43 
11, 908. 09 
332. 12 
309.  29 
79.  62 
.91 

$30.  30 
15, 396.  32 
429. 40 
399. 89 
102. 95 
1.18 

14, 291. 364 

295, 428. 69 

12, 653. 46 

16, 360.  04 

311, 788.  73 

There  was  a small  falling  off  in  the  production  as  compared  with 
1892,  as  will  be  seen  from  a comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  two  years : 


Tears. 

Gold. 

Silver, 

coining 

value. 

Total  value. 

1892  

$306, 015. 96 
295, 428. 69 

$12, 740. 50 
16,  360. 04 

$318,  756. 46 
311, 788.  73 

1893 

XI. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

By  R.  E.  Grimshaw,  Deadwood,  S.  Dak. 

Placer  mining  has  been  unusually  active  the  past  year,  and  the 
amount  of  gold  produced  from  this  source  probably  exceeds  that  of 
either  of  the  two  or  three  years  preceding.  The  usual  amount  of  pros- 
pecting work  is  going  on  in  the  various  mining  districts  and  new  bodies 
of  ore  are  being  opened  up,  many  of  them  giving  promise  of  making 
paying  properties.  There  has  been  increased  activity  in  the  cement 
ore  deposits  about  Central  City,  keeping  all  of  the  custom  mills  busy. 
Some  important  transfers  of  mining  property  have  taken  place  this 
last  season.  The  most  important  has  recently  been  made  by  the  Bald 
Mountain  Consolidated  Mining  Company.  It  consists  of  some  twenty- 
five  mining  claims,  reduction  works,  and  water  rights.  The  manage- 
ment will  soon  commence  the  erection  of  a mammoth  reduction  plant 
at  the  mouth  of  Anna  Creek,  on  Spearfish  Eiver.  Another  important 
enterprise  has  been  inaugurated  in  Deadwood  for  the  treatment  of 
refractory  ores  of  this  district,  known  as  the  cyanide  process.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  process  that  it  will  extract  from  these  ores  both  the 
gold  and  silver. 

It  consists  in  taking  the  ore,  which  has  been  reduced  to  a fine  pow- 
dered state  by  a powerful  Morrell  pulverizer,  and  subjecting  it  to  the 
action  of  a solution  containing  a small  quantity  of  cyanide,  the  quantity 
of  the  cyanide  to  be  reckoned  accord-ing  to  its  cyanogen,  and  the  cyano- 
gen being  proportioned  by  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  or  both, 
estimated  by  an  assay  or  otherwise,  to  be  in  the  ores  under  treatment. 

The  tanks  where  the  ore  is  given  its  bath  of  cyanide  are  huge  aftairs 
of  steel.  The  ore  is  allowed  to  remain  in  these  tanks  until  the  gold  and 
silver  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  dissolved,  then  the  solution  is  drawn  off  from 
the  ore  or  undissolved  residue.  The  gold  and  silver  are  now  in  the  solu- 
tion. This  solution  is  then  allowed  to  run  through  zinc  shavings,  con- 
tained in  boxes  constructed  for  holding  them,  the  gold  and  silver  being 
there  precipitated  and  collected.  To  separate  the  gold  and  silver  from 
the  zinc,  the  shavings  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a solution  of  com- 
mercial sulphuric  acid  and  water — about  one-third  acid  and  two-thirds 
water — the  zinc  is  dissolved,  and  the  bullion  precipitated,  which  is 
then  washed  in  pure  water,  dried,  fluxed,  and  smelted.  To  separate 
,the  gold  and  silver  the  bullion  is  treated  with  boiling  diluted  nitric 

in 
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acid — one  part  acid  to  two  parts  water — whicli  dissolves  out  the  silver 
as  a nitrate  and  leaves  the  gold  as  a black  precipitate.  The  gold  is 
then  very  thoroughly  washed  with  boiling  water  and  then  fluxed, 
smelted,  and  poured  into  molds.  The  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  mixed 
with  the  water  that  has  been  used  in  working  the  gold  residue  and 
common  salt  added  to  it,  which  precipitates  the  silver,  which  is  then 
fluxed,  smelted,  and  run  into  bars. 

On  the  whole,  the  mining  industries  of  South  Dakota  are  looking 
very  prosperous,  and  no  doubt  the  production  of  precious  metals  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  will  exceed  that  of  any  previous  year. 

Amount  of  Gold  produced  in  South  Dakota  in  the  Year  1893. 


Mines. 


Bartholomew  and  Wilson 

Big  Missouri 

Buxton  and  Bonanza 

Coletta  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company 

Columhus 

Deadwood  and  Delaware  Smelting  Company 

Hawkeye 

Homestake,  Highland,  Caledonia,  Deadwood,  Golden  Reward 

J.  E.  Mining  Company 

Keystone 

Mark  Twain 

E.  B.  Hayes 

Purchased  by  First  National  Bank,  Deadwood 

other  banks  and  jewelers 

Stanhy 

Total 


Gold. 


Standard 

ounces. 

Coining 

value. 

580.  957 

$10,  800.  00 

4,  203.  763 

78, 192. 00 

1, 960.  000 

39,  200. 00 

215. 170 

4, 000.  00 

2,  635.  826 

49,  000. 00 

19,  354. 833 

360, 000. 00 

a,  613.  770 

30, 000.  00 

178,  360. 646 

3, 318, 337. 58 

4, 572.  350 

85, 000.  00 

2, 259.  280 

42, 000. 00 

165. 680 

3, 080.  00 

10. 632 

202. 00 

3, 429.  880 

56, 271.69 

2, 044. 110 

38, 000. 00 

268. 961 

5, 000. 00 

221,  675.  858 

4, 119, 083.  27 

Amount  of  Silver  produced  in  South  Dakota  in  1893. 


JL. 


Mines. 

Silver. 

Standard 

ounces. 

Market 

value. 

3, 354.  00 
102, 857. 12 
29,626.94 
2. 077. 14 

$2,347. 80 
72, 000. 00 
20, 738.  85 
1, 453.  99 

It  K Haves  

Total 

137, 915. 20 

96, 540.  64 

XII* 


UTA  Tl. 


I5y  A.  JIanauuk,  .Salt  J.ako  City. 

UtaTi’s  production  of  the  precious  metals  for  tlie  year  1803  was 
42,106  ounces  of  gold,  of  a value  of  $877,850,  and  6,358,877  ounces  of 
silver,  of  a coining  value  of  $8,221,390 — a total  of  $9,099,240. 

Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  this  is  a gain  of  10,530  ounces  of 
gold  and  a falling  off  in  silver  of  1,403,380  ounces — a net  loss  of 
$ 1,596,750. 

Since  1891  the  decrease  in  the  silver  production  has  been  regular 
and  considerable,  due  altogether  to  the  continued  fall  in  the  market 
price  of  the  metal.  This  decrease  promises  to  be  kept  up  in  1894, 
unless  the  adverse  circumstances  now  surrounding  silver  mining  are 
removed. 

During  late  years  the  gold  increase  has  been  as  steady  as  the  falling 
off  in  the  silver  output.  The  large  gain  of  1893  over  1892  came  from 
one  county — Tooele — where  two  districts,  Lewiston  and  Cane  Springs, 
largely  increased  their  gold  product.  The  former  notably,  where  the 
Mercur,  a producer  of  1892,  was  reinforced  by  another — the  Marian — 
shows  a large  gain.  At  this  writing  (February,  1894)  there  is  much 
activity  in  this  district,  with  a strong  probability  that  the  close  of  the 
year  will  witness  other  producers  and  a considerable  increase  in  the 
district’s  output.  Much  attention  is  how  being  bestowed  upon  gold 
prospecting  in  this  and  other  districts,  owing  to  the  very  general 
unprofitable  condition  of  the  silver-mining  industry,  with  the  result, 
up  to  date,  as  above  outlined. 

No  new  districts  or^important  discoveries  other  than  those  herein 
mentioned  remain  to  be  credited  to  the  year  1893. 

Product  of  Utah  by  Counties,  1893. 


Counties. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Beaver.* 

Fine  ounces. 
170 
15, 097 
57 
9,  063 
2,875 
15, 024 

Fine  ounces. 
720, 144 
1, 990,  860 

Salt  Lake 

737, 235 

Summit ' 

Tooele 

1 Rfto 

Washington 

4\  280 

Miscellaneous  shipments  from  counties  not  mentioned  above 

180 

3,  500 

Tot.il 


42, 466 


6,  358,  877 


H.  Ex.  237 8 
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Wells,  Faugo  A,  Co.’s  Statemext  of  the  Mineral  Product  of  Utah  for  1893. 


Copper. 

Lead 

unrefined. 

Silver  in 
bars. 

Silver  in 
base  bul- 
lion and 
ores. 

Gold  in 
bars. 

Gold  iji 
bullion 
and  ores. 

Gbjrmania  Lead  'Works 

Pounds. 

Founds. 
19, 225,  000 
7,  910, 000 
18,  608, 166 
978,  540 
1,  322, 000 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

1,  033,  600 
077, 885 
1, 482,  094 
536,  697 
258, 750 
7, 671 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 
7,  995 
4,350 
15, 289 
863 
355 

Haiiauor  Suielter 

237, 750 
209, 866 

614, 851 

Mingo  Smelting  Company 

Daly  Mining  Comi)any 

Ontario  Silver  Mining  Company 

Silver  Reef  district 

457, 303 
910,  000 
33,  009 

100 

483 

Other  mines  and  placers 

17,  673 

Net  product,  bars  and  base  bul- 
lion  

Contents  ores  shipped 

1,  062, 467 

48, 043,  706 
22. 053,  373 

1, 406, 912 

3,  997,  297 
1,  703, 294 

18,  256 

28,  852 
6, 964 

Total 

1, 062, 467 

70,  097,  079 

1, 406, 912 

5,  700,  591 

18, 256 

35,816 

RECAPITULATION. 


1,062,467  iiounds  copper,  at  6J  cents  per  pound $69,  060.  35 

70,097,079  pounds  unrefined  lead,  at  $44  per  ton 1, 542, 135.  73 

7,107,503  ounces  fine  silver,  at  $0.7364  per  ounce 5,233,  965.  20 

54,072  ounces  fine  gold,  at  $20  per  ounce 1, 081, 440. 00 


Total  export  value 7,926,601.28 


Computing  the  gold  and  silver  at  tlieir  mint  valuation,  and  other  metaU  at  their  value  at  the  sea- 
board, it  would  increase  the  value  of  the  product  to  $12,832,074.88. 


XIII. 

WASniNGTON. 


By  CiiARLKS  G.  Yale. 

From  returns  received  at  the  mint  at  San  Francisco,  the  product  ot 
gold  and  silver  of  Washington,  for  the  calendar  year  1893,  is  shown  to 
be  as  follows : 


Gold $228,  394. 37 

Silver 174,  494. 55 


Total 402,888.92 

The  production  in  1892  was : 

Gold $373, 553. 00 

Silver 195,  948. 86 


Total 569,501.86 

These  figures  show  a decrease  of  yield  in  1893  from  that  of  1892  of 
$145,158.03  in  gold,  and  $21,454.31  in  silver — total.  $160,512.94. 

Eeports  were  received  from  nine  counties  in  1893  as  against  six  coun- 
ties in  1892.  Garfield  County  showed  a product  of  $84,000  from  the 
Idaho  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company  in  1892,  but  the  superintend- 
ent of  that  property  reports  that  no  ores  were  shipped  in  1893,  as 
there  is  no  railroad  at  the  mines,  and  it  will  not  j)ay  to  transport  the 
rock  on  pack  trains.  Therefore,  only  assessment  work  was  done  in 
1893.  This  having  been  the  only  producing  mine,  the  county  does  not 
appear  in  the  statistics  of  1893. 

Kittitas  County  shows  a.reduccd  yield  of  $81,140  from  the  previous 
year.  The  Cle-Eliim  placers,  which  made  returns  of  some  $27,000  in 
1892,  showed  returns  of  only  $2,000  this  year.  The  placers  and  small 
mines  tributary  to  Ellensbiirg  returned  $37,000  the  previous  year,  but 
the  yield  was  only  $23,000  this  year.  The  mines  around  Liberty  show 
an  increased  product,  and  at  Blewett  one  company  gives  a yield  of 
$37,891,  gold.  From  McCallum  the  returns  are  much  smaller  than  the 
previous  year,  and  near  Teanaway  the  small  mines  show  a light  yield. 

Lincoln  County^  which  returned  $17,000  in  1892,  shows  a record  of  only 
$4,500  this  year.  Returns  were  received  from  the  only  j)aying  or 
worked  placer  claim  on  the  river,  and  the  Chinese  companies  are  no 
longer  working  the  Warner  bar,  which  accounts  for  the  decrease. 

Olcanogan  County,  which  showed  returns  of  $10,250  gold  and  $79,519.28 
silver,  or  a total  of  $89,709.28,  in  1892,  returns  $9,097.60  gold  and 
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$43,901  silver  iu  1893,  a total  of  $52,998.00.  The  iirincipal  producer 
of  the  previous  year — the  Ivaiihoe  Company,  at  Loomiston,  which 
made  a yield  of  $79,309  silver — was  nonproductive  in  1893,  the  low 
price  of  silver  causing  operations  to  stop,  except  some  small  develop- 
ment work  and  the  erection  of  a mill. 

In  Skagit  County  some  of  the  mines  reporting  in  1892  made  no  returns 
in  1893;  but  around  Sauk  there  are  many  placers,  but  no  Chinese  are 
permitted  to  work  there.  Most  of  the  gold  is  sold  at  Fort  Hope  or 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  though  the  mines  are  in  Washington.  The 
county  shows  an  increase  of  about  $40,000  from  the  previous  year,  and 
it  is  all  from  placer  mines. 

Snohomish  County^  which  did  not  appear  iu  the  statistics  in  1892, 
shows  a small  yield  this  year.  There  are  many  quartz  mines  in  the 
county  which  are  being  prospected,  but  which  made  no  shipments  this 
year.  None  of  the  properties  at  Silverton  or  in  the  Stillaquamish  dis- 
trict shipped  any  ore  iu  1893;  nor  did  the  mines  at  Monte  Cristo, 
owned  by  the  Monte  Cristo  Mining  Company,  of  INew  York.  It  is 
expected  that  some  of  the  gold  claims  at  Silverton  will  be  worked  dur- 
ing 1894.  At  Galena  the  silver-lead  properties  are  being  opened.  The 
product  of  1893  came  from  this  latter  region. 

Spohane  County,  which  made  no  returns  in  1892,  shows  an  output  of 
$12,320  in  silver  for  1893. 

There  is  a decrease  in  Stevens  County  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year’s  figures,  due  to  the  fact  that  several  large  silver  properties  were 
worked  only  part  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  fall  iu  price  of  silver. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  output  of  this  county  is  silver,  the 
amount  for  1893  being  $117,273.55  as  against  $28,727.77  gold. 

Whatcom  County,  which  did  not  apiiear  in  the  statistics  of  1892, 
shows  returns  of  $1,500  from  the  Euby  Creek  placers. 

Whitman  County,  which  made  no  returns  the  previous  year,  shows  a 
yield  of  $11,020  from  placer  mines. 

The  mining  counties  of  the  State  were  all  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  hard  times  of  1893,  development  work  in  the  gold  as  well  as  in  the 
silver  miiies  being  retarded.  Many  of  the  mines  are  in  that  condi- 
tion that  capital  is  required  to  put  them  in  the  shape  that  will  make 
tliem  imoducers,  and  failure  to  get  that  capita, 1 during  the  year  1893 
kept  down  the  amount  of  development  work  done.  In  some  instances, 
particularly  at  Conconully,  Okanogan  County,  the  money  was  up  and 
in  banks  that  failed.  In  other  instances  the  money  was  promised,  but 
the  stringency  in  the  money  market  kept  the  parties  from  fulfilling 
their  promises.  Failure  to  obtain  the  money  for  some  necessary 
expense  of  development,  new  machinery,  or  other  improvements,  caused 
mines  that  have  been  producers  heretofore  to  lie  idle  for  the  past  year. 
And,  of  course,the  low  price  of  silver  afiected  many  mines  in  this  State, 
as  it  has  elsewhere.  The  producing  mines  in  Washington,  under  jmes- 
ent  conditions,  are  not  many  in  number. 
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liECAPlTUI.ATION  iiY  COUJSTIES. 


County. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

.$91,549. 00 
4,  500. 00 

$91,  549.  00 

4,  500. 00 

9, 097.  60 
80,  000.  00 
2,  000.  00 

$43,901.00 

52, 998.  60 

80,  OOO.  00 

1,000.00 

3, 000. 00 

12,  320.  00 

12,  320.  00 

28,  727.  77 
1,  500.  00 

117, 273. 55 

146,  001.32 

1,  500.  00 

11, 020.  00 

11,020.  00 

Total 

228, 394. 37 

174,  494.  55 

402, 888. 92 

The  following  abstract  is  from  Mineral  Eesonrces  of  the  United  States, 
calendar  year  1892,  on  the  “ Progress  of  the  i)recions  metal  industry  in 
the  United  States,”  by  Prof.  S.  F.  Emmons,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey. Prof.  Emmons’s  figures  are  supplemented  by  the  Bureau’s  of  the 
production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  several  producing  States  and  Ter- 
ritories in  1893. 

ALASKA. 

The  general  trend  of  the  mountain  systems  of  the  west  coast  of  our  continent 
runs  more  to  the  west  of  north  than  does  that  of  the  coast  liue  itself;  hence,  from 
Washington  northward  through  British  Columbia  to  southern  Alaska,  an  ever- 
increasing  portion  of  these  mountains  have  in  part  run  out  into  the  ocean,  and  form 
the  remarkably  continuous  chain  of  isliinds  which  lend  so  much  scenic  beauty  to  the 
Alaskan  coast.  What  little  is  known  of  their  geological  history  points  to  a consid- 
erable analogy  with  that  of  the  western  sloiie  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  viz,  an  uplift 
in  po.st-Jnrassic  or  early  Cretaceous  times,  followed  by  a deposition,  in  comparatively 
shallow  waters,  of  later  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  beds,  with  local  development  of 
important  coals  and  frequent  exhibitions  of  eruptive  energy  continued  down  to 
comparatively  recent  geological  time. 

As  to  the  Alaskan  peninsula  proper,  beyoud  Mount  St.  Elias,  where  the  coast  line 
takes  a trend  duo  west  and  then  southwest,  still  less  is  known  geologically,  for 
explorations  have  been  confined  to  the  immediate  banks  of  the  Yukon  Kiver,  which 
is  either  so  far  north  or  so  far  in  the  interior  as  to  be  beyond  the  beneficent  influence 
of  the  Japanese  gulf  stream,  which  alone  renders  the  immediate  coast  line  of 
southern  Alaska  inhabitable  during  the  colder  part  of  the  year.  It  is  known  that 
the  coal-bearing  Laramie  rocks  extend  far  northward  toward  the  Arctic  Circle  in  the 
interior,  and  that  the  cross  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  which  extends  southwest- 
ward  from  the  point  of  the  j^eninsula,  is  eruptive  and  probably  of  recent  origin; 
but  while  it  may  be  considered  probable  that  geological  representatives  of  the  older 
rocks,  which  form  the  mountain  chains  farther  south,  extend  into  the  peninsula,  the 
determination  of  this  fact  is  not  of  much  evident  importance  to  the  mining  iiadustry, 
since  climatic  conditions  would  appear  to  be  such  as  to  preclude  extended  mining 
operations  there.  It  is  the  island  belt  and  the  immediate  shores  of  the  mainland  in 
southern  Alaska,  with  its  comparatively  mild  climate  and  easy  water  transportation 
over  inclosed  waters,  that  offer  the  best  opportunities  for  the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  wealth  that  geological  conditions  show  must  exist  in  the  region. 

The  development  of  this  wealth  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  decade, 
and  the  first  steps  were  taken  by  the  placer  miners  with  their  gold  pans,  washing 
the  sands  of  the  streams  and  the  debris  from  the  hillsides.  They  did  not  confine 
themselves  in  their  explorations  to  the  coast  belt,  hut  crossed  the  mountains  to  the 
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■waters  flowiuo;  into  the  Yukon  River.  Here  gravels  rich  enough  to  pay  under  primi- 
tive methods  have  been  found,  and  from  the  Yukon  district,  on  Forty-mile  Creek,  over 
$250,000  worth  of  gold  is  said  to  have  been  ol)tained  without  the  use  of  mercury.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  determine  with  any  accuracy  the  amount  of  gold  actually  pro- 
duced by  such  workings,  on  account  of  the  number  of  individual  miners  who  carry 
away  and  sell  the  gold  dust  they  obtain;  hence,  the  figures  given  below  maybe 
taken  as  considerably  below  the  actual  amount  extracted.  It  seems  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  this  interior  country,  where,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate,  it 
is  possible  to  work  less  than  a third  of  the  year,  and  the  expense  of  transporting 
supplies  over  the  mountains  is  very  great,  will  ever  become  the  scene  of  systematic 
mining. 

^ % 

In  the  coast  belt,  however,  explorations  consequent  upon  placer  mining  have 

already  led  to  vein  mining.  One  important  mine,  the  Treadwell,  upon  Douglass 
Island,  in  latitude  58°,  produces,  however,  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  output  of 
the  Territory.  It  is  a quartz  vein  400  feet  in  width,  carrying  free  gold  and  aurifer- 
ous pyrites,  which  outcrops  on  a steep  hillside  running  down  to  the  seashore.  The 
ore  is  of  such  very  low  grade  that  were  it  not  for  the  peculiarly  advantageous  situ- 
ation of  the  mine,  which  reduces  cost  to  a minimum,  it  could  hardly  be  worked  at 
a profit.  As  it  is,  however,  good  management  and  an  intelligent  expenditure  of 
capital  have  developed  a large  paying  mine,  which  has  produced  during  the  past 
four  years  an  annual  average  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a million  of  gold,  and  has 
had  a most  beneficial  effect  in  stimulating  systematic  mining  in  the  region.  The 
mineral  belt  as  thus  far  develo^ied  has  a longitudinal  extent  of  about  100  miles  in  a 
northwestern  and  southeastern  direction,  but  is  said  to  be  only  a few  miles  wide, 
and,  even  should  it  prove  to  be  geologically  wider,  climatic  conditions  will  proba- 
bly confine  the  area  of  profitable  working  to  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  ocean. 
The  general  geological  conditions  that  prevail  in  this  belt,  as  far  as  known,  show  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  gold  belt  of  California;  like  the  latter  the  values  are  prin- 
cipally in  gold,  which  is  accompanied  in  certain  parts  of  the  region  by  silver,  galena, 
and  copper  ores.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  this  colder  region  the  limit  in 
depth  of  free  gold  or  oxidized  ores  will  be  sooner  reached,  and  the  miner  be  brought 
to  face  the  problem  of  profitably  treating  auriferous  sulphurets,  which  has  so  often 
proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  continued  development  of  gold  mines. 
This  obstacle  has,  however,  already  been  successfully  overcome  in  the  Treadwell 
mine  by  the  adaptation  of  the  chlorination  process. 

Tlie  annual  product  of  the  Territory,  which  is  given  as  exclusively  gold  (the  sil- 
ver product  being  comparatively  insignificant)  shows  a steady  increase  during  the 
decade.  This  increase  is  remarkable  rather  for  its  regularity  than  its  amount  and 
is  hence  of  more  favorable  import  for  the  permanency  of  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  than  would  bo  one  subject  to  violent  fluctuations,  for  while  the 
discovery  of  exceptionally  rich  ore  bodies  undoubtedly  causes  a rapid  development 
of  the  district  in  which  they  occur,  the  reaction  which  follows  the  inevitable 
exhaustion  of  sucli  bodies  may  more  than  counteract  the  good  effect  which  tliey 
liave  had,  so  far  as  its  permanent  prosperity  is  concerned. 
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ARIZONA. 

But  little  is  known  with  certainty  about  the  fjoological  relations  of  the  ore 
deposits  of  Arizona,  no  systematic  geological  studies  yet  having  been  made  of  the 
Territory  as  a whole,  nor  of  any  of  its  ricli  mining  districts.  As  its  name  indicates 
it  is  a generally  arid  region,  the  aridity  increasing  from  the  oast,  westward  and 
sonthward,  the  western  part  of  the  Territory,  though  traversed  by  the  Colorado 
river,  having  the  desert  feaitures  that  characterize  the  greater  part  of  Nevada. 

The  northeastern  portion  forms  part  of  the  Colorado  plateau,  about  one-third  of 
which  is  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Arizona.  It  is  an  elevated  region  sup- 
porting some  forest  growth,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  rest  of  the  Territory  is  fairly 
well  watered.  To  the  southwest  of  the  plateau  region  are  a series  of  narrow  iso- 
l.ated  ranges  separated  by  broad  arid  valleys,  similar  to  the  basin  ranges  of  Nevada, 
with  which,  by  their  general  northwesterly  trend,  they  are  connected.  They  are 
made  up  generally  of  I’aleozoic  strata  resting  on  a basement  of  crystalline  rocks, 
and  traversed  to  a greater  or  less  extent  by  eruptives.  The  intervening  valleys  in 
general  increase  in  width  to  the  southwest,  approach  more  and  more  to  sea  level, 
and  Paleozoic  strata  disappear,  the  rocks  being  mainly  granite  and  schists.  Coal- 
bearing rocks  a])pear  to  bo  entirely  wanting.  Under  such  physical  conditions  mining 
and  pastoral  pursuits  are  the  only  self-supporting  industries.  Two  transcontinental 
railway  lines  cross  the  Territory  from  east  to  west,  but  have  few  branches,  the 
greater  part  of  the  region  not  being  able  to  support  anything  more  than  the  sparsest 
population. 

Detrital  material  is  accumulated  in  very  considerable  quantities  in  some  of  the 
vallej^s,  especially  in  the  central  part  of  the  Territory.  Many  of  them  contain  con- 
siderable amounts  of  free  gold,  but  the  scarcity  of  water  in  most  cases  forms  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  their  development.  Some  attempts  are  said  to  have  been 
made  to  utilize  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River  in  working  neighboring  placer 
gravels,  but  with  what  success  is  not  reported. 

The  prodiTct  of  the  Territory  may  be,  therefore,  assumed  to  come  almost  exclusively 
from  deep  mines.  The  statistics  of  production  show  a fairly  steady  annual  output 
of  gold,  amounting  to  about  a million  of  dollars  in  value,  while  the  product  of  silver 
has  decreased  with  remarkable  regularity  from  over  seven  millions  at  the  beginning 
of  the  decade  to  about  a million  and  a quarter  at  its  close.  The  most  importan  t silver- 
producing  region  has  been  the  Tombstone  district,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
Territory,  where  silver-lead  deposits  in  limestone,  associated  with  eruptive  rocks, 
commenced  producing  early  in  the  decade.  The  product  of  the  county  ( Cochise)  in 
which  these  mines  occur  is  said  in  1882  to  have  been  as  much  as  $600,000  in  gold  and 
over  $5,000,000  in  silver,  and  in  1892  to  have  fallen  oft'  to  about  a tenth  of  these 
amounts,  respectively. 

Silver-lead  deposits  have  been  developed  in  other  parts  of  the  Territory  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  entirely  conftned  to  limestones,  which 
may  account  for  their  relatively  small  and  uncertain  production,  for  it  is  in  these 
rocks  that  the  immense  bodies  of  lead  and  silver  ores  yielding  annual  products  of 
several  millions  in  value  are  usually  found. 

Arizona  undoubtedly  possesses  great  mineral  wealth  and  abiindant  stores  of  pre- 
cious metal  ores,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  geological  knoAvledge  with 
regard  to  them  it  is  impossible  to  intelligently  account  for  the  decrease  in  the  prod- 
uct. Probably  the  want  of  such  knowledge  has  been  a factor  in  this  decrease,  since 
capital  is  with  difficulty  induced  to  invest  in  the  unknown.  Other  probable  causes 
are  to  be  found  in  the  physical  character  of  the  region,  a want  of  abundant  and 
cheai)  transportation  facilities,  and  the  absence  of  local  supplies  of  coal,  all  of  which 
render  the  cost  of  mining  and  of  reduction  of  the  ores  relatively  high,  so  that  only 
exceptionally  rich  ores  yield  a prolit  to  the  miner,  and  such  ores  are  generally  in  small 
amount  and  rapidly  exhausted.  An  abundant  supply  of  low-grade  ores  is  the  surest 
basis  on  which  a permanent  mining  industry  can  be  founded.  With  a falling  price  of 
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silver  the  outlook  for  precioiis-metal  production  in  the  Territory  must  therefore  be 
eonsidered  most  unpromising,  for  successful  gold  mining  is,  as  a rule,  even  more 
dependent  on  low  costs  than  silver  mining. 

Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Arizona  since  1880. 


Tears. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1880 

$211,965 

.$2,  325,  825 

1881 

1,  060, 000 

7,  300,  000 

1882 

1,  063,  000 

7,  500,  000 

1883 

950,  000 

5,  200,  000 

1884 

930,  000 

4,  500,  000 

1885 

880,  000 

3,  800,  000 

1886 

1, 110,  000 

3,  400,  000 

Ye.'irs. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1887 

$830, 000 

$3,  800, 000 

1888 

871.  500 

3, 000,  000 

1889 

900,  000 

1, 939,  393 

1800 

1,  000,  000 

1, 292, 929 

1891 

975,  000 

1, 913, 535 

1892 

1,  070, 000 

1,  502,  255 

1893 

1, 184,  200 

3, 795,  652 

CALIFORNIA. 

Although  the  yield  of  the  gold  deposits  of  Californiahas  from  various  causes  greatly 
fallen  off  during  the  decade,  this  State  still  holds  the  first  rank  as  a gold  producer. 
The  original  source  of  the  gold  of  California  is  found  in  the  quartz  veins  occurring 
in  a highly  metamorphosed  series  of  rocks,  of  both  sedimentary  and  eruptive  origin, 
steeply  upturned  against  the  west  flank  of  the  great  granite  bodies  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  generally  known  as  the  gold  belt  or  auriferous  slates.  By  their  great 
alteration  the  fossil  casts  of  the  sedimentary  series  have  been  so  largely  obliterated 
that  their  exact  geological  age  has  been  almost  impossible  to  determine.  The  first 
recognizable  fossils  found  in  them  were  considered  to  be  of  Jurassic  age,  but  more 
detailed  studies  of  later  years  have  extended  the  possible  age  of  the  gold-bearing 
sedimentary  rocks  downward  into  the  Paleozoic  and  upward  into  the  Lower  Cre- 
taceous. The  eruptive  rocks  are  intrusive  diorites  and  diabases,  in  some  cases  altered 
into  serpentine.  Resting  unconformably  upon  the  auriferous  slates  along  the  foot- 
hills are  beds  of  later  Cretaceous  age  which  contain  no  original  deposits  of  gold. 

For  something  over  100  miles  northward  from  what  was  originally  considered  as 
the  southern  limit  of  the  gold  belt  proper,  the  quartz  veins  follow  the  apparent  strike 
of  the  slates  in  a north  and  south  direction,  parallel  with  the  general  trend  of  the 
range,  and  form  a regular  .and  definite  line,  which  is  known  as  the  Mother  lode 
These  veins  are  generally  in  the  sedimentary  rocks,  sometimes  at  the  contact  of 
intrusive  bodies.  Their  principal  metallic  constituents  are  free  gold  and  auriferous 
pyrites,  with  insignificant  amounts  of  other  metals.  The  above-mentioned  charac- 
teristics hold  good  for  a majority  of  the  Amins  in  the  gold  belt,  but  there  are  many 
variations  from  them,  especially  in  the  middle  region  from  Avhose  disintegration  the 
richest  j)lacers  were  derived.  The  veins  sometimes  trend  east  and  Avest  and  are 
entirely  inclosed  in  eruptive  rocks,  in  which  case  their  mineral  constituents  are  more 
v.aried  and  include  some  silver  and  base  metal  ores.  In  other  cases  they  show  a 
tendency  to  follow  in  the  sedimentary  bods  a direction  parallel  Avith  the  contact  of 
inclosed  eruptive  bodies,  and  ag.ain  cross  from  the  former  into  the  latter.  A certain 
belt  of  diabase  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  copper  ores. 

The  auriferous  slates  Avore  at  first  supposed  to  bo  confined  to  the  Sierra  Nevada 
proper,  which  terminates  on  the  north  in  the  geological  break  made  by  the  lava 
floAvs  surrounding  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Lassens  peak  and  Mount  Shasta,  and  at 
the  south  is  cut  off  topographically  by  the  Mojave  desert.  Their  geological  repre- 
sentatives have  since  been  tr.aced  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  and  into 
western  Oregon,  and  their  continuation  beyond  the  de.sert  is  found  in  the  mountains 
of  southern  California  and  extends  across  the  boundary  into  Lower  California  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula. 
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It  was  in  tlio  middle  ro'^ion  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  that  the 
original  discovery  of  placer  deposits  was  made,  and  tliis  region  lias  since  continued 
to  he  the  greatest  producer  of  gold.  Hero  the  topographical  conditions  were  pecu- 
liarly favorable  to  the  concentration  of  gravel  and  detrital  material  resulting  from 
the  disintegration  of  gold-bearing  rocks  into  bodies  that  could  readily  bo  worked  by 
the  aid  of  abundant  water.  The  high  range  of  the  Sierra,  with  its  remarkably  long 
western  slope,  50  miles  in  extent,  condenses  the  moisture-laden  currents  coming  from 
the  Pacific  into  large  and  rapid  streams,  which  become  violent  torrents  during  cer- 
tain se.asons.  The  great  diurnal  variation  of  temperature  is  moreover  a powerful 
disintegrating  agent.  Under  these  conditions  unusually  large  amounts  of  detrital 
matter  are  carried  down  by  the  modern  streams,  and  in  their  long  courses  a very 
considerable  conceutration  of  the  heavy  sands  rich  in  free  gold  takes  place.  These 
conditions  must  have  prevailed  to  a considerable  extent  in  an  earlier  geological 
period,  for  not  only  are  rich  gravels  found  along  the  beds  of  modern  streams,  but 
the  bods  of  ancient  and  now  abandoned  rivers,  crossing  the  modern  ones  at  a con- 
siderable angle,  are  found  to  be  lilted  with  gold-bearing  gravels.  These  ancient 
gravels  have  been  in  part  protected  from  erosion  by  flows  of  lava,  which  constitute 
the  many  table  mountains  of  the  region,  and  in  part  remain  as  gravel  ridges  between 
the  beds  of  modern  streams. 

The  rapid  descent  and  considerable  volume  of  the  modern  streams  are  more  espe- 
cially favorable  to  a sj'stem  of  mining  which  originated  here  when  the  richer  mod- 
ern placers  were  so  far  exhausted  that  it  was  no  longer  profitable  to  work  them  by 
former  primitive  methods.  This  is  known  as  hydraulic  mining,  and  consists  in 
directing  an  artificial  stream  through  a large  nozzle  and  under  the  pressure  of  a high 
column  of  water  upon  a gravel  bank  and  washing  it  bodily  into  sluice  boxes,  in 
which  the  gold  is  in  part  automatically  caught  by  mercury  properly  disposed  to 
come  into  contact  with  it.  Under  this  system  it  has  been  possible  to  work  over 
whole  mountains  of  debris  and  extract  at  a profit  the  gold  from  gravel  that  contains 
only  a few  cents’  worth  per  cubic  yard.  Where,  owing  to  the  lava  covering  and  the 
compacted  nature  of  the  gravel,  this  process  is  not  practicable,  drift  mining  has 
been  resorted  to,  and  tunnels  have  been  run  to  reach  the  beds  of  the  ancient  streams 
and  extract  the  richer  concentration  of  gravel  in  the  hollows  of  these  beds. 

All  these  methods,  properly  classed  as  placer  mining,  since  they  work  only  upon 
detrital  material,  have  kept  up  the  proportion  of  gold  produced  from  placers  in  spite 
of  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  richer  concentrations  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  stream 
beds.  In  1880,  according  to  census  returns,  about  half  of  the  total  gold  jiroduct  of 
the  State,  which  was  over  $17,000,000,  was  derived  from  placer  mines  and  half  from 
deep  mines  or  original  deposits.  Later  returns  do  not  segregate  the  product  of  placer 
from  that  of  deep  mines,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  decrease  in  the  gold  prod- 
uct during  the  decade  to  an  average  of  $12,000,000  to  $13,000,000  has  been  largely 
due  to  a decrease  in  hydraulic  mining.  The  farmers  had  long  been  complaining  of 
the  damage  to  their  arable  laud  resulting  from  the  sands  and  gravel  spread  out  over 
them  by  hydraulic  mining,  and,  as  a result  of  litigation  in  the  early  part  of  the 
decade,  a law  was  passed  entirely  prohibiting  this  form  of  mining  on  navigable 
streams.  As  a result  of  this  the  greater  part  of  the  hydraulic  mining  in  the  State 
was  stopped,  and  drift  mining,  on  account  of  its  expense,  could  not  adequately  fill 
its  place.  Costly  ditches  and  hydraulic  plants  were  thereby  rendered  practically 
valueless  and  capital  was  discouraged  from  investing  in  this  form  of  mining,  which 
necessarily  involves  a very  large  preliminary  expenditure  of  money  before  any 
returns  can  be  expected.  In  1892  Congress  passed  a law  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a commission  under  whose  supervision  impounding  dams  and  other  means 
of  taking  care  of  the  debris  might  be  constructed,  which  it  was  expected  would 
result  in  the  resumption  of  work  by  a considerable  portion  of  existing  hydraulic 
mines.  The  statistics  of  production  have  not  yet  shown  any  beneficial  result  from 
this  action,  which,  however,  would  necessarily  be  slow  on  account  of  the  well-known 
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timidity  of  capital  in  regard  to  mining  enterprises,  especially  where  any  permanent 
effects  of  legislation  must  be  dejiended  upon.  It  may  reasonably  be  looked  for  in 
time,  however,  Avhen  confidence  in  the  elliciency  of  this  measure  is  created,  and 
especially  as  a result  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  which  will  naturally  direct 
investments  into  gold  rather  than  silver  mining.  Deep  or  vein  mining  has  appar- 
ently been  fairly  permanent  in  its  production.  Where  one  mine  runs  out  of  good 
ore  another  runs  into  it.  The  increase  in  expense  as  the  mine  grows  deejier  is  more 
or  less  offset  in  reduction  in  cost  of  treatment,  as  mechanical  and  chemical  ]irocesses 
of  concentration  result  in  the  extraction  of  an  increasing  percentage  of  the  gold  con- 
tained, especially  in  sulphuret  ores. 

In  those  portions  of  the  gold  belt  beyond  the  immediate  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
both  north  and  south,  topographical  conditions  have  not  been,  as  a rule,  so  favorable 
to  the  formation  of  large  areas  of  placer  ground.  This  incentive  to  the  ra^iid  devel- 
opment of  a gold  region  being  wanting,  the  progress  of  gold  mining  has  necessarily 
been  slow,  although  it  is  known  that  valuable  gold  ores  exist  in  the  rocks.  A com- 
mencement has  been  made,  however,  and  when  existing  mines  have  proved  them- 
selves successful,  others  will  be  opened.  The  advance  will  undoubtedly  be  more 
rapid  when  systematic  surveys  are  completed  which  shall  give  authoritative  infor- 
mation as  to  the  existing  geological  conditions. 

The  silver  product  of  the  State  of  California,  as  shown  by  the  table  below,  is  small 
and  very  variable.  A portion  of  it  is  jiroduced  in  the  gold  belt  pro2)er  as  a by-prod- 
uct in  gold  mining  and  in  xiart  as  an  actual  alloy  with  the  gold.  The  greater  por- 
tion produced  during  the  decade  has,  however,  been  derived  from  Mono,  Inyo,  and 
San  Bernardino  counties,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  from  dejiosits  whose  geo- 
logical relations  ally  them  rather  with  Nevada  or  Great  Basin  methods  of  occurrence 
than  with  those  of  California.  They  consist  of  rich  silver  minerals  occurring  in 
recent  eruxitives  or  in  limestones,  and  are  confined  to  a comparatively  few  localities. 
Unless  some  such  great  vein  as  the  Comstock  should  be  discovered,  which  is  hardly 
likely,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  silver  output  of  California  in  the  immediate  future 
will  be  considerable  or  permanent.  In  that  of  gold,  however,  it  is  reasonable  to 
look  for  a steady  and  permanent,  though  perhaps  not  very  rapid,  increase. 

Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  California  since  1880. 


Near. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Year. 

Gold. 

SilA’cr. 

1880 

$17, 150, 941 
18,  200,  000 
16,  800,  000 
14, 120,  000 

13,  600,  000 
12,  700,  000 

14,  725, 000 

$1, 150,  887 
750, 000 
845,  000 
1,460,  000 
3,  000, 000 
3,  500, 000 
1, 400, 000 

1887 

$13, 400, 000 

12,  750,  000 

13,  000, 000 
12, 500,  000 

12,  coo,  000 
12,  000, 000 
12,  080, 000 

$1,500, 000 
1,  400, 000 
1,  034,  343 
1, 163, 636 
969,  697 
507,  087 
607, 806 

1881  

1888 

1889  

1889 

1883  

1890 

1 884.  

1891 

1885  

1892 

1 SSfi  

1893 

COLORADO. 

Colorado  is  a region  exceptior.allj"  well  adapted,  both  physically  and  geologically, 
to  become  the  scene  of  a great  and  iiermanent  mining  industry.  The  great  mass  and 
elevation  of  its  mountains  produce  a relatively  abundant  precipitation,  and  the 
waters  of  its  numerous  mountain  streams  furnish  the  means  for  rendering  a large 
jiortion  of  its  valley  and  plain  area  rich  .agricultural  regions  capable  of  supporting 
a considerable  population.  Extensive  and  valu.able  coals  are  found  in  almost  CA^ery 
portion  of  the  State,  and  railroads  h.avo  sent  their  ramifications  in  every  direction, 
not  only  through  the  valleys,  but  over  the  tops  of  high  mountain  ranges,  wherever 
there  was  promise  of  the  founding  of  a permanent  industry. 
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The  geological  structure  of  its  uuinoroiis  high  mountain  ranges,  showing,  as  it 
does,  the  results  of  repeated  and  powerful  orographic  movements  aec()ni])aui(;d  by 
plentiful  outbursts  of  eruptive  rocks,  indicates  conditions  peculiarly  favorable  to 
the  concentration  of  metallic  minerals  into  ore  deposits.  Its  mineral  resources  are 
varied  and  abundant,  and  by  no  means  confined  to  the  precious  metals;  yet  in  tlie 
thirty-three  years  that  have  elapsed  since  their  discovery  it  has  produced  about  one 
hundred  and  five  millions  of  gold  and  three  hundred  millions  of  silver.  In  contrast 
to  that  of  California,  the  development  of  its  mining  industry  has  been  comparatively 
slow,  and  of  the  above-nientioned  amounts  nearly  one-half  the  gold  and  live-sixths 
of  the  silver  has  been  produced  in  the  last  thirteen  ye.ars. 

As  in  other  regions,  it  was  the  discovery  of  placer  gold  that  first  attracted  the 
miner — in  i859-’60— to  what  was  then  a comparatively  iruknown  region.  As  to  what 
was  the  annual  product  of  those  early  years  estimates  vary  widely  and  nothing  is 
certainly  known.  The  vein  mining,  which  followed  the  exhaustion  of  the  richer 
phacers,  was  conducted  under  a disadvantage,  for  most  of  the  ores  contained  a great 
many  other  metallic  minerals  besides  gold  and  silver — hence  constituting  Avhat  is 
called  base-metal  ores — and  could  not  be  reduced  by  the  simpler  jsrocess  of  amalga- 
mation. 

It  is  in  the  older  crystalline  and  eruptive  rocks  Avhich  were  the  first  to  be  pros- 
pected that  the  gold-bearing  ores  are  mainly  found,  whereas  the  great  bonanzas  of 
silver-bearing  ores  have  been  found  in  Paleozoic  limestones,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  discovery  of  the  latter  ores  at  Leadville  in  1878-79  that  their  value  was  recog- 
nized and  prospectors  paid  more  attention  to  their  surface  indications,  which  before 
had  been  considered  valueless. 

Smelting  plants  were  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  these  ores,  and  it  is  their  great 
increase  that  has  been  the  most  important  factor  in  the  rapid  increase  in  the  mining 
industry  of  Colorado  since  1880.  To  those  established  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  mines  have  been  added  great  central  plants  at  Denver  and  Pueblo  as  well  as  in 
Eastern  cities,  which,  owing  to  their  proximity  to  coal  fields  and  to  their  ability  to 
receive  ores  by  rail  from  every  part  of  the  State,  and  even  from  other  States,  can 
work  more  cheaply  and  to  greater  advantage.  The  cost  of  smelting  has  thus  been 
reduced  as  much  as  50  per  cent  during  the  decade.  This  has  reacted  f.ivorably  on  the 
development  of  mines,  since  by  the  ready  market  thus  afforded  for  their  product  a 
great  many  mines  have  been  opened  and  worked,  the  ores  of  which  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  reduced  at  a profit.  The  effect  of  this  industrial  development  has 
been  most  marked  in  the  silver  product,  since  the  greater  part  of  the  silver  ores 
must  bo  reduced  by  smelting,  whereas  gold  ores  are  more  generally  treated  by 
amalgamation.  The  effect  upon  the  production  of  gold  has  also  been  beneficial, 
since  there  are  ores  carrying  gold,  such  as  the  telluride  ores  of  Boulder  county  and 
the  concentrates  from  the  tailings  of  gold  mills,  from  which  the  gold  can  only  be 
extracted  at  a profit  by  mixing  with  other  ores  in  the  larger  smelting  works.  Of 
late  years,  moreover,  numerous  wet  processes  for  the  extraction  of  gold  from  com- 
plicated ores  have  been  successfully  iutroduced  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

In  considering  the  geological  distribution  of  the  precious-metal  bearing  ores  the 
following  broad  general  features  may  be  recognized.  The  mountain  masses  of  Col- 
orado are  divided  in  a general  way  into  two  north  and  south  uplifts — the  Colorado 
or  Front  range,  and  the  complex  of  ranges  forming  the  Sawatch  uplift — with  a 
third  uplift,  the  San  Juan  group,  at  the  south,  whose  greatest  extension  is  east  and 
west  rather  than  north  and  south. 

The  two  first-named  uplifts  consist  of  a nucleus  of  Archean  or  ancient  crystalline 
rocks,  surrounded  by  a varying  fringe  of  upturned  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  sediments, 
the  whole  cut  through  by  dikes  and  intrusive  sheets  of  eruiitive  rocks.  The 
Paleozoic  rocks  are  mostly  limestones  and  quartzites;  the  Mesozoic  rocks,  sand- 
stones and  clay  shales.  Here  the  bulk  of  the  silver-bearing  ores  are  found  in  the 
Paleozoic  limestones,  while  the  crystalline  rocks  afford  both  gold  and  silver  ores,  and 
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tbe  Mesozoic  rocks  contain  but  few  workable  deposits.  The  precions-metal  deposits 
are  invariably  foxind  in  more  or  less  intimate  association  with  the  eruptive  rocks, 
and  in  a few  cases  gold-bearing  ores  are  found  within  the  latter  and  also  in  the  Mesozoic 
shales  immediately  adjoining  them. 

The  San  Juan  group  is  made  of  a similar  series  of  rocks,  but  differently  distributed, 
eruptive  rocks  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  surfixce  exposures  and  the  sedimentary 
and  ancient  crystalline  rock  masses  being  so  broken  up  that  the  uucleal  structure  is 
no  longer  apparent.  The  greater  part  of  the  precions-metal  ores  are  found  in  the 
eruptive  masses,  being  generally  mixed  ores  carrying  values  in  gold,  silver,  and  other 
metals,  but  important  deposits  are  found  whose  values  are  almost  exclusively  gold 
or  silver.  Precions-metal  deposits  are  also  found  in  the  occasional  exposures  of 
Paleozoic  limestones,  and  to  a limited  extent  in  the  fringing  Mesozoic  sandstones. 

In  the  Colorado  or  Front  range  the  Paleozoic  rocks  which  surround  the  Archean 
nucleus  are  mostly  buried  beneath  the  later  Mesozoic  sediments;  consequently,  it  is 
in  the  crystalline  rocks  and  the  associated  eruptive  masses  that  the  principal 
precious-metal  deposits  have  been  found.  The  bulk  of  the  product  comes  from  the 
mining  districts  of  Boulder,  Clear  Creek,  and  Gilpin  counties.  The  ores  of  the 
former  are  rather  unusual  in  that  they  consist  largely  of  tellurides.  Its  I'roduct  is 
relatively  small,  being  less  than  $500,000  annually,  and  three-fourths  of  its  value  is 
in  gold.  Clear  Creek  produces  mixed  base-metal  ores,  less  than  a third  of  whose 
precions-metal  values  is  in  gold.  In  Gilpin  Coimty,  which  is  the  oldest  mining  district 
in  the  State,  the  ores  are  mainly  pyrites,  and  of  the  precions-metal  values  80  to  90per 
cent  is  gold.  It  has  jxroduced  since  1860  about  $54,000,000  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  combined  annual  product  of  these  three  districts  has  A-^aried  from  $4,000,000  to  a 
little  over  $5,000,000  of  the  txvo  metals,  having  reached  the  larger  amount  at  the 
beginning  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  decade.  The  proportion  of  either  metal  in 
the  total  product  has  also  varied  from  year  to  year,  as  it  comes  from  a very  great 
number  of  separate  mines  which  have  thin  vertical  veins,  Avhoso  individual  product 
is  necessarily  variable  according  as  they  are  in  bonanza  or  barren  ground  and  Avith 
the  depth  and  consequent  increase  in  cost  of  extraction  of  the  ore.  Nevertheless, 
for  the  whole  period  the  proportion  of  the  metals  has  been  about  equal,  and  though 
no  great  increase  in  product  of  the  region  has  been  shown,  the  fact  that  costs  of  pro- 
duction liaA^e  been  so  greatly  reduced  that  mines  formerly  abandoned  as  unprofitable 
are  being  reopened  assures  a fair  permanence.  Since  the  close  of  the  decade  iieAV 
discoveries  of  gold  ore  in  eruptive  rocks  have  been  made  in  the  Cripple  Creek  dis- 
trict at  the  southern  end  of  the  Front  range,  of  whose  geological  relations  little  is 
yet  definitely  known.  The  annual  product  is  said  to  have  already  reached  oA'er 
$500,000,  and  to  bid  fair  to  increase  rapidly.  Under  this  influence  the  proportion 
that  the  gold  product  of  this  region  bears  to  that  of  the  State,  Avhich  had  fallen 
from  tAvo-thirds  at  the  commencement  of  the  decade  to  less  than  one-half  at  its 
close,  has  already  increased,  and  may  resume  its  old  importance.  The  siU'er  product 
of  this  range  is  of  far  less  relative  importance,  amounting  to  only  about  12  per  cent 
of  the  total  product  of  the  State  during  the  last  thirteen  years. 

At  the  present  day  the  SaAvatch  uplift  is  broken  into  several  more  or  less  distinct 
ranges,  of  Avhich  the  present  Sawatch  range,  made  up  as  it  is  of  Artihean  rocks,  con- 
stitutes the  original  nucleus.  A certain  number  of  veins  carrying  base  metal  ores 
Avith  values  in  gold  as  well  as  silver  occur  in  these  rocks,  but  their  output  has  been 
insignificant  compared  Avith  that  deriA’-ed  from  the  overlying  Paleozoic  limestones 
Avhich  rest  upon  the  outer  edges  of  this  central  mass.  Deposits  in  limestone,  as  a 
rule,  yield  a much  greater  and  more  rapidly  developed  product  than  those  in  so-called 
true  fissure  A^eins,  not  only  because  of  their  greater  lateral  extension,  but  because,  ns 
the  limestones  lie  generally  in  a sliglitly  inclined  position,  a greater  bulk  of  ore  is  eom- 
])aratively  near  the  surface.  These  sih^er-bearing  limestone  deposits  around  the 
.Sawatch  uplift  have  yielded  in  the  last  thirteen  years  over  $180,0(H),0(X),  or  70  per 
cent  of  the  total  silver  product  of  the  State. 
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The  Leadville  deposits  in  the  Mosquito  range  on  the  oast  side  of  the  Sawatch,  which 
were  tiie  first  discovered,  liave  tlins  far  proved  the  greatest.  They  have  yielded,  np 
to  the  connnencement  of  this  year,  about  tj<135, 000, 000  of  silver  and  $4,500,000  of  gold. 
The  principal  values  are  derived  from  sulphides  of  load  andiron  and  zinc  and  their 
decomposition  products,  in  the  order  named.  But  very  little  gold,  .and  that  locally, 
is  derived  from  the  limestone  deposits  proper,  a consider.ahle  proportion  of  the  yield 
given  above  coming  from  the  ores  extracted  from  the  eruptive  .and  crystalline  rocks 
in  the  vicinity.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  though  the  gold  placers,  discovered  at 
this  point  as  early  as  1860,  .are  said  to  have  yielded  $10,000,000  from  a single,  narrow 
guk'h  in  a year  or  two,  only  one  or  two  important  gold  deposits  in  pl.ace  have  thus 
far  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  more  careful  exploration  may 
reveal  others.  Here,  as  in  most  ore  deposits  in  limestone,  the  oxidized  portions 
were  much  richer  than  the  unaltered  sulphides  in  depth.  Hence,  though  enormous 
bodies  of  the  latter  have  been  found  as  exploration  progressed  in  depth,  with  an 
ever-incre.asing  output  in  bulk  of  ore  the  silver  yield  has  steadily  fallen  off  since  the 
fourth  ye.ar  of  the  decade,  the  discovery  of  hitherto  unopened  bodies  of  rich  oxidized 
ores  in  later  years  having  been  neutr.alized  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver.  Deep 
mining  is  relatively  expensive  owing  to  the  Large  amount  of  water  found,  and  unless 
some  method  is  devised  of  treating  the  large  bodies  of  low-grade  base  ores  at  a profit 
the  yield  of  the  district  is  likely  to  decrease  much  more  with  a continuation  of  the 
low  price  of  silver,  in  spite  of  the  great  amount  of  capital  invested  there  in  smelting 
and  hoisting  plants. 

The  Aspen  district,  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  Sawatch  uiDlift,  is  the  next  impor- 
tant deposit  of  silver-bearing  ores  in  limestone.  The  wealth  and  extent  of  its  ore 
bodies  were  not  suspected  until  the  middle  of  the  decade,  and,  even  after  two  compet- 
in^g  railroads  h.ad  been  built  to  it  across  the  mountains,  its  production  was  delayed  by 
negation,  so  that  it  sprung  suddenly  from  $800,000  in  1887  to  $7,000,000  in  1888 ; its 
estimated  yield  up  to  1893  already  amounts  to  $44,000,000,  which  is  i>ractically  all 
silver.  In  one  mine,  the  Mollie  Gibson,  .an  ore  body  of  uuj)recedented  richness  has 
been  found,  from  which  carload  lots  worth  from  $40,000  to  $60,000  are  not  infre- 
quently shipped.  The  geological  structure  of  the  region  is  not  yet  as  well  under- 
stood as  that  of  Leadville;  the  same  obstacle  of  excessive  water  in  deep  mines  is  met 
with;  the  ores,  though  richer,  carry  less  lead,  hence  cost  relatively  more  to  smelt, 
and  though  the  mine  owners  have  shown  unusual  enterprise  in  the  introduction  of 
electricity  as  a motive  power  for  mining  machinery,  as  well  as  for  lighting,  and  in 
introducing  improved  processes  of  reduction,  the  production  of  the  district  is  likely 
to  be  seriously  curtailed  by  a further  drop  in  the  price  of  silver. 

Other  valuable  deposits  in  limestone  around  the  Sawatch  uplift  have  been  devel- 
oped, but  none  comparable  in  the  extent  of  their  ore  development  with  the  two 
above  mentioned.  The  most  important  have  been  those  of  the  Ten  mile  and  Red 
Cliff'  mining  districts  on  the  north  slope,  the  product  of  the  latter  of  which  is  about 
one-third  to  two-fifths  gold,  derived  from  deposits  in  Cambrian  quartzites;  and  on 
the  soirtheast  and  southwest  slopes  individual  mines  have  found  large  bodies  of  sil- 
ver-bearing lead  ores.  The  total  precious-metal  product  of  such  districts  is  an 
unimportant  factor  industri.ally  as  compared  with  that  of  the  great  concentrations 
of  the  Leadville  and  Aspen  districts,  and  is  much  more  susceptible  to  fluctuation 
from  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  product,  since  they  do  not  have  such  large  amounts 
of  capital  invested  in  plant  that  they  must  be  worked  in  order  to  get  some  return 
from  the  investment. 

The  San  Juan  region  as  a whole  has  yielded  in  the  thirteen  years  under  considera- 
tion about  12  per  cent  of  the  silver  product  of  the  State,  and  in  the  last  few  years  of 
this  period  over  one-quarter  of  the  gold  product.  Its  total  product  of  precious  metals 
has  increased  rapidlj--  and  steadily  during  the  decade  from  a little  over  $250,000  in 
1880  to  $7,500,000  in  1890.  The  central  and  earliest  developed  portion  of  the  San  Juan 
is  the  most  Alpine  of  all  Colorado,  aud  many  of  the  important  mines  are  situated  high 
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uj)  iu  the  mountains,  at  altitudes  of  12,000  to  13,000  feet,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the 
strength  of  the  veins  and  the  remarkable  richness  of  the  ores,  it  vras  not  until  a largo 
amount  of  capital  had  been  invested  in  roads,  tunnels,  and  railroads  that  they  could 
become  large  producers.  These  deposits  are  mostly  vertical  veins  in  eruptive  rocks, 
and  carry  considerable  values  in  gold  as  well  as  silver.  Rich  placers  have  been  found 
also  in  recent  years  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams  flowing  westward  from  these  moun- 
tain masses.  The  gold  product  of  the  region,  which  was  only  about  $250,000  to 
$500,000  during  the  decade,  jumped  to  $1,250,000  for  the  last  three  years.  Rich  gold 
deposits  in  eruptive  rocks  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains  were 
being  worked  at  the  commencement  of  the  decade,  but  no  reliable  estimates  were 
obtained  as  to  the  product  of  the  district.  It  appears  to  have  been  quite  small  dur- 
ing most  of  the  decade,  but  a slight  increase  is  noted  iu  1892.  Besides  the  veins  in 
eruptive  rocks  silver-lead  ores  are  found  in  Paleozoic  limestones.  The  most  impor- 
tant producers  are  those  in  the  southwestern  portion,  around  Rico,  Avhich,  in  the  last 
three  years,  since  railroad  connections  have  been  established,  liave  contributed 
$3,750,000  in  silver.  Since  the  close  of  the  decade  remarkably  rich  deposits  in  erup- 
tive rocks  have  been  discovered  in  the  Creede  district  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
San  Juan  uplift,  which  is  credited  by  the  mint  authorities  with  a product  of  $3,500,000 
of  silver  in  1892,  other  estimates  giving  even  a larger  amount.  Little  is  yet  known 
of  the  geological  relations  of  these  deposits,  but  they  seem  to  give  promise  of  becom- 
ing important  producers  iu  the  future. 

While  the  region  as  a whole  is  without  doubt  very  rich  in  mineral  resources,  its 
extremely  rugged  character  makes  the  cost  of  mining  relatively  high  and  necessi- 
tates the  investment  of  considerable  capital  in  plant  and  transportation  facilities, 
and  unless  some  remarkably  large  concentration  of  deposits,  comparable  to  those  of 
Leadville,  Asjjen,  or  Butte,  be  discovered  the  development  of  the  silver  ores  of  the 
region  will  probably  be  seriously  impeded  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  this  metal.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  considerable  portion  of  the  deposits  which  carry  a good  part  of 
their  values  iu  gold  can  probably  still  be  worked  at  a profit,  and  of  those  which  are 
exclusively  gold-bearing,  and  Avhich  are  hence  less  dependent  on  transportation 
facilities  than  mixed  ores,  the  known  deposits  will  be  more  actively  developed,  and 
new  ones  will  probably  be  discovered. 

The  silver  product  of  the  three  regions  above  named  forms  over  94  per  cent  of  the 
total  product  of  the  State,  which  therefore  they  practically  regulate.  In  gold  their 
proportion  is  smaller,  being  from  63  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Some  of  the  bal- 
ance is  placer  gold,  but  how  much  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Tliere  are  many 
extensive  and  valuable  placer  deposits  in  Colorado,  but  relatively  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  them.  In  1880  their  i)roduct  was  only  3.77  per  cent  of  the  gold 
product  of  the  State.  While  they  are  relatively  less  important  than  those  of  Mon- 
tana or  California,  their  product  can  doubtless  be  very  considerably  increased,  with 
a profit  to  the  owners. 

In  considering  the  product  of  the  entire  State,  as  given  iu  the  table  below,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  increase  iu  the  product  of  each  of  the  precious  metals 
during  the  decade,  and  that  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  much  higher  since  its  close. 
For  silver  there  was  a decrease  about  the  middle  of  the  decade,  due  to  the  falling  off 
iu  the  Leadville  product.  This  was  replaced  during  the  latter  part  of  the  decade  by 
the  rapid  increase  iu  Aspen’s  production,  to  which  has  been  added  since  its  close 
that  of  the  new  district  of  Creede,  in  either  case,  although  primarily  resulting  from 
the  discovery  of  largo  bodies  of  very  rich  ore,  yet  largely  dependent  upon  the  advent 
of  railroads,  'fho  increase  iu  the  gold  product  in  the  last  years  is  doubtless  largely 
duo  to  the  product  of  the  new  Cripple  Creek  district,  which  the  railroad  has  not  yet 
reached.  While  the  present  decade  may,  therefore,  see  a cousiderahlo  decrease  in 
the  silver  i)roduet  of  the  State,  it  is  likely  to  be  in  a measure  offset  by  an  increase  iu 
its  gold  product. 
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Tcar.s. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Yeans. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1880 

$1),  200,  000 

2,  300,  000 

3,  300,  000 
4, 100,  000 

4.250.000 

4,  200,  000 

4. 450. 000 

.$17, 000,  000 
17,100,000 
10,  500,  000 
17,  370,  000 
10,  000,  000 
15,  800,  000 
10, 000,  000 

1887 

$4,000,  000 

3,  758,  000 

4,  000,  000 
4, 150,  000 

4,  600,  000 

5,  300,  000 
7,  527, 000 

$15,  000,  000 
19, 000,  000 
20,  086, 868 
24,  307,  070 
27,  358,  284 
24, 433, 681 
33, 407, 483 

1881 

1888 

1882  

1880 

1882 

1800  

1881 

1891 

1885 

1892 

1880 

1 1803 

i 

DAKOTA. 

The  precious  metal  product  of  Soutli  Dakota  is  entirely  derived  from  the  isolated 
mountain  group  oil  its  western  houudary,  known  as  the  Black  Hills.  This  group, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  about  100  by  50  miles  in  dimensions,  is  a most 
interesting  and  tyiiical  example  of  the  structure  known  in  geology  as  a quaquaversal 
uplift,  oroneiu  whicli  the  strata  dip  away  in  every  direction  from  acentral  nucleus. 
The  central  nucleus  in  this  case  consists  of  metamorphic  slates  and  granites  of 
Huronian  age.  'i'he  sedimentary  strata,  which  rests  upon  and  wrap  around  its 
edges  like  the  leaves  of  an  onion,  are  successively  Cambrian  sandstones.  Carbonifer- 
ous limestone.s,  ami  a series  of  sandstones  and  shales  of  Mesozoic  age.  The  ujiper- 
most  of  the  latter  series  is  the  coal-bearing  Laramie  Cretaceous. 

The  precious  metal  product  is  derived  from  the  older  rocks,  which  are,  in  places, 
cut  by  dikes  and  intrusive  bodies  of  later  eruptives.  Although,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  it  was  the  placer  gold  that  first  attracted  miners  to  the  region  in  1875,  these 
deposits  are  not  very  extensive,  and  the  gold  derived  from  them  forms  an  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  the  gold  x^roduct  of  the  State,  having  averaged  in  rouiul  numbers 
about  .$50,000  in  the  early  part  of  the  decade  and  $30,000  iier  annum  in  the  last  few 
years,  or  less  than  oue-twentietb  of  the  total  gold  product. 

It  is  dee})  mining  in  large  and  easilj^-worked  bodies  of  extremely  low-grade  ore 
that  has  been  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  region,  and  hag 
jilaced  it  on  an  unusually  permanent  basis.  Four  large  mines,  now  controlled  by  a 
single  company,  have  in  the  last  eight  years  contributed  more  than  $20,000,000,  or 
over  live-sixths  of  the  total  of  about  $24,000,000  of  gold  produced  in  the  region. 
Their  dejiosits  occur  in  the  crystalline  schists  at  the  northern  end  of  the  range,  in 
immen.se  bodies  sometimes  400  feet  wide.  The  ore  is  a free  milling  gold  ore,  easily 
crushed,  and  x)ractically  free  from  other  metallic  combinations  excex)t  a small  amount 
of  iron  jiyrite,  so  that,  though  its  average  yield  is  said  to  be  from  $2  to  $4  jier  ton, 
owing  to  the  large  quantity  treated,  it  can  be  worked  at  a jirolit,  and  the  mines 
have  paid  about  $6,000,000  in  dividends  to  their  owners.  Although  no  ore  bodies 
are  inexhaustible  and  one  mine  of  the  grouji  has  already  ceased  producing,  so  that 
the  i)roduct  from  these  mines  will  necessarily  decrease  in  time,  thej'  have  proved 
unusually  xiermanent  and  the  industry  established  by  them  has  encouraged  the  build- 
ing of  railroads,  which  furnish  fuel  and  other  necessary  facilities  for  cheaxi  mining; 
hence  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  develoxmient  of  other  bodies  will  gradually 
rex^lace  the  falling  off  in  their  product.  Four  comx>eting  railroads  now  reach  the 
region,  where  none  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  decade. 

Gold-bearing  ores  also  occur  in  the  Potsdam  or  Cambrian  sandstone.  The  most 
interesting,  from  a scientific  point  of  vdow,  are  the  cement  or  conglomerate  ores  at 
its  base,  which  are  considered  to  be  old  xdacers  formed  on  the  shores  of  the  Cam- 
brian ocean  from  the  disintegration  of  the  rocks  of  the  original  Huronian  Island, 
but  since  hardened,  so  that  the  ore  is  crushed  and  milled,  and  its  xiroduct  is  classed 
with  that  of  deex>  mines.  Conqilicated  base-metal  oreil,  rich  in  gold,  also  occur  in 
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these  sandstones,  and  at  the  end  of  the  decade  had  begun  to  be  mined  on  a consider- 
able scale,  the  more  complicated  smelting  or  lixiviation  processes  neccessary  for  the 
treatment  of  such  ores  having  been  rendered  practicable  by  the  supply  of  cheap 
fuel  brought  in  by  the  railroads. 

Of  the  silver  product  of  the  State  a small  but  regular  amount  is  derived  from  the 
gold  bulliou  of  the  gold  belt  mines,  about  1^  per  cent,  of  whose  value  is  in  silver. 
Besides  the  base  metal  mines  which  contain  silver  as  well  as  gold,  argentiferous 
galena  ores  are  also  found  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  but  the  main  silver  product 
has  been  derived  from  contact  deposits  in  the  Carboniferous  limestones  in  associa- 
tion with  eruptive  rochs,  and  it  is  to  variations  in  the  productiveness  of  these  mines 
probably  that  the  fluctuating  character  of  the  silver  product  as  a whole  is  maiuly 
due. 

The  gold  product,  which  showed  a steady  decrease  during  the  fust  part  of  the 
decade,  increased  as  steadily  during  the  latter  part  and  had  already  reached  its 
former  level.  Whether  it  continues  this  increase  as  a whole  is  mainly  dependent  on 
the  gold-belt  mines,  biit  a fair  increase  in  the  product  of  outside  mines  may  be  looked 
for.  The  product  of  silver  will  probably  continue  to  be  small  and  uncertain. 

Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  South  Dakota  since  1880. 


Tear. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1880 

.$3,  305,  843 

$70,  813 

1881 

4, 000,  000 

70,  000 

1882 

3,  300, 000 

175, 000 

1883 

3.  200,  000 

150,  000 

1884 

3,  300,  000 

150,  000 

1885 

3,  200,  000 

100, 000 

1886 

2, 700,  000 

425, 000 

Tc.ar. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1887 

$2, 400, 000 

$540, 000 

1888 

2, 600,  000 

‘ 100,  000 

1889 

2, 900, 000 

64,  646 

1890 

3, 200, 000 

129, 292 

1891 

3,  .550, 000 

129, 293 

1892 

3, 700, 000 

75, 119 

1893 

4, 006, 400 

181,  527 

IDAHO. 

* 

The  State  of  Idaho  in  dilierent  portions  partakes  of  the  physical  and  geological 
characteristics  of  adjoining  States.  North  of  the  gre.at  lava  flows  of  the  Snake  Plains 
it  is  a mountainous  region  with  high,  well-watered  valleys,  similar  physically  and 
geologically  to  the  adjoining  region  of  western  Mont.aua.  South  and  southwest  of  the 
Snake  River  Valley  it  incloses  part  of  the  great  basin  region  of  Utah  .and  Nevada. 

In  the  larger  valleys  of  the  northern  portion  are  consider.able  accumulations  of 
gold-bearing  gravels,  many  of  which  .are  so  situated  that  they  could  not  have  been 
deposited  by  present  streams,  .and  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  older  placer 
deposits  of  California.  The  immediate  valley  of  the  Snake  River  also  contains 
gravel  bars  rich  in  placer  gold  brought  down  from  its  headwaters  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  is,  hoAvever,  in  so  flue  a st.ate  of  division  th.at  great  difSculty  is  found 
in  saving  it  by  the  ordinary  processes.  The  mountains  of  the  northern  ]>ortion  con- 
tain both  silver-lead  and  gold  ores,  which  occur  both  in  granites  and  sedimentary 
rocks  of  Paleozoic  .age.  The  former  class  of  ores  has  received  the  most  attention  ou 
account  of  the  demand  by  largo  smelters  for  ore  of  this  character,  which  it  has  con- 
sequently been  possible  to  mine  .at  a profit  in  spite  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver. 
The  most  important  new  development  during  the  decade  has  been  that  of  the  Cceur 
d’Alhne  region  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  It«  ores  though  compar.atively  low 
in  silver  .are  rich  in  lead,  and  hence  sought  after  by  the  smelters. 

From  1886  to  1891,  inclu.sive,  this  di.strict  is  reported  to  h.avo  produced  .about 
seven  millions  (coining  v.alue)  in  silver,  .and  a somewhat  larger  value  in  lead.  With 
the  stimulus  to  gold  mining  th.at  may  be  looked  for  as  a result  of  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  silver  it  is  probable  that  more  attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the 
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gold  veins  of  the  northeiii  region,  many  of  Avliich  are  probably  valuable  and  Avill 
yield  good  returns  under  good  management.  Already  outside  capital  has  been 
invested  in  considerable  amount  during  recent  years  for  the  purpose  of  working  the 
larger  placers  by  the  hydraulic  process,  but  the  returns  from  such  investments  are 
necessarily  slow,  and  in  the  absence  of  statistics  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  gold 
derived  from  deep  and  from  jdacer  mines  in  the  total  product  of  the  State,  it  is 
impossibleto  determine  how  much  inlluence  they  have  already  had  upon  the  product. 

In  the  granites  and  eruptive  rocks  of  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  State 
extraordinarily  rich  deposits  of  high-grade  silver  minerals  were  early  discovered  and 
Avorked;  and  many  of  the  mines  have  been  since  abandoned,  apparently  in  large 
measure  on  account  of  liiiancial  com])lications.  These  ores  are  in  many  resi)ects 
similar  to  the  rich  silver  ores  Avhich  are  characteristic  of  the  Avestern  Nevada  belt. 
During  the  decade  new  discoveries  of  similar  ores  have  been  made  in  the  region,  and 
already  the  Delamar  mines  have  become  largo  and  imiiortant  producers  of  silver. 

The  available  statistics  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  during  tbe 
decade  show  a slight  increase  in  the  gold  product  Avith  small  but  not  important 
fluctuations  in  its  amount  Avhich  may  bo  taken  in  round  numbers  at  about  two  millions 
for  the  latter  half.  At  least  one-half  of  this  product  may  be  estimated  to  have  been 
derived  from  placer  mines.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  Tenth  Census  the  placer 
mines  of  Idaho  ranked  next  in  importance  to  those  of  Montana  and  California,  and 
what  is  known  of  their  geological  relations  give  jiromise  of  a permanence  in  their 
inodnct  comparable  to  a certain  extent  to  those  of  the  latter  State. 

Thesilver  industry,  on  the  other  hand,  hasshoAvna  rapid  and  comparatiA^ely  regular 
development,  the  product  of  this  metal  having  increased  from  less  than  half  a 
million  in  1880  to  more  than  four  millions  in  1889-'90.  This  deA'elopment  has  been 
materially  aided  by  the  building  of  branch  railroads  from  the  transcontinental  lines 
to  some  of  the  more  important  mining  centers.  This  fact  and  demand  for  its  ores  by 
the  smelters  lends  a character  of  permanence  to  this  industry  that  is  wanting  in 
some  other  regions. 

It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  with  a continuance  of  the  present  low  price 
of  silAmr,  although  the  production  of  that  metal  in  the  State  will  probably  decrease, 
the  amount  of  decrease  Avill  be  less  than  for  many  other  silver-producing  regions, 
and  that  when  conditions  haA^e  so  adjusted  themselves  as  to  assure  comparative 
permanency  in  the  price  of  silver  the  mining  industry  Avill  adapt  itself  to  those 
conditions  and  the  production  of  silver  become  comparatively  regular.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  a fairly  regular  though  probably  not  rapid  increase  may  be  looked 
for. 


Pkoductxon  of  Gold  and  Sila'er  in  Idaho  since  1880. 


Tear. 

Gold. 

Sih'er. 

1880 

$1, 479,  653 

$464, 550 

1881 

1, 700, 000 

1, 300,  000 

1882 

1,  500,  000 

2, 000,  000 

1883 

1, 400, 000 

2,100,000 

1884 

1,  250,  000 

2,720,000 

1885 

1,  800,  000 

3, 500,  000 

1886 

1,  800,  000 

3,  600,  000 

Tear. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1887 

1,900,000 

3,  000,  000 

1888 

2,  400,  000 

3, 000,  000 

1889 

2,  000,  000 

4,  395, 959 

1890 

1,  850,  000 

4,  783,  838 

1891 

1,  680,  000 

5, 216,  970 

1892 

1,721,364 

4,  475,  087 

1893 

1, 640,  900 

5, 056,  259 

MONTANA. 

The  precious-metal  product  of  Montana  has  been  mainly  deriA^ed  from  the  granites. 
Paleozoic  limestones,  and  sandstones  and  associated  eruptives  which  make  up  the 
mountains  of  its  Avestern  portion,  although  the  coal  beds  contained  in  the  Mesozoic 
strata  which  underlie  the  broader  valleys  and  plains  in  the  eastern  portion  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  dcA^elopment  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  Stfite, 

H.  Ex.  237 9 
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The  mountaiuous  i)ortiou  of  the  State  has  many  broad  valleys  that  are  character- 
ized by  unusually  large  accumulations  of  detrital  material,  many  of  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  highly  auriferous.  Geological  examinations  have  not  yet  determined 
the  age  of  all  these  gravels,  but  while  a>  large  pro])ortion  are  undoubtedly  recent,  it 
is  likely  that  some  may  be  proved  to  be  of  more  ancient  formation.  Their  extent 
and  richness  have  given  to  Montana  a rank  next  to  California  in  the  production  of 
l>lacer  gold,  and  made  it  during  the  first  two  decades  of  its  existence  essentially  a 
gold-producing  State.  During  the  decade  1880  to  1890  conditions  have  I'adically 
changed.  Its  silver  production  has  enormously  increased,  while  the  gold  product, 
though  fluctuating  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  has  shown  a considerable  decrease 
from  the  production  of  earlier  years. 

In  1880  the  gold  derived  from  placers  constituted  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  gold 
product  of  the  State;  in  1884  this  jiroportiou  was  reduced  to  little  over  two-flfths. 
There  are  no  statistics  as  to  the  proportion  in  later  years,  but  it  is  known  in  a gen- 
eral Avay  that  placer  mining  Avas  much  retarded  by  lack  of*water,  and  as  the  gold 
product  as  a Avhole  has  increased  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a still  greater 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  gold  derived  from  deep  mines.  A considerable  portion 
of  this  gold  is  known  to  have  been  derived  from  ores  carrying  both  gold  and  silver; 
the  Drumlummon  mine,  for  instance,  whose  ores  had  over  three-fifths  their  value  in 
gold,  have  contributed  about  $5,000,000  to  the  gold  product  of  the  decade,  but  there 
are  mines  which  have  been  Avorked  for  gold  alone,  and  their  number  Avill  probably  i 
be  increased  in  the  future. 

To  the  enormous  deA^elopment  of  the  silver  production  of  the  State  during  the  < 
decade,  besides  the  discoA^ery  of  rich  dei)osits  of  unusual  magnitude,  other  causes 
have  contributed  which  have  been  hardly  less  important  factors  in  establishing  the 
mining  industry  ou  a permanent  basis.  The  first  of  these  has  been  the  rapid 
development  of  railroads  during  this  time,  so  that  now  the  State  is  traA'ersed  by 
the  lines  of  three  largo  systems,  two  of  which  are  transcontinental  and  the  third  is  V 
likely  to  become  so  shortly.  Not  only  have  the  ores  of  the  State  been  thus  brought  ^ 
Avithiu  reach  of  outside  smelters,  but  the  building  Avithin  the  State  of  smelting 
plants  and  of  amalgamation  plants  of  comi)licated  nature  requiring  a large  supply 
of  fuel  has  been  rendered  practicable  and  actually  brought  about  through  this 
agency. 

The  most  important  producer  of  silver  has  been  the  mining  district  of  Butte, 
Avhose  development  followed  closely  on  the  heels  of  that  of  Leadville  in  Colorado, 
Avhich  it  soon  rivaled  in  the  magnitude  of  its  product  of  this  metal.  Here  the  • jl 

analogy  ceases,  liOAveA’er.  The  silver  ores  of  Butte  contain  but  little  lead,  and  are 
mostly  reduced  by  the  amalgamation  process  combined  Avith  previous  roasting  and 
chlorination,  there  being  only  a single  smelter  which  treats  them,  and  this  in  con- 
nection Avith  copper  instead  of  lead.  The  ores  are  obtained  from  a series  of  strong 
and  large  vertical  fissures  in  granite  in  the  vicinity  of  a recent  eruption  of  rhyolite. 
While  at  first  silver  Avas  the  principal  product,  it  h'!is  of  late  years  been  over- 
shadowed in  A'alue  by  the  copper  product,  coming  from  a similarly  situated  and  ■ 
parallel  but  distinct  series  of  veins  Avhich  carry  but  little  silver.  The  total  precious- 
metal  product  of  the  district  is  estimated  at  about  $92,000,000,  of  Avhich  nearly  7 ■, 

Xier  cent  in  value  is  gold.  The  silver  product  reached  its  climax  Avithiu  the  decade, 
and  at  its  close  had  already  begun  to  decline.  This  decline  resulted  not  so  much  , 
from  exhaustion  of  tlie  ore  bodies  as  from  the  high  cost  of  reductiou,  Avhich,  Avhen 
combined  Avith  increased  cost  of  mining  at  de])ths  of  1,000  feet  or  more,  soon  made 
the  cost  of  i)roduction  equal  to  the  declining  price  of  sih'cr.  In  consequence,  most 
of  the  larger  silver  mines  of  the  district  are  at  i>roscnt  practically  closed. 

Outside  of  this  district  several  unusually  largo  and  rich  silA'cr-bearing  deposits 
have  been  developed  during  the  decade,  the  most  ini])ortant  of  Avhich  is  that  upon 
Avhich  the  Granite  Mountain  and  Bi-Metallic  Mines  have  been  located,  also  a strong 
vertical  fissure  in  granite.  The  former  alone  has  inoduced  over  $14,000,000,  mostly  ^ 

> 

^ I 
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in  silver,  during  the  decade.  The  Drnmluimnon  is  another  important  deposit, 
Avhich  has  produced  over  $7,000,000  during  the  decade,  of  Avhich  less  than  half  the 
A'alue  was  in  silver.  Ini])ortant  deposits  of  argentiferous  galena  ores  in  limestone 
are  also  found,  hut  their  ])roductiou  is  so  far  less  important  tlian  the  similar  class 
of  deposits  in  Colorado.  Mining  development  in  this  State  has  progressed  more  rap- 
idly than  scientilic  investigation,  and  the  geological  conditions  ol  a great  number 
of  its  dei)osits  are  yet  unhnown. 

The  silver  product,  as  shown  by  statistics,  has  increased  steadily  up  to  the  end  of 
18112,  thus  proving  a considerable  increase  in  the  product  of  districts  and  mines 
other  than  those  mentioned  above,  Avhich  at  the  present  time  are  either  closed  or 
working  Avith  a greatly  reduced  force.  AVhilo,  therefore,  a very  considerable  fall- 
ing off  in  the  silver  prodnetiou  of  the  State  is  to  be  looked  for,  it  is  not  likely  to 
cease  altogether  under  any  probable  reduction  in  the  price  of  that  metal.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a moderate  rise  in  that  price  liable  to  result  in  any  great  immedi- 
ate increase,  for  most  of  the  largest  known  ore  bodies  have  been  worked  out  to  such 
a depth  that  the  starting  up  of  Avork  again  means  a preliminary  expenditure  too 
large  to  be  undertaken  without  the  fair  certainty  of  a permanent  price  for  the  prod- 
uct. 

The  gold  output,  on  the  other  hand,  is  liable  to  increase.  Under  favorable  con- 
ditions placer  mining  Avill  be  resumed.  A considerable  portion  of  the  State  is  not 
yet  thoroughly  explored  for  ore  deposits,  and  gold-bearing  ores  will  be  more  sought 
than  formerly,  Avnile  of  already  opened  deposits  Avoi'k  on  those  that  carry  consider- 
able A'alues  in  gold  as  well  as  in  silver  Avill  naturally  be  continued  rather  than  on 
those  whose  values  are  in  silver  alone. 

Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Montana  since  1880. 


Tears. 

Gold. 

SiU'er. 

1880 

$1, 805,  707 

$2, 905,  008 

1881 

2, 330,  000 

2,  630, 000 

1882 

2,  550, 000 

4, 370, 000 

1883 

1,  800, 000 

6,  000,  000 

1884 

2, 170, 000 

7,  000, 000 

1885 

3,  300,  000 

10,  060,  000 

188G 

4, 425,  000 

12,400,  000 

Tears. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1887 

$5, 230,  000 

$15,  500,  000 

1888 

4,  200,  000 

17,  000,  000 

1889 

3,  500,  000 

19,  393,  939 

1890 

3,  300,  000 

20, 363,  636 

1891 

2, 890,  000 

21, 139,  394 

1892 

2,  891,  386 

24,  615,  822 

1893 

3, 576,  000 

21,  858,  780 

NEVADA. 

The  State  of  Nevada  has  peculiar  iihysical  conditions,  characteristic  of  the  so-called* 
Great  Basin  region  Avhieh  extends  beyond  its  boundaries  into  western  Arizona, 
southeastern  California,  western  Utah,  and  portions  of  Idaho  and  eastern  Oregon. 
These  are  a very  arid  climate,  a scarcity  of  running  water,  and  no  exterior  drainage, 
except  in  the  portion  traversed  by  the  Colorado  River,  Avhich,  howeAmr,  does  but 
little  to  relieve  it  of  its  desert  character.  In  such  a region  agriculture  is  necessarily 
so  limited  in  its  development  as  to  be  unable  to  constitute  a self-supporting  industry, 
and,  since  the  inhabitants  must  necessarily  be  dependent  on  mining  or  pastoral 
industries,  it  will  always  be  sparsely  populated.  It  suffers  under  the  further  dis- 
adAmntage  of  containing  no  economically  valuable  coal  beds.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  can  hardly  expect  to  have  the  network  of  railroads  whose  permanence  is 
dependent  upon  a local  poj)ulation,  and  which  do  so  much  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
Avorking  ores  in  more  favored  regions;  and  for  mining  as  an  industry  to  flourish  in 
such  a region  it  is  requisite  that  it  should  have  either  exceptionally  rich  ores  or 
remarkably  large  concentrations  of  ore  in  a limited  district.  Under  such  conditions 
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ev^en,  the  industry  is  necessarily  liable  to  frequent  fluctuations  in  its  product,  and 
such,  as  statistics  show,  has  been  the  case  with  Nevada. 

Placer  deposits  like  those  found  in  California  are  necessarily  wanting  in  Nevada, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  largo  running  streams.  Its  surface  is  a series  of  broad 
valleys,  separated  by  narrow  and  isolated  mountain  ranges.  Thesevalleys  have  con- 
siderable accumulations  of  detrital  material,  which  is  spread  out  in  long  gentle 
slopes  from  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  to  the  middle  of  the  respective  valleys. 
This  material  is  tiie  result  of  subuirial  erosion,  and,  though  metallic  minerals  are 
undoubtedly  disseminated  through  the  gravel,  it  would  hardly  be  expected  that  they 
would  be  found  to  any  great  extent  concentrated  into  workable  deposits.  Even  if 
they  were  so  concentrated,  it  is  only  under  exceptional  conditions,  as  for  instance  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  that  a sufiticieut  supply  of  mining  water  could 
be  obtained  to  work  them. 

Its  mountains  are  made  up  of  sedimentary  rocks  ranging  in  age  from  the  Jurassic 
back  to  Cambrian,  and  of  a great  abundance  and  variety  of  crystalline  and  eruptive 
rocks,  whose  geological  conditions  have  been  extremely  favorable  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  into  ore  deposits.  The  greater  part  of  the  ores  thus  far 
developed  have  been,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  high-grade  silver 
minerals,  relatively  rich  in  gold,  the  amount  of  base  metals  associated  with  them 
seeming  to  be  in  larger  proportion  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

As  its  development  proceeded  from  west  to  east,  and  ores  were  naturally  devel- 
oped in  proportion  to  their  adabtability  to  amalgamation  processes  which  were  first 
perfected  in  the  West,  rather  than  to  smelting,  which  alone  is  capable  of  treating 
profitably  complicated  base  metal  ores,  the  actual  developments  may  represent 
rather  the  result  of  these  conditions  than  of  the  relative  proportions  in  which  the 
metals  exist  in  the  rocks.  Both  classes  of  ore  contain  a relatively  large  proportion 
of  gold,  while  of  gold  ores  proper,  that  is,  those  which  contain  no  appreciable  values 
in  other  metals,  the  amount  discovered  has  been  very  limited,  and,  so  far  as  known, 
confined  to  the  western  borders  of  the  State. 

The  production  of  the  Comstock  lode,  which  is  a fault  fissure  in  eruptive  rocks, 
that  has  been  worked  on  a length  of  nearly  4 miles  and  to  a depth  of  3,000  feet,  has 
hitherto  overshadowed  that  of  all  other  mines  in  the  State,  having  reached  in  1892 
a total  of  $350,000,000  in  silver  and  gold  in  the  approximate  proportion  of  6 to  4. 

Owing  to  the  great  expense  of  working  and  the  exhaustion  of  its  great  bonanzas, 
jts  lower  workings  were  abandoned  at  the  close  of  the  last  decade,  and  its  produc' 
tion  during  the  j>resent  decade  has  been  little  more  than  an  eighth  of  what  it  was 
during  the  previous  one.  In  spite  of  this  greatly  reduced  production  its  proportion 
of  the  total  product  of  the  State  has  been  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  silver  and  over 
three-fifths  of  the  gold.  Its  lowest  years  were  1881  and  1882,  but,  although  in  1891 
and  1892  its  product  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  two  former  years,  inasmuch 
as  this  product  must  have  been  derived  from  ground  that  had  been  already  worked 
over,  it  can  not  be  expected  to  continue  this  rate  of  production  for  many  years 
longer,  especially  with  the  reduced  price  of  silver. 

The  Eureka  district,  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  which  has  been  the  largest 
producer  next  to  the  Comstock,  gets  its  ores,  Avhich  are  largely  argentiferous  galenas 
and  their  decomposition  products,  from  the  Silurian  limestones.  They  have  to  be 
reduced  by  smelting,  which  is  rendered  expensive  by  the  high  cost  of  fuel,  and  the 
district  consequently  has  been  among  the  first  to  be  adversely  influenced  by  the 
reduced  price  of  silver.  The  output  of  precious  metals  has  fallen  off  from  $1,250,000 
in  1887  to  $630,000  in  1892.  The  most  important  mines  have  stopped  all  new  work, 
and  Avith  a continuation  of  the  present  low  price  of  silver  the  production  of  the  dis- 
trict will  probably  be  reduced  to  an  insignificant  amount.  The  ores  ciirry  one-third 
of  their  value  in  gold,  and  the  amount  of  this  metal  produced  by  them  during  the 
decade,  combined  with  that  derived  from  Comstock  ores,  make  up  all  but  about 
$2,000,000  out  of  the  $25,000,000  of  gold  reported  during  this  period  for  the  entire 
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state.  If  these  two  sources  of  supply  of  the  precious  metals  hccome  exhausted  or 
cease  to  produce,  the  additional  stimulus  which  may  be  given  to  the  search  after 
and  development  of  gold  dei)osits  can  hardly  be  expected  to  afford  any  adequate 
compensation  for  the  loss  to  our  gold  product  which  will  result  therefrom. 

Of  the  numerous  smaller  mining  districts  scattered  through  various  portions  of 
the  State,  it  can  only  bo  said  that,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  working  consequent 
upon  the  physical  conclitious  described  above,  their  product  has  been  subject  to 
considerable  fluctuations  during  the  decade,  and  their  development  as  a rule  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  become  established  upon  a permanent  basis.  With  a reduced 
price  of  silver  it  is  probable  that  many  of  them,  especially  those  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  part  of  the  State,  which  have  rich  silver-bearing  ores  in  limestone,  will 
be  abandoned.  The  Pioche  district,  which,  prior  to  1880,  had  produced  nearly 
$20,000,000  from  its  rich  silver-bearing  lead  ores  in  limestones  and  quartzites,  has 
lain  idle  during  the  entire  decade  for  the  reason  that  its  ores  can  no  longer  be  profit- 
ably worked  except  by  smelting,  and  this  is  not  possible  until  the  district  is  reached 
by  a railroad.  Those  in  eruptive  and  more  siliceous  rocks  along  the  northern  and 
western  borders  may  be  kept  alive  by  turning  their  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  gold  ores  which  are  likely  to  be  found  in  these  regions,  but  the  mining  industry 
of  the  State,  taken  as  a whole,  is  liable  to  be  most  disastrously  afiected  by  a per- 
manent reduction  in  the  price  of  silver. 

Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Nevada  since  1880. 


Tears. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Ye.ars. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1880 

$4,  888,  242 
2, 250,  000 
2,  000, 000 

2,  520, 000 

3,  500,  000 
3, 100,  000 
3, 090,  000 

$12,  430,  067 
7,  OGO,  000 
6,  750,  000 
5, 430, 000 
5, 600,  000 
6,  000, 000 
5,  000, 000 

1887 

$2, 500,  000 
3,  525,  000 
.3,  000,  000 
2,  800,  000 
2, 050,  000 
1,571,500 
958,  500 

$4, 900,  000 
7,  000, 000 
6,  206,  060 
5,  753,  535 
4,  551,  111 
3, 173, 495 
2,  018,  651 

1881 

1888 

1882 

1889 

1883 

1890 

1834 

1891 

1885 

1892 

1880 

1893 

NEW  MEXICO. 

In  climate  and  physical  conditions  New  Mexico  has  a general  resemblance  to  Ari. 
zona,  but  it  has  a great  advantage  over  the  latter  Territory  in  the  occurrence  of 
coal-bearing  rocks  within  its  borders  upon  whose  existence  has  largely  depended  the 
development  of  railroads,  smelting  plants,  and  other  factors  th,at  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mining  industry  on  a iiermauent  basis.  Of  its  geological  structure  only 
the  most  general  features  are  known.  The  basin  ranges  extend  across  the  south- 
western portion,  having,  as  in  Arizona,  a general  northwest  trend  and  made  up  of 
Paleozoic  beds  resting  on  crystalline  rocks,  both  of  which  are  traversed  by  eruptives. 
The  southern  end  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  project  across  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Territory,  while  through  the  middle  portion  run  isolated  ranges  with  a north  and 
south  trend,  similar  in  geological  and  physical  structure  to  the  basin  ranges;  these 
become  less  frequent  east  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  finally  disappear  in  the 
plain  region  of  northern  Texas.  In  the  angle  between  the  northwesterly  and  north- 
ward trending  ranges,  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Territory,  is  included  a 
portion  of  the  Colorado  plateau  which  terminates  to  the  southward  in  a large  area 
of  recent  lava  flows. 

The  precious-metal  product  of  the  Territory  has  been  almost  exclusively  derived 
from  the  mountain  ranges.  Placers  have  been  worked  to  a certain  extent  m the 
valleys  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Territory,  but  their  output  is  not  known. 
Rich  placer  ground  is  known  to  exist  on  the  ddbris  slopes  of  the  broad  arid  valleys 
to  the  south  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  they  can  not  be  worked  without  the  expend- 
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iture  of  considerable  capital  in  water  ditches,  and  litigation  is  said  to  have  hitherto 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  develojiment. 

The  i^irthwest  trending  ranges  in  the  western  and  southwestern  portion  of  the 
Territory  have  been  the  earliest  and  most  permanent  producers.  Their  ores  are 
mostlj^  silver-bearing,  but  carry  some  gold;  and  gold  ores,  reducible  by  amalgama- 
tion, have  also  been  developed.  A most  favorable  indication  for  mining  in  this  region 
has  been  the  experience  that  some  base  metal  ores  have  greatly  increased  in  gold 
value  below  the  oxidized  zone  and  been  successfully  reduced  after  concentration. 

A north  and  south  belt  along  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  which 
reached  its  climax  of  development  about  the  middle  of  the  decade,  has  been  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  silver  production  of  the  Territory.  The  ores  are  argeu- 
tiferoiis  galenas  and  their  decomposition  products,  occurring  in  Carboniferous  lime- 
stones; and  their  development  has  been  stimulated  by  the  proximity  of  railroads 
and  the  establishment  of  smelting  plants.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  which 
came  at  a time  when  the  richest  ore  bodies  had  mostly  been  worked  out,  had  a most 
disastrous  effect  on  the  silver  production  of  this  belt,  whose  influence  is  seen  in  the 
steady  decrease  in  the  product  of  the  metal  for  the  Territory  during  the  last  half  of 
the  decade.  In  one  portion  of  this  belt  is  a district  in  which  gold  is  the  chief  product, 
and  in  which  the  stimulus  given  to  the  development  of  such  ores  by  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  silver  has  alreadj'^  had  the  effect  of  doubling  its  product. 

In  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  are  several  mining  districts 
whose  chief  product  is  gold.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to 
contend  in  transporting  supplies  from  the  railroad  100  miles  over  a desert  country, 
their  product  has  rapidly  increased  during  the  last  half  of  the  decade,  $55,000  being 
reymrted  for  1886  and  $256,000  in  1892. 

It  seems  rather  singular  that  but  little  active  mining  appears  to  be  going  on  in 
the  high  mountains  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system  near  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Territory,  in  Avhich  from  general  geological  indications  it  would  be  expected 
that  rich  ore  bodies  might  be  found.  This  may  be  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  this  area  is  included  in  old  Spanish  grants,  since  con- 
firmed to  individual  owners,  and  in  which  the  discovery^  and  location  of  ore  bodies 
is  not  as  attractive  to  the  prospector  as  under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

In  considering  the  Territory  as  a whole  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table 
that  the  increase  of  the  gold  product  during  the  decade  has  been  steady  and  contin- 
uous, and  a further  and  jAOSsibly  greater  increase  may'  reasonably  be  looked  for  in 
the  coming  decade. 

While  the  silver  jiroduct,  howcAmr.  sIioavs  a considerable  increase  between  the 
commencement  .and  end  of  the  decade,  the  falling  oft'  in  the  latter  half  has  been 
about  50  per  cent,  or  at  the  aA’-eragc  rate  of  abonf  a quarter  of  a million  per  annum. 
Under  existing  financial  conditions  a still  further  decrease  may  be  looked  for,  but 
the  entire  silver  i)roduct  is  not  likely  to  cease  since,  although  sih-er  mining  per  .se 
may  no  longer  be  profitable,  a certain  amount  will  naturally  be  produced  as  a by- 
product in  the  reduction  of  other  ores  required  by  smelters. 

Production  of  Gold  .\nd  Siua'er  in  Neav  Mexico  since  1880. 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 


Golil. 

Silver. 

Tc.or.s. 

Gold. 

SilA-er. 

$40. 3.54 

$372, 337 

1887 

$500,  000 

$2,  .300,  000 

185,000 

275,  000 

1888 

602,  000 

1,  200, 000 

150.  000 

1,800,  000 

1880 

1, 000, 000 

1,461,010 

280,  OOO 

2,  845.  000 

1800 

850,  000 

1, 680,  808 

300,  000 

3,  000,  000 

1801 

005,  000 

1,713, 131 

800, 000 

3,  000,  000 

1802 

950,  000 

1,  521,  300 

400,000 

2,  300, 000 

1803 

913, 100 

592,  679 

Tc.irs. 
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Oil  Ed  ON. 

Ill  physical  ami  dimatio  conditions  tlio  Sta,to  of  Oregon  is  diviilod  by  tin',  (jascado 
range  into  two  distinct  and  strongly  contrasted  portions.  Western  Oregon  is  a 
rii.rood  and  nionntainons  belt  having  a very  moist  climate.  Eastern  Oregon,  which 
occupies  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  State,  is  mostly  broad  desert  valleys  with  a 
few  monntain  ranges  toward  the  eastern  border,  and  has  the  dry  climate  peculiar  to 
the  interior  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Of  the  geology  of  the  State  only  a few 
broad  general  features  are  known.  The  rugged  region  of  western  Oregon  contains 
representatives  of  the  auriferous  slates  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  is  supposed  to  form 
the  geological  continuation  of  that  range.  The  higher  portion  of  the  Cascade  range  is 
formed  of  recent  lavas,  which  spread  out  in  places  to  a considerable  distance  over  the 
horizontal  tertiary  beds  that  fill  the  broad  plains  and  val  ley  s at  its  eastern  base.  The 
most  important  mountain  range  of  eastern  Oregon,  the  Blue  Mountains^  is  reported 
to  contain  Triassic  and  Jurassic  limestones,  like  corresponding  ranges  in  western 
Nevada,  while  granites  and  metamorphic  rocks  form  the  basement  complex,  underly- 
ing all  more  recent  sediments. 

The  precious  metal  output  of  the  State  is  mainly  in  gold,  silver  having  been  pro- 
duced in  comparatively  insiguilicaut  amount,  except  at  the  close  of  the  decade  when 
several  important  silver  mines  were  opened  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  but 
Avhich  have  since  been  closed  down. 

The  gold  placers  of  western  Oregon  are  from  the  configuration  of  the  country  nec- 
essarily much  smaller  than  those  of  California,  yet  in  earlier  times  they  afforded  the 
major  part  of  the  gold  product  of  the  State.  They  are  still  worked  on  a small  scale 
by  individual  miners,  largely  Chinese,  and  to  some  extent  by  hydraulic  mining.  An 
interesting  variety  of  placer  mine  is  afforded  by  the  beach  sands  which  result  from 
the  disintegration  of  the  gold-bearing  rocks  along  the  Oregon  coast.  A small  amount 
of  placer  gold  is  derived  from  them,  but  as  a rule  they  are  not  sufficiently  rich  to 
yield  much  profit.  At  the  commencement  of  the  decade  the  product  of  western 
Oregon  was  nearly  two-fifths  that  of  the  entire  State,  but  in  1890  its  product  had 
decreased  to  half  of  what  it  was  in  1880,  and  formed  only  one-fifth  of  the  State’s 
product.  In  the  former  period  this  product  was  practically  all  derived  from  placer 
mines,  but  since  then  there  has  beeu  a small  but  increasing  product  from  vein  min- 
ing, though  what  proportion  it  bears  to  the  entire  psodiict  is  unknown. 

In  eastern  Oregon  deep  mining  had  already  assumed  considerable  importance  at 
the  commencement  of  the  decade,  having  yielded  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire 
gold  product  of  that  jiortion  of  the  State,  while  the  other  two-thirds  came  from 
placers.  Although  the  returns  of  later  years  are  not  segregated,  it  maybe  assumed 
that  the  proportion  derived  from  deep  mining  has  increased,  since  the  product  of 
the  entire  region  has  so  much  increased  as  to  replace  the  decrease  in  the  production 
of  western  Oregon.  The  greater  part  of  the  product  of  eastern  Oregon  comes  from 
mines  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the. State,  the  yield  of  those  scattered  through  the 
interior  having  been  comparatively  insignificant.  Although  the  census  figures 
show  an  apparent  slight  falling  oft’  in  1890  as  compared  with  1880,  those  of  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  show  an  increase  and  a still  greater  one  in  the  two  succeeding 
years.  A gold  yield  that  depends  on  placer  mining  is  necessarily  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions due  to  failure  or  abundance  of  water  supply,  and  no  great  permanence  can  be 
assured  for  Oregon’s  gold  yield  until  it  is  derived  in  greater  degree  from  deep 
mining. 
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Production  op  Gold  and  Silver  in  Oregon  since  1880. 


Tear. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Tear. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1880 

$1,  097, 701 
1, 100, 000 
830,  000 
660,  000 
660,  000 
800,  000 
990, 000 

$27, 793 
50,  OOO 
35,  000 
20,  000 
20,  000 
10, 000 
5, 000 

1887 

$900,  000 
825,  000 
1,  200,  000 
1,100,  000 
1,  640.  000 
1,400, 000 
1,645,300 

$10,  000 
15,  000 
38,  787 
90, 969 
297, 374 
70,  077 
15, 257 

1881 

1888 

1882 

1889 

1883..... 

1890 

1884 

1801 

1885 

1802 

1886 

1803 

VTAH. 

The  generally  north  and  south  trend  of  the  Wasatch  uplift  divides  the  Territory  of 
Utah  into  two  parts,  sharply  contrasted  geologically  as  well  as  topographically, 
though  both  possess  the  generally  arid  climate  of  the  interior  basin  of  the  Cordil- 
lerau  system.  To  the  east  is  the  plateau  country,  a region  mainly  occupied  by 
extensive  table-lands  with  narrow,  tortuous  valleys  in  whose  bottoms  run  small 
streams  tributary  to  the  Colorado  River  that  receive  their  waters  from  the  border- 
ing mountain  ranges.  The  surface  of  the  region  is  mostly  covered  by  flat-lying 
beds  of  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  age. 

On  the  west  of  this  line  is  the  Basin  range  province,  a region  of  isolated  mountain 
ranges,  separated  by  broad  desert  valleys,  with  no  external  drainage.  In  some  of 
these  valleys  are  still  found  lakes,  the  partly  desiccated  relics  of  larger  bodies, 
whose  waters  are  for  the  most  part  so  strongly  charged  with  mineral  matter  as  to  bo 
unserviceable  to  man.  The  mountain  ranges  are  made  up  of  upturned  sedimentary 
strata  of  Paleozoic  age,  of  older  crystalline  rocks,  and  of  more  recent  eruptives; 
the  desert  valleys  are  covered  by  gravels  and  clays  of  Quaternary  or  recent  forma- 
tion. 

At  its  northern  end  the  Wasatch  uplift  develops  into  a broad,  high  mountain 
mass  which  sends  down  the  streams  that,  under  the  beneficent  irrigation  system  of 
the  Mormons,  have  converted  the  desert  valleys  into  fruitful  farming  lands. 

This  is  the  only  part  of  the  Territory  that  is  capable  of  supporting  an  abundant 
population,  and  is  hence  necessarily  its  industrial  center.  Mining  in  Utah,  which 
was  discouraged  by  the  Mormon  church,  has  only  ilourished  during  the  last  two 
decades.  During  the  last  decade,  with  the  increase  in  railroad  facilities,  the 
development  of  the  coal  beds  in  the  plateau  region,  and  the  establishment  of  several 
smelting  works  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the  output  of  the  precious  metals  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  in  1891  had  reached  a total  of  over  $12,000,000. 

The  Wasatch  Mountains,  in  which  the  valuable  ore  deposits  were  first  discovered, 
still  contain  the  most  productive  mines,  the  yield  of  a single  district,  and  prac- 
tically of  one  great  vein,  furnishing  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  product  of  this 
Territory.  The  ore  bodies  in  limestone,  wdiich  created  the  first  mining  excitement, 
have  yielded  but  little  during  the  past  decade.  The  product  of  the  great  Ontario- 
Daly  vein,  which  is  in  Carboniferous  quartzites,  a.ssociated  with  eruptive  dikes,  has 
reached  $27,000,000.  Its  ores,  which  are  mixed  base  metal  ores,  are  reduced  by 
amalgamation  and  lixiviation,  and  the  regularity  of  its  product  and  of  the  divi- 
dends paid  from  it  have  been  most  remarkable.  At  its  present  groat  depth,  owing 
to  excessive  flow  of  water,  the  cost  of  mining  has  increased  considerably,  but  will 
be  reduced  upon  the  completion  of  the  deep-drainago  tunnel,  which  has  been  driven 
during  the  past  few  years.  It  is  probable  that  the  mine  can  be  worked  at  a profit 
with  even  greater  reduction  in  the  price  of  silver.  The  btillion  produced  from  the 
mines  of  the  district  carries  over  1 per  cent  of  its  value  in  gold. 

The  first  of  the  desert  ranges  west  of  the  Wasatch,  the  Oquirrh  Mountains,  has 
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rich  silvei’ ores  iind  iirg'ciitifo.roiiH  galenas,  in  Paleozoic  limestones  ami  quartzites, 
res])ective]y,  wliieli  have  yielded  nearly  a million  annually  during  the  decade. 
Although  the  very  rich  bodies  lirst  discovered  are  mostly  exhausted,  the  product  of 
the  region  as  a whole  has  maintained  a fairly  even  grade  during  the  decade,  as  it 
has  good  railroad  facilities  and  a considerable  proportion  of  its  ores  are  smelted. 
Cold  forms  a relatively  high  percentage  of  its  product,  being  estimated  at  about 
6 per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  yield.  There  are  large  bodies  of  low-grade 
siliceous  ores,  rather  cliflicult  to  reduce,  which  can  only  be  worked  at  a profit  where 
cheaj)  and  efl'ective  methods  of  treatment  have  been  devised.  The  output  of  this 
district,  which  is  the  third  in  importauce  in  the  Territory,  is  seriously  affected  by  a 
low  price  of  silver,  though  the  mines  producing  ores  rich  enough  in  lead  or  copper 
to  command  good  prices  from  the  smelters  will  be  the  last  to  be  abandoned. 

The  Tintic  district,  in  one  of  the  desert  mountain  ranges  forming  a southern  con- 
tinuation of  the  Oqnirrh  uplift,  has  been  the  second  largest  producer  during  the 
decade,  its  annual  output  varying  from  $1,000,000  to  nearly  $5,000,000.  The  ores  are 
found  in  Paleozoic  limestone  and  carry  values  in  silver,  gold,  and  copper,  with  com- 
paratively little  lead,  the  gold  yield  averaging  about  per  cent  of  the  total  value. 
They  occur  in  immense  bodies,  and  when  profitably  worked  yield  large  returns,  but 
are  difficult  of  reduction  under  ordinary  methods.  The  better  grades  are  shipped  to 
the  copper-silver  smelters  in  Colorado.  Branch  lines  have  been  built  to  the  district 
by  two  competing  railroad  systems  during  the  decade.  Nevertheless,  the  character 
of  the  ores  is  such  that  the  yield  is  extremely  sensitive  to  fluctuations  in  the  price 
of  silver.  It  reached  its  maximum  in  1890,  and  has  since  been  falling  off.  With 
enterprise  and  intelligent  management  it  would  seem,  however,  that  in  virtue  of 
their  contents  in  copper  and  gold,  a considerable  proportion  of  the  product  might  be 
kept  up  even  with  an  excessively  low  price  for  silver. 

In  the  San  Francisco  range,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Territory,  large  bodies 
of  relatively  pure  silver-lead  ores  have  been  found,  mostly  in  Paleozoic  limestones  in 
association  with  eruptive  rocks,  and  to  a certain  extent  within  the  eruptive  bodies. 
The  most  important  miue  is  the  Horn  Silver,  which  has  yielded  in  all  over  $10,000,000 
in  silver,  with  an  insignificant  percentage  of  gold.  Narrow-gauge  railway  connec- 
tion was  made  with  the  district  at  the  commencement  of  the  decade  and  the  ores 
have  been  sent  East  to  be  smelted.  For  three  years,  about  the  middle  of  the  decade, 
work  in  the  Horn  Silver  mine  practically  ceased,  and  the  product  of  the  district  was 
very  small,  but  with  the  resumption  of  work  in  this  mine  it  has  increased  again  to 
an  annual  average  of  over  half  a milliou.  This  product  will  natui'ally  be  dependent 
on  the  price  of  silver,  but,  though  at  somewhat  of  a disadvantage  on  account  of  its 
distance  from  industrial  centers,  its  ore  may  be  worked  to  a profit  on  account  of  their 
lead  contents  even  with  a low  price  for  the  precious  metal. 

In  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the  Territory,  in  a band  of  Mesozoic  sand- 
stones known  as  Silver  reef,  is  an  occurrence  of  silver  ore  of  rather  unusual  geological 
character.  The  ore  occurs  rather  as  an  impregnation  of  the  sandstone  than  in  well- 
defined  ore  bodies.  Although  of  rather  low  grade  it  has  been  possible  to  mine  and 
mill  it  at  a profit  in  spite  of  its  distance  from  railroad  communications,  owing  to  the 
purity  of  the  mineral  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  crushed.  The  total  product  of 
the  district  is  said  to  have  been  over  $6,000,000.  Its  annual  product  during  the  early 
part  of  the  decade  was  about  $450,000,  but  it  has  now  fallen  off  to  less  than  $50,000, 
and  is  no  longer  of  much  economic  importance. 

Mines  have  been  opened  in  various  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  but  no  districts 
have  reached  the  point  where  they  can  be  considered  as  permanent  producers. 
Considerable  interest  has  been  displayed  of  late  years  in  a newly  discovered  district 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  Territory  known  as  the 
Deep  Creek  district.  The  ore  occxirs  in  Paleozoic  limestone, s,  is  mainly  silver  bear- 
ing, but  carries  some  gold.  From  $100,000  to  $200,000  has  been  produced  during  the 
past  two  years,  but  no  permanence  can  be  looked  for  until  railway  communication 
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is  established.  In  the  plateau  region  in  the  extreme  southeastern  portion  of  the 
Territory  adjoining  Colorado,  to  vrhich  it  belongs  geologically,  gold-bearing  placers 
on  the  Rio  San  Juan  and  near  the  Henry  Mountains  have  been  discovered  in  late 
years,  but  too  little  is  yet  known  of  the  geological  relations  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  they  are  liable  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  permanent  mining  dis- 
tricts. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that,  while  the  Territory  is  undoubtedly  possessed  of 
great  wealth  of  the  precious  metals,  much  of  which  is  as  yet  undiscovered,  from 
the  fact  that  the  princijial  values  of  its  ores  are  in  silver,  production  is  likely  to  be 
seriously  curtailed  by  a permanent  decrease  in  the  price  of  that  metal.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  unexplored  parts,  which  is  rendered  difficult  by  their  desert  charac- 
ter and  the  want  of  knowledge  of  their  geological  structure,  will  be  further  dis- 
couraged by  a decrease  in  the  prosperity  of  those  already  developed. 

Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Utah  since  1880. 


Tear. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1880 

$205, 747 

$3,  068,  614 

1881 

145,  000 

6, 400, 000 

1882 

190, 000 

6, 800,  000 

1883 

140, 000 

5,  620,  000 

1884 

120, 000 

6,  800, 000 

1885 

180,  000 

6, 750,  000 

1886 

216,  000 

6, 500,  000 

Tear. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1887 

.$220,  000 

$7,  000,  000 

1888 

290.  000 

7,  000, 000 

1889 

500,  000 

9, 050,  505 

1890 

680,  000 

10, 343, 434 

1891 

650,  000 

11, 313, 131 

1892 

660, 175 

10, 978, 004 

1893 

853, 600 

9, 304, 307 

WASHINGTON. 

The  climatic  and  physical  conditions  of  the  State  of  Washington  closely  resemble 
those  of  Oregon,  it  being  divided  by  the  Cascade  Mountains  into  a humid  coast  belt 
on  the  west  and  a dry  interior  region  on  the  east.  A large  plain  area  occupies  the 
central  portion  of  the  interior  or  eastern  division,  which  is  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains that  extend  into  it  from  adjoining  regions.  Of  the  geology  of  the  State  even 
less  is  known  than  with  regard  to  that  of  Oregon. 

The  western  belt  contains  valuable  coal  beds,  which  have  received  considerable 
development  during  the  decade,  owing  to  the  demands  made  upon  them  by  railroads 
and  steamers,  but  no  output  of  precious  metals  has  been  reported  for  this  portion 
of  the  State.  The  Cascade  Range  proper,  which  is  largely  made  up  of  recent  lava 
flows,  has  also  yielded  no  ore  bodies,  but  in  its  outlying  eastern  spurs  rich  gold  ore 
bodies  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  eruptive  rocks,  which  are  probably  of  more 
ancient  date  than  the  lavas.  The  gold  product  of  the  State,  though  showing  a 
creditable  increase  during  the  decade,  is  still  very  small  and  largely  derived  from 
small  placer  mines,  the  working  of  which  is  rendered  easy  by  the  abundant  water 
supply  afforded  by  the  many  considerable  rivers  and  streams  throughout  the  State. 
Deep  mining  was  apparently  only  taken  up  toward  the  close  of  the  decade,  and  up 
to  the  present  time  its  principal  development  has  been  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
portion  of  the  State,  in  deposits  that  yield  mixed  ores  carrying  values  in  silver  and 
gold,  or  silver  alone. 

The  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cascade  Range  have  yielded  gold  alone,  and  the  northern 
* slopes  of  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Oregon  both  gold  and  silver.  The  entire  silver 
product  of  the  State  has  been  inconsiderable,  being  not  more  than  half  that  of  gold, 
and  has  already  fallen  off  very  sensibly  with  the  drop  in  the  price  of  silver.  It  is 
from  the  doveloi)mcut  of  gold  vein-mining  that  a permanent  increase  in  the  mining 
industry  of  the  State  is  to  bo  looked  for,  and  what  little  is  known  renders  it  fairly 
probable  that  such  mining  may  prove  profitable  in  the  future. 
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Pkoductiox  ok  Cold  and  Silvkk  in  Washington  Sinck  1880. 


Year. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1880 

$133, 800 

$1,019 

1881  

120,  000 

1882  

120,  000 

1883 

80,  000 

500 

1884 

85,  000 

1,000 

1885 

120,  000 

70, 000 

1886 

147,  000 

80,  000 

Year. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1887 

$150, 000 

$100,  000 

1888 

145',  000 

100,000 

1889 

175,  000 

103,  434 

1890 

204,  000 

90,  505 

1891 

335,  000 

213,334 

1892 

373,  501 

214, 238 

1893 

222, 100 

197,  430 

WYOMING. 

The  precious-metal  production  of  Wyoming  lias  thus  far  been  too  insignificant  to  bo 
taken  into  account.  Tlie  eastern  and  middle  portions  of  the  State,  which  were  the 
first  to  be  settled,  are  great  plains  of  flat-lying  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  rocks,  where 
metal-hearing  deposits  would  not  be  looked  for  and  which  are  preeminently  adap- 
ted for  pasturing  cattle.  The  principal  industry  of  the  State  has,  therefore,  been 
pastoral  and  the  mining  element  in  its  population  extremely  limited;  it  is  to  this 
fact  rather  than  to  want  of  natural  resources  in  minerals  that  the  relative  back- 
wardness of  its  mining  development  is  due.  The  coals  which  underlie  a great  part 
of  its  plain  areas  have  been  developed  only  so  far  as  meet  the  wants  of  the  railroads 
which  traverse  its  territory. 

Besides  this  great  source  of  industrial  wealth  it  possesses  valuable  stores  of  petro- 
leum and  alkaline  salts,  all  of  which  form  the  most  substantial  foundation  upon 
which  to  found  a permanent  mining  industry.  Within  its  boundaries,  moreover,  are 
large  mountain  areas  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  will  prove  rich  in  the 
deposits  of  the  useful  metals  when  the  discovery  and  the  development  of  some  mining 
district  shall  have  given  the  necessary  guide  and  impetus  to  the  work  of  the  pros- 
pector, so  that  they  will  he  thoroughly  explored. 

Across  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  projects  the  northern  end  of  the  Colo- 
rado Mountain  uplifts,  in  which  there  has  already  been  a fitful  development  of 
precious  metal  deposits.  A few  deposits  have  also  been  opened  in  the  low  east  and 
west  ridges  runningthrough  the  middle  of  the  State;  hut  it  is  to  the  great  mountain 
area  occupying  the  northwestern  corner  and  covering  nearly  a third  of  the  surface 
of  the  State,  which  is  still  practically  a ferra  incognita,  that  one  naturally  looks  for 
the  next  important  development  of  precious  metals. 

At  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  great  Wind  River  Range  gold  placers  have 
been  worked  in  a small  way  for  many  years,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  small  hut 
relatively  steady  gold  product  main!}’-  comes.  From  what  is  known  of  the  geologi- 
cal structure  of  this  great  range  it  appears  to  possess  the  elements  that  would  favor 
the  concentration  of  metallic  minerals  into  economically  valuable  deposits,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  intelligent  and  thorough  prospecting,  especially  if  sup- 
ported by  a fair  amount  of  capital,  would  result  in  their  discovery.  The  Big  Horn 
Mountains,  lying  due  west.of  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  which  have  proved  so  fruit- 
ful a source  of  gold,  are  said  to  resemble  the  latter  in  geological  structure,  and  if  this 
is  true  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  an  analogous  concentration  of  metallic 
minerals  might  be  found  in  them.  It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  probable  mineral 
wealth  of  a region  without  some  general  knowledge  of  its  geological  structure,  and 
even  this  is  wanting  for  the  greater  part  of  the  mountain  areas  of  Wyoming.  Pre- 
liminary gelogical  surveys  of  this  comparatively  unknown  region  would  be  a most 
valuable  preparation  for  the  work  of  a prospector,  and  are  indispensable  for  the 
capitalists.  Under  systematic  and  intelligent  development,  Wyoming,  lying  as  it 
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does  between  the  important  precious-metal  areas  of  Montana  and  Dakota,  might 
rival  them  in  time  in  the  value  of  its  gold  product,  especially  in  view  of  the  advan- 
tage it  possesses  in  its  physical  structure  aud  already  established  railroad  connec- 
tions. 


THE  ArPALAGRTAE  STATES. 

Although  the  existence  of  gold  in  the  rocks  of  the  Appalachian  range  was  known 
soon  after  the  discovery  of  our  continent,  aud  the  gold-bearing  deposits  have  been 
mined  sporadically  since  colonial  times,  less  is  definitely  known  with  regard  to  th© 
geology  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur  or  the  relations  of  the  deposits  themselves 
than  of  any  other  gold-bearing  deposits  within  the  United  States.  It  is  probable  that 
to  this  ignorance,  combined  with  the  want  of  technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  most 
of  those  who  have  attempted  to  mine  them,  may  in  a great  measure  be  attributed 
the  many  financial  disasters  that  have  brought  gold  mining  in  this  region  into  dis- 
repute. 

They  occur  along  a fairly  well-defined  belt  running  northeast  and  southwest 
the  strike  of  the  principal  geological  features  of  the  mountains,  in  a series  of  highly 
metaniorphic  rocks  belonging  to  one  of  the  as  yet  undifferentiated  pre-Cambrian 
series  which  until  within  a comparatively  few  years  were  indiscriminately  classed 
as  Archean.  The  ores  are  found  in  quartz  veins  and  impregnating  the  adjoining 
altered  country  rock,  often  in  the  vicinity  of  eruptive  dikes.  The  veins  as  a rule 
are  of  rather  moderate  dimensions  as  compared  with  the  great  quartz  lodes  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  they  are  often  more  abundant  within  a given  area,  and,  within  the  zone 
of  oxidation,  portions  of  them  have  iDroved  exceptionally  rich  in  free  gold.  The 
configuration  and  physical  character  of  the  country  is  not  such  as  to  favor  the 
accumulation  of  large  bodies  of  placer  gravel,  yet  occurring  as  they  do  in  the  ungla- 
ciated region,  the  surface  material  in  the  vicinity  of  outcrops  of  veins,  as  a result  of 
secular  disintegration,  is  sometimes  rich  enough  to  be  worked  profitably  as  a placer 
deposit.  When  the  limits  of  the  zone  of  oxidation  have  been  reached  the  sulphuret 
ores  generally  found  to  be  of  too  low  grade  to  be  profitably  amalgamated,  and  this 
treatment  is  sometimes  further  complicated  by  their  association  with  tellurium; 
hence  mining  has  in  many  cases  been  abandoned  while  the  workings  were  still  com- 
paratively shallow,  and  the  impression  has  got  abroad  that  gold  does  not  continue 
in  depth. 

One  of  first  essentials  for  the  systematic  development  of  the  resources  of  the  belt 
is  a cheap  and  practical  process  for  the  extraction  of  the  gold  from  the  sulphuret 
ores,  aud  one  seems  to  have  been  discovered  which  solves  this  problem  for  the  ores 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  belt. 

As  shown  by  tlie  tables  of  production  given  below,  the  precious-metal  product  of 
the  belt  is  practically  all  gold,  although  a few  thousand  ounces  of  silver  have  been 
produced  of  late  years  in  the  smelting  of  lead-zinc  ores  mined  in  North  Carolina. 
Systematic  gold  mining  can  be  said  to  have  been  carried  on  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  the  gold  product  of  the  other  States  mentioned  having  been  pro- 
duced by  petty  mining  and  by  a few  attempts  at  development  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  which  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  permanent  mining.  Of  the  prod- 
uct of  the  first  three  States  mentioned,  which  in  favorable  years  has  reached  nearly 
half  a million  dollars,  a certain  proportion  has  been  derived  from  placer  mines,  but 
the  greater  part  from  veins  not  yet  worked  below  the  zone  of  oxidation;  the  prod- 
uct has,  hence,  been  subject  to  fluctuation. 

The  product  of  mining  in  South  Carolina,  although  its  aggregate  product  is  loss 
than  either  of  the  other  two  States,  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  devoloi>mont  of 
mining  industry,  as  in  hate  years  it  shows  a steady  increase  resulting  from  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  sulphuret  ores  by  a comp.arativoly  simple  process  of  chlorin.a- 
tion,  which  differs  from  the  many  patent  processes  that  have  been  the  curse  of  the 
region  in  that  it  h:ia  been  evolved  from  practical  experiment  on  the  ores  of  one  of 
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tho  working  miuos,  uud  docs  not  claim  to  bo  able  to  extract  more  gold  from  any  ono 
than  can  bo  shown  to  exist  in  it  by  assay.  This  ])roccss  has  already  been  snccess- 
fully  applied  to  tho  ores  of  other  mines  in  tliis  State,  and  is  about  to  bo  used  in 
those  of  tho  neighboring  States.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  geology  of  tho  belt 
becomes  better  known,  and  mining  gradually  falls  into  the  hands  of  those  who  y>os- 
sess  not  only  capital  but  also  siinicient  yiractical  knowledge  of  tho  business  of  min- 
ing to  be  satisliod  with  reasonable  profits,  and  who  will  e,arry  it  on  in  a systematic 
way  and  according  to  scientific  rather  than  charlatan  metliods,  the  gold  product  of 
this  belt  will  gradually  become  an  important  contributor  to  the  nation’s  wealth. 

Pkouuction  of  Gold  and  Silveu  in  the  Appalachian  States  since  1880. 


Year. 

ALary- 

lautl. 

Virginia. 

Nortli 

Carolin.a 

South 

Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Alabama. 

Tennes- 

see. 

Total. 

1880 

$2,  250 

$11,  500 

$95, 000 

$15,  000 

$120,  000 

$1,  000 

$1,  500 

$244,  250 

1881 

500 

10.  000 

115, 000 

40,  000 

125,  000 

1,000 

1,750 

293,  250 

1882 

1,000 

15, 000 

215,  000 

25,  000 

250, 000 

3,  500 

250 

509, 750 

1883 

500 

7, 000 

170,  000 

57,  000 

200, 000 

6, 000 

750 

441,  250 

1884 

500 

2,  500 

160,  500 

57, 500 

137,  000 

5,000 

300 

363,  300 

1885 

2,  000 

3,500 

155, 000 

43, 000 

130. 000 

6,  000 

300 

345,  800 

1886 

1,  000 

4,000 

178,  000 

38,  000 

153,  500 

4,  000 

500 

379,  000 

1887 

500 

14,  600 

230,  000 

50,  500 

110,  500 

2, 500 

500 

409,100 

1888 

3,  500 

7, 500 

139, 500 

39,  200 

104,  500 

5,  600 

1, 100 

300,  900 

1889 

3,  500 

4,113 

150, 174 

47, 085 

108,  069 

2,  639 

750 

316, 330 

1890 

10,  902 

6,496 

126,  397 

100,  294 

101,318 

2,170 

1,001 

354, 638 

1891 

11, 204 

6,  699 

101,  477 

130, 149 

80,  022 

2,  245 

519 

332, 975 

1892 

1.000 

5,002 

90, 196 

123, 881 

95, 251 

2,419 

1,006 

318, 755 

Total 

42, 470 

97,  910 

1,  926, 244 

766,  609 

1, 721,  760 

44,  073 

10,  226 

4,  611,298 

1893 

114 

6,190 

70,  505 

127,991 

100,375 

6,362 

251 

311,  788 

Total 

42,  590 

104, 100 

1,  996,  749 

894,  600 

1,  822, 135 

50,  435 

10, 477 

4, 923,  086 

OTHER  STATES. 

Of  the  production  assigned  in  tho  first  table  to  “ other  States,”  the  greater  part  of 
the  silver  comes  from  the  western  counties  of  Texas,  adjoining  the  Rio  Grai^de  River, 
where  the  mountain  ranges  of  Mexico,  composed  largely  of  Paleozoic  limestones, 
extend  across  the  international  boundary,,  But  little  is  authentically  known  of  the 
geological  relations  of  these  deposits.  Some  are  said  to  be  free  milling — that  is, 
comparatively  free  from  the  base  metals;  others  to  be  associated  with  copper,  and 
bought  by  copper-silver  smelters.  Their  development  has  increased  rapidly  of  late 
years,  but  will  probably  be  set  back  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver. 

The  balance  of  tho  '‘other  State”  production  comes  from  Michigan,  which  for  a 
long  time  has  produced  a small  amount  of  silver,  and  lately  has  added  a nearly  equal 
value  of  gold  to  its  product.  Even  less  is  known  of  the  geological  relations  of  the 
deposit  from  which  the  metals  have  been  obtained  in  this  State.  In  a general  way 
it  is  assumed  that  they  occur  in  the  same  series  of  rocks  as  do  the  great  iron  bodies 
which  constitute  its  principal  mineral  wealth,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  more 
attention  were  given  to  the  exploration  for  precious  metals  in  this  region  the  prod- 
uct of  the  State  might  assume  considerable  importance. 
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PRODUCTION  OP  GOLD  AND  SILVER  IN  FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 


AFKICA. 


Previous  to  tlie  year  1892,  there  were  no  ofiQcial  mining  statistics  of 
the  South  African  Eepublic,  and  even  for  that  year  they  are  by  no 
means  complete,  as  a great  many  mining  companies  are  only  gradually, 
reluctantly,  and  under  compulsion,  yielding  to  the  requirements  of  the 
law  to  furnish  the  data  of  production. 

This  Bureau  has  been  hitherto  compelled  to  obtain  its  data  of  the 
^ gold  i)i'oduct  of  South  Africa  from  the  most  reliable  sources  available. 
Only  once  has  it  been  able  to  publish  figures  furnished  by  a United 
States  representative,  when  Mr.  George  F.  Hollis,  United  States  consul 
at  Cape  Town,  supplied  it  with  those  of  the  Transvaal  gold  production 
for  1889. 

In  the  future  efforts  will  be  made  to  have  the  United  States  consular 
ageut  at  Johannesburg  send  the  Bureau  an  annual  report  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals  in  the  South  African  Eepublic,  based 
on  data  obtained  directly  from  the  Transvaal  Government.  A begin- 
ning has  already  been  made  in  this  direction. 

Late  in  1893  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  requested  the  Secretary 
i of  State  to  instruct  the  United  States  consular  agent  at  Johannesburg 
I to  prepare  such  a report,  and  the  following  communication  has  been 
I received  in  comi)liauce  with  such  instructions: 

Ujiited  States  Consular  Agency, 

Johannesburg , January  14,  1894. 

I Sir:  As  requested,  I herewith  inclose  statistics  of  the  gold  output  of  the  Wit- 
1 watersraudt  gold  field  of  the  Transvaal. 

As  soon  as  the  other  gold  fields  of  the  Transvaal  report  their  production  to  the 
\ Transvaal  Government  I will  immediately  send  you  full  statistics.  Their  reports 
I should  be  in  by  March  1,  1891. 

Your  most  obeilient  servant. 


1 The  Secretary  oe  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Wm.  IV.  VA.N  Ness,  .li:., 

United  states  Consular  Agent. 
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Table  SHO\\^NG  the  Production  of  Gold  in  the  Witavatersrandt  District 

FROM  1887  TO  1893,  INCLUSIVE. 


Months. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

January 

Oz8.  diets. 

Ozs.  diets. 

Ozs.  diets. 

Ozs.  diets. 

Ozs.  du’ts. 

Ozs.  diets. 
84,560  8 

86,649  8 
93,  244  11 
95, 562  6 
99,436  3 
103,252  3 
101.279  1 
102,322  3 
107,851  13 
112,167  8 
106, 794  15 
117,  748  17 

Ozs.  diets. 
108,  374  17 

93, 252  0 
111,  474  2 
112,053  2 
116,911  15 
122, 907  8 
126,169  4 
136,069  0 
129,585  8 
136,  682  13 
138,640  2 
146,600  0 

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

23,125  8 

208, 121  14 

369,557  5 

494, 817  0 

729, 268  6 

1, 210,  868  16 

1,478.719  11 

b 

Note. — There  was  no  monthly  record  kept  of  the  output  from  1887  to  1892.  It  is  estimated  that 
42,000  ounces  were  produced  in  1887-’88-’89,  of  which  no  record  was  kept. 


For  former  years  this  Bureau  relied  mainly  on  the  figures  published 
in  the  London  Mining  World  and  other  periodicals  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Eandt.  That  these  were  correct  appears  from  a comparison 
of  the  above  figures  with  the  following,  taken  from  the  Mining  World 
of  January  13,  1894: 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Table  showing  the  Production  of  Gold  in  the  Witwatersrandt  District 

DURING  THE  PAST  FIVE  YEARS. 


Months. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

January 

Oim  ces. 
24,  986 

Ounces. 
35, 030 

Ounces. 
53,  205 

Ounces. 
84, 560 

Ounces. 
108, 374 

February 

25, 830 

36,  886 

50,  079 

86, 649 

93, 252 

March 

28,  075 

37,  680 

52, 949 

93, 244 

111,  474 

April 

27, 131 

38,  799 

56,  372 

95, 562 

112, 053 

Ma-y 

38, 298 

38, 884 

54, 673 

99,  436 

116,911 

June 

31,  272 

37,412 

55,  864 

103,  252 

122,  907 

J uly 

32, 407 

39,  452 

54, 924 

101,280 

126, 169 

August 

32, 142 

42, 861 

59, 070 

102,322 

136, 069 

September 

34,  369 

45, 467 

65,  602 

107, 862 

129, 585 

October 

31,914 

45,  251 

72,  793 

112, 167 

136,  682 

November 

36,116 

46, 795 

73, 394 

106,  795’ 

138, 640 

December 

.39,218 

50, 352 

80, 313 

117,  749 

146, 357 

Total 

381,  758 

494, 869 

729, 238 

1,  210, 868 

1,478, 473 
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The  Rurcau  has  obtained  the  total  gold  produet  of  South  Africa  iu 
1893,  partly  from  ollicial  and  i)artly  from  non-otlicial  sources.  Jt 
amounted  to  1,3 15,000  crude  ounces,  and  was  divided  among  the  pro- 
ducing districts  as  follows: 


Districts. 

Ounces. 

1,  478, 719 
70, 385 
30,  352 
35,  544 

Total 

1,  G15,  000 

The  average  fineness  of  this  gold.  Sir  C.  W.  Fremantle,  deputy  master 
of  the  royal  mint,  London,  has  informed  the  Rureau,  is  .847i,  which 
makes  its  value  $17.5104  per  ounce.  The  gold  product  of  South  Africa 
in  1893  had,  therefore,  a value  of  $28,293,831,  representing  42,573  kilo- 
grams fine. 

Respecting  the  production  of  gold  in  the  Witwatersrandt,  the  Han- 
dels-Archiv,  published  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  has  this  to  say: 


It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  mining  experts  that  the  gold  wealth  of  the  mines 
of  the  Witwatersrandt  is  certainly  assured  for  some  decades  at  least.  They  have 
been  led  to  this  conviction  by  thorough  investigation  and  by  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  practical  development  of  the  mines  themselves.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  gold  contents  of  the  strata  increase  with  the  depth.  The  difficulty  which  at 
lirst  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  pyrites  occurring  at  a certain  depth  could  not  be  treated, 
because  it  was  not  possible  to  hold  their  gold  contents  on  the  amalgamation  plates, 
has  been  technically  and  practically  solved  by  the  successful  application  to  them  of 
the  chlorination  process.  It  has  also  become  possible,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
cyanide  process,  to  obtain  almost  the  last  traces  of  the  gold  in  the  tailings  which 
have  hitherto  been  considered  worthless.  It  is  to  the  introduction  and  successful 
employment  of  these  two  processes  that  the  great  importance  of  the  year  1892,  in  the 
exploitation  of  the  gold  fields  of  the  Transvaal,  is  due.  * ^ * 

Previous  to  the  year  1892  there  were  no  official  mining  statistics  comx)iled,  and 
even  for  that  year  these  statistics  are  by  no  means  comidete.  * * * 

The  following  data  are,  therefore,  taken  from  the  figures  and  information  con- 
tained in  the  annual  rejiurt  for  1892  of  the  Johannesburg  Chamber  of  Mines: 

The  total  jiroduction  of  the  Transvaal  in  the  year  1892  amounted,  according  to  this 
authority,  to  1,32.5,394  ounces,  and  was  distributed  among  the  different  gold  dis- 
tricts, as  follows: 


Ounces. 

Witwatersrandt 1, 210,  869 

De  Kaap 63, 125 

Lydenbiirg 24,  092 

Klein  Letaba 14,  694 

Klerksdorj),  Potscheftstroom. . 8, 968 

Malmani 2, 061 


Ounces. 

Marabastad 1, 113 

Houtboschberg 373 

Brijheid 81 

Selati 18 


Total 1,  325,  394 


In  1890  the  gold  product  in  the  most  important  mining  district,  the  Witwaters- 
randt, amounted  to  494,817  ounces;  in  the  year  1891  it  reached  729,268  ounces,  and 
in  1892  1,210,869  ounces.  The  increase  iu  the  year  1891  compared  with  the  previous 
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year  amounted,  to  234,451  ounces,  or  47^  per  cent,  and  in  tlieyear  1892,  compared  with 
1891,  to  481,601  ounces,  or  66  per  cent.  All  but  71  ounces  of  this  latter  increase  is 
traced  in  the  report  of  the  Johannesburg  Chamber  of  Mines  to  the  following  sources : 


Ounces. 

Increase  of  the  output  of  producing  mines  in  the  year  1891  261,  082 

New  producers 66,  774 

Less  the  producers  of  the  year  1891,  which  ceased  to  produce 15,  237 

51,537 

Increase  of  the  production  from  tailings  and  concentrates  (pyrites) 168,  911 


Total 481,530 


The  above  statement  shows  what  an  imj^ortaut  part  is  played  in  the  production  of 
gold  by  the  treatment  of  tailings  and  concentrates.  It  seems  all  the  more  surpris- 
ing when  it  is  considered  that  from  this  treatment  only  42,954  ounces  were  obtained 
in  1891,  while  in  1892  the  quantity  derived  from  tailings  was  211,866  ounces. 

, SILVER. 

There  were  no  trustworthy  statistics  of  the  output  of  silver  mines  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. These  mines  are  still  in  the  first  stages  of  development,  and  have  to  contend 
against  the  difficulty  that  the  smelting  of  the  ores  in  the  country  itself  is  relatively 
very  costly.  (Handels-Archiv,  October,  1893,  pp.  439,  440.) 

GOLD  PRODUCTION  OF  AFRICA  IN  1892. 


As  stated  in  the  Handels-Arcliiv,  tlie  total  production  of  gold  in.  the 
Transvaal  in  1892  was  1,325,394  ounces,  which,  at  $17.5194  per  ounce, 
gives  a total  value  of  $23,220,108,  representiug  34,938  kilograms  fine, 
at  which  corrected  figures  it  appears  as  a part  of  the  total  production 
of  Africa  in  our  table  of  the  world’s  production  in  this  report. 

GOLD  PRODUCTION  OF  AFRICA  SINCE  1889. 


In  an  able  essay  in  many  respects,  but  one  with  an  evident  tendency, 
entitled,  1st  eine  Abnahme  der  Gold  Froduction  Zu  hefiircliten?  (Is  a 
Decrease  of  the  Production  of  Gold  to  be  Feared?)  written  by  Mr. 
George  Heim,  and  published  in  Berlin,  in  1893,  the  author  says: 
“Africa’s  share  in  the  production  of  gold  in  1889  was,  according  to  the 
Beport  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  12,920  kilograms, 
while  it  really  amounted  to  14,300  kilograms,  a diflerence  of  1,440  kilo- 


grams. 

Between  the  data  of  the  director  of  the  mint  for  South  Africa  and 
my  own,  there  are  still  greater  differences  for  the  year  1890,  1891,  and 
1892.  For  1890,  the  former  gives  14,877  kilograms;  for  1891’ 21,300 
kilograms;  and  for  1892,  35,048  kilograms.  According  to  my  calcula- 
tions, Africa’s  gold  product  in  1890  was  18,702  kilograms;  for  1891, 
20,050;  and  for  1892,  43,309  kilograms.  The  differences  for  the  years 
imnied  were,  tlierefore,  as  follows: 

Kilo. 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 


1,410 
3,  885 
5,  290 
8,  321 
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And  these  latter  amounts  were  left  out  of  consideration  hy  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Unit('(l  States  Mint,  in  his  total  of  the  world’s  ] >rod notion  for 
those  years.  * * * The  Director  of  the  Mint  takes  the  data  of  ])ro- 

dnction  of  the  Witwatersiandt  for  1889,  as  published  in  his  lieportfor 
1890,  from  the  Bmiler’s  Magazine.'’'’  (lleirn,  p,  7.) 

As  already  remarked  above,  this  Bureau  quotes  the  report-  of  Mr. 
(leorge  F.  Hollis,  United  States  consul  at  Ca])e  Toavii,  as  its  authority 
for  the  Transvaal  production  in  1889  (see  Production  of  Gold  and  Silver 
in  the  United  States,  1890,  p.  91). 

According  to  the  figures  given  above,  by  Mr.  George  Ueiin,  there  was 
a total  underestimate  by  this  Bureau  of  the  gold  product  of  Africa  in 
the  years  1889-1892  of  18,930  kilograms,  that  being  the  difference 
between  his  figures  and  those  of  the  Bureau  cited*  by  him  for  the  iieriod 
111  question. 

When,  however,  it  is  remembered  that  the  figures  used  by  Mr.  Heim 
represent  not  fine  gold.,  as  those  of  the  Bureau  do,  the  cause  of  the 
diilerence  between  his  data  and  those  published  by  this  Bureau  be- 
comes apparent. 

The  value  per  ounce  of  the  Transvaal  gold  previous  to  the  present 
year  was  estimated  in  these  reports  at  £3  10s.,  or  $17.  This  corre- 
sponds to  a fineness  of  .823.  Making  allowance  for  this  fact,  the  figures 
of  this  Bureau,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Heim,  and  Mr.  Heim’s  own  would  be 
as  follows  for  the  years  named: 


Year. 

Fig.nre8  of 
tlie  Bureau 
as  cited  by 
Hr.  Heim.* 

Mr.  Heim’s  figures  re- 
duced. 

1889  

Kilos. 

12,  920 
14,  877 
21,306 
35, 048 

Kilos.  Fineness.  Kilos. 

14,  360 X.  823=  11,818 

18,  762 X.  823=  15,441 

26,  656 X.  823 — 21  937 

1890 

1891 

1892 

43,  369 X.  823=  35,692 

Total 

84,  211 

103,147 R4  RSS 

* The  Purcau  Las  since  modified  some  of  these  data. 


Thus  the  difference  in  pm^e  gold  (Transvaal  gold  being  valued  at  $17 
X>er  ounce)  between  the  figures  of  this  Bureau  and  those  of  Mr.  Heim 
is  only  677  kilograms,  constituting,  if  Mr.  Heim’s  figures  are  correct, 
an  underestimate  by  this  Bureau  of  only  that  number  of  kilograms 
instead  of  one  of  nearly  19,000  kilograms,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  Heim. 

In  exiilanation  of  this  difference  it  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that 
Mr.  Heim  makes  an  estimate  for  unreported  gold  prod  need  in  South  Africa 
of  7,000  ounces  in  1889 ; 7,500  in  1890;  7,500  in  1891,  and  10,000  ounces  in 
1892;  a total  of  32,000  ounces  of  crude  gold  as  was  then  supposed  .823 
fine,  or  26,336  ounces  (819  kilograms)  of  pure  gold.  Considering  that 
this  Bureau  makes  no  allowance  for  unreported  gold  in  South  Africa, 
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tliere  must  Lave  Leeii  an  overestimate  by  this  Bureau,  on  tlie  LypotL- 
esis  of  tbe  correctness  of  Mr.  Heim’s  figures,  of  142  kilograms.  It  thus 
appears  tliat  there  was  a substantial  agreement  between  the  figures  of 
this  Bureau  relating  to  South  Africa  and  those  of  Mr.  Heim. 

Respecting  the  value  and  fineness  of  Transvaal  gold,  Mr.  Heim 
says: 

lu  statistical  calculations  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  Transvaal  gold  is  taken  at  70s. 
Our  own  data  are  based  on  that  valuation. 

This  is  the  lowest  rate  at  which  Transvaal  gold,  Avhich  has  an  average  fineness  of 
.880  and  a value  of  75s.  6d.  per  ounce,  is  sold. 

But  ill  the  valuation  at  70  shillings,  deduction  has  been  made  in  advance  of  all  the 
costs  connected  with  the  exportation  of  the  gold  to  Europe — freight,  insurance,  etc. 
The  South  African  valuation  will  he  higher  in  1893.  The  steamship  companies  have 
materially  reduced  the  rates  of  freight,  and  the  Transvaal  has  erected  a mint  of  its 
own,  and  has  been  stamping,  since  the  beginning  of  1893,  gold  coins  of  the  same 
fineness  as  the  English.  As  soon  as  the  negotiations  with  the  English  colonies  and 
the  Orange  Free  State  result  in  the  monetary  convention  desired  by  the  Transvaal, 
the  importation  of  coined  gold  into  South  Africa  will  gradually  cease  and  the  coarse 
gold  bring  a higher  price.  (Heim,  p.  46.) 

The  value  assigned  to  South  African  gold  varies  very  much.  It  is 
put  iu  some  publications  at  $17.03,  in  others  at  $18,  and  in  still  others 
as  high  as  $19  per  ounce.  As  already  stated,  the  value  assigned  by 
this  Bureau,  in  past  reports  on  the  production  of  gold  in  South  Africa, 
was  $17  per  ounce.  It  was  not  without  misgivings  that  this  value  was 
used  in  the  computations  of  this  Bureau.  To  settle  the  matter  the 
Director  of  the  Mint,  believing  that  a large  amount  of  the  gold  from 
the  mines  of  the  South  African  Republic  went  to  the  Royal  Mint  at 
London  to  be  assayed  and  coined,  addressed  the  following  cablegram 
to  Sir  C.  W.  Fremantle,  deputy  master  of  that  institution:  “Please 
cable  average  fineness  of  South  African  gold.”  Mr.  Fremantle 
answered,  with  his  usual  imomi^tness  and  courtesy,  “847  decimal  five.” 
This  corresponds  to  a value  of  $17.5194,  or  £3  12s.,  and  in  this  report 
the  production  of  gold  from  the  mines  of  the  Transvaal  for  the  years 
1889-1893  has  been  calculated  in  accordance  with  this  fineness  and 
value.  The  weights  published  by  the  Johannesburg  Chamber  of  jMines 
and  by  the  Transvaal  Government  do  not  represent  absolutely  pure 
metal,  for  the  bars  when  the  miners  sell  them  still  contain  a certain 
quantity  of  foreign  matter.  Before  being  delivered  to  tlie  mints  or 
manufacturers  of  jewelry,  etc.,  they  have  to  be  refined,  and,  hence,  are 
sold  at  only  70  shillings  per  ounce.  Their  real  value,  however,  is  £3  12s., 
and  their  real  fineness  not  0.823,  but  0.8475. 

The  figures  of  the  gold  product  of  Africa  for  1889,  1890,  and  1891 
require,  therefore,  some  modification,  and  in  making  the  same  this 
Bureau,  considering  the  data  collected  by  Mr.  Heim,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  tlie  weight  of  the  unrefined  gold,  correct,  adopts  them.  Those 
for  1889  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  furnished  by  our  consul  at 
Cape  Town.  Mr.  Heim’s  figures,  which  we  accept,  except  his  estimates 
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of  7,000,  7,r>00,  7,500  and  10,000  ounces  for  the  “ rest  of  Africa”  in  1881), 
1.S90,  1801,  and  1802,  respectively,  are  as  follows: 


1889. 

Districts : Ounces. 

W i t \v  a ter  sran  tl  t '^57 

Do  Kaap 31,000 

Lydenburg 8,  000 

Rest  of  the  Transvaal 000 


Total 444,557 

Valued  at  $7,788,372,  representing  11,719  kilograms  line. 

1890. 

Districts:  Ounce.s. 

Witwatersrandt 494,817 

Do  Kaap  and  Swazieland 48,000 

Lydenbnrg 17,  000 

Zontpansberg 4,000 

Rest  of  the  Transvaal 32,  000 


Total 595,817 


Representing  a value  of  $10,438,350,  and  a lino  weight  of  15,700  kilograms  of  pure 
gold. 

1891. 


Districts : Ounces. 

Witwatersrandt 729,208 

De  Kaap  and  Swazieland OG,  598 

Lydenbnrg 21,  200 

Zontpansberg 4,  GOO 

Rest  of  the  Transvaal 28,  000 


Total 849,  GOG 


Representing  a value  of  $14,885,039,  and  a weight  of  fine  gold  of  22,398  kilograms. 

The  gold  production  of  South  Africa  for  1889  to  1893  would  there- 
fore, stand  as  follows; 


Tears. 

Weight. 

Value. 

1889 

Kilos. 
11, 719 

15, 706 
22,  398 
34,  938 
42,  573 

$7, 788,  372 
10,  438,  350 
14,  885, 639 
23, 220, 108 
28, 293,  831 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893.'. 

Total 

127,  334 

84,  620,  306 

Although  it  has  been  necessary  to  criticise  some  of  Mr.  Heim’s  data, 
his  essay  bears  evidence  that  he  has  familiarized  himself  with  the  entire 
range  of  literature  on  South  African  gold  production,  and  the  following 
extract  from  it  finds  an  appropriate  place  in  a report  on  the  production 
of  the  precious  metals: 
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THE  WITWATERSRANDT  MINES. 

Geologists  and  other  authorities  on  gold  mining  admit  that  the  occurrence  of  gold 
under  the  geological  conditions  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Witwatersrandt  and 
other  mining  districts  of  the  Transvaal,  has  hitherto  been  considered  impossible. 
George  S.  Nathan,  the  geologist,  says  that  he  would  have  expected  to  lind  gold  in 
the  fens  of  Scotland  rather  than  on  the  Randt. 

In  an  article  by  Dr.  Adolf  Goertz,  we  read: 

‘‘  The  gold  wealth  of  the  Witwatersrandt  is  contained  in  conglomerate  strata  of 
an  old  geologic  period,  which  it  was  heretofore  supposed  could  not  possibly  be  aurif- 
erous.” 

The  American  mining  engineer,  Hamilton  Smith,  says  that  the  miner  was  as  unac- 
customed to  the  occurrence  of  gold  in  such  sedimentary  strata  as  in  the  Mount  Mor- 
gan mine;  and  Percy  Tarbutt,  that  the  formation  of  the  gold  fields  of  the  Randt  is 
such  that  none  hitherto  known  can  be  compared  with  them ; that  the  ordinary  quartz 
reefs  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  only  fissures  in  the  earth  filled  with 
auriferous  quartz,  while  in  the  Randt  the  miner  has  to  do  with  sedimentary  deposits. 

Knochenhauer  and  Bates  Dorsey  express  themselves  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

Basing  his  views  on  the  facts  of  his  own  experience,  and  on  a paper  by  Dr.  A. 
Schenck,  published  in  Petermaun’s  Mittheilungen,  for  1888,  on  the  geological  devel- 
opment of  South  Africa,  Knochenhauer  says  of  the  modes  of  occurrence  of  gold  in 
the  Transvaal : 

“Gold  occurs  in  quartz  lodes  and  layers  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  alluvial  gold, 
although  the  latter  is  of  small  importance  and  calls  for  technic  methods  of  obtain- 
ing it  scarcely  anywhere  except  in  the  Lydenburg  district.  The  mode  of  occurrence 
in  the  De  Kaap  gold  fields  is  materially  different  from  that  in  the  Witwatersrandt, 
Klerksdorp,  and  Potscheftstroom  districts. 

In  the  De  Kaap  District,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Transvaal,  bordering 
on  Swazieland,  are  found  stratified  seams,  frequently  of  great  thickness,  the  gangue 
of  which  consists  of  more  or  less  serpentinized  quartz  in  which  gold  is  found  sprink- 
led, partly  free  and  partly  in  combination  with  white  iron  pyrites,  the  stratified 
seams  being  in  the  oldest  African  sedimentary  rocks,  the  underlying  wall  of  which 
is  of  granite. 

On  .the  Witwatersrandt,  the  southern  of  the  two  western  projections  of  the  table- 
land of  the  interior  of  the  Transvaal,  there  is  a remarkable  occurrence,  noteworthy 
both  on  account  of  its  peculiar  character  and  its  richness.  The  geological  formation  of 
this  table-land  consists  of  layers  of  sandstone  between  which  beds  of  masses  of  meta- 
phoric rock  are  inclosed.  These  are  conglomerate  strata,  the  component  parts  of 
which  are  pieces  of  quartz  from  the  size  of  the  head  of  a pin  up  to  that  of  a hen’s  egg, 
held  together  by  a clayey  cement,  which,  especially  at  the  outcrop  of  the  beds,  is  col- 
ored brown  and  red  by  decomposed  white  iron  pyrites.  The  pieces  of  quartz  are  fre- 
quently sharp-edged  and  the  masses  of  rock  brecciaform.  Gold  of  microscopic  fine- 
ness is  found  sprinkled  through  the  quartz  and  the  cement,  partly  in  the  free  state 
and  partly  in  combination  with  white  iron  pyrites. 

The  two  modes  of  occurrence,  in  lodes  and  beds,  are  generally  not  distinguished, 
and  all  such  deposits  are  called  “ reef,”  a terra  wliich  had  its  origin  in  the  gold  fields 
of  Australia. 

The  occurrence  of  gold  in  the  two  districts  of  Klerksdorp  and  Potscheftstroom, 
situated  farther  to  the  south,  is  similar  to  that  on  the  Witwatorsrandt,  while  the 
production  of  gold  in  the  Lydenburg  district  is  of  a very  different  nature. 

'Idle  gold  zone  of  South  Africa  is  very  extensive.  Its  boundary  on  the  north  and 
northwest  can  not  yet  be  definitely  drawn.  To  tlie  north  of  the  Transvaal,  on  the 
other  side  of  Jjimpopo,  the  existence  of  extensive  gold  liclds,  of  the  size  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, has  been  demonstrated  within  the  last  three  years.  The  Transvaal  gold  zone 
lying  between  the  Limpopo  and  the  A’aal  may  be  divided  into  five  groups.  The 
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sontliorn  {^roup,  rnmiiiig  nlmost  pariillc;]  witli  tlio  Vaal  River,  stretclies  from  tlie 
eastern  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  Transvaal;  to  tliis  group  belong  tlie  gold 
liehls  of  lleidelborg,  of  the  Witwatersrandt,  I’otscheftsrooni,  and  Klei'lisdorp,  which 
liave  the  same  gold  occurrence — the  conglomerate.  On  the  western  boundary  is  the 
weakest  group,  the  gold  fields  of  Malmani,  and  on  the  west  the  gold  fields  of  De 
Kaap,  covering  a large  surface,  with  Swazielaud,  which  belongs  to  the  same;  the 
districts  of  Zoutpansberg  and  Murchison  Range  are  situated  in  the  north,  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  the  gold  fields  of  Marabaatad  and  Lydonburg. 

Of  these  five^groups  the  first  is,  at  present,  the  most  important.  More  than  six- 
sevenths  of  the  total  gold  output  of  South  Africa  in  1892  was  produced  by  the 
Witivatersi’andt.  The  Witwatersrandt  is  a range  which  constitutes  the  watershed 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans.  Johannisburg,  the  iirincipal  town  in  the 
mining  region,  is  5,600  feet,  and  the  Vaal  River  4,300  foot  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  range  is  in  the  form  of  a flat  bow,  arched  toward  the  south,  and  about  80  kilo- 
meters (52.49  miles)  in  length.  The  conglomerate  layers  lie  almost  always  in  the 
same  direction.  Of  the  numerous  beds,  three,  called  N or th  Reef,  Main  Reef,  and  Sou  th 
Reef,  are  nearly  parallel,  and  sink  toward  the  south  into  the  earth.  Those  Reefs 
yield  the  principal  part  of  the  present  output  of  the  Randt.  On  this  so-called  Main 
Reef  series  the  uniformity  of  the  formation  is  greatest,  and  there,  in  a total  length 
of  18  kilometers,  or  about  11.8  miles,  the  36  first  Randt  mining  companies  carry  on 
their  operations. 

Hamilton  Smith  devoted  several  months  to  the  study  and  investigation  of  this 
mining  district,  which  has  thus  far  been  more  thoroughly  worked  than  any  other. 
In  the  report  referred  to  above,  he  estimates  the  average  length  of  the  incline  which 
had  been  worked  up  to  August  1,  1892,  at  about  160  feet.  The  beds  dip  toward  the 
south  at  an  angle  of  about  35  degrees.  Hamilton  Smith  says  that  a gold  field  of  such 
continuous  length  was  never  known  before. 

Distinguished  theorists  and  practical  men  early  expressed  a favorable  opinion  of 
the  permanency  of  the  auriferous  conglomerate  layers,  and  the  borings  already  made 
to  a considerable  depth  confirm  their  conclusions.  B.  Knochenhauer,  who  had  per- 
sonally examined  the  Country,  says : 

“The  opinions  of  all  competent  judges,  especially  of  those  who  are  acquainted 
from  their  own  observations  with  the  gold  fields  of  California  and  Australia,  that 
the  occurrence  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal  is  so  extensive,  and  in  places  so  extremely 
rich,  that  the  production  of  the  metal  is  ridiculously  disproportionate  thereto.  The 
wealth  of  the  South  African  gold  fields  is  assured  for  an  indefinite  period.” 

E.  Bates  Dorsey,  an  experienced  raining  engineer  of  great  reputation,  who  had  been 
actively  engaged  for  a long  time  in  the  Comstock  and  in  South  American  mines,  after 
he  had  sojourned  for  a considerable  time  in  the  Randt  region,  was  asked  for  an  opin- 
ion on  these  mines,  and  published  one  in  a London  periodical.  South  Africa,  August 
3,  1889. 

In  it  he  cites  the  opinion  of  the  well-known  geologist,  C.  Algernon  Moering,  which 
agrees  with  his  own,  and  says : 

“ All  geological  rules  and  all  actual  developments  made  by  the  working  on  the  Wit- 
watersrandt prove  that  the  present  thickness  of  the  veins  and  the  present  yield  of 
gold  will  continue  to  a great  depth.  As  yet  there  is  not  a single  unfavorable  indi- 
cation or  anything  developed  to  justify  a different  opinion.  In  my  jxidgment,  the 
mines  in  the  depth  will  average  as  valuable  as  those  on  the  surface  of  the  same 
veius,  except  for  the  additional  cost  of  working  them,  which  should  not  exceed  five 
shillings  a ton  and  will  probably  be  much  less.  In  all  my  mining  expei'ieuce  I have 
never  seen  such  an  extensive  gold  field  as  is  now  developed  in  the  Witwatersrandt.” 

Dorsey  estimates  the  extent  of  the  auriferous  beds  at  about  105  miles. 

Another  American  mining  engineer,  who  lived  a long  time  in  the  Randt  district, 
declares  that  he  had  never  before  known  a gold  bed  so  uniform  and  so  easily  worked. 
“There  is,”  he  says,  “a  gold  field  in  the  Transvaal  which  centuries  will  not  see 
exhausted.”  Tarbutt  says  that  everywhere  else  the  greatest  extent  of  the  quartz 
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reef  is  at  most  1 to  2 miles,  and  then  frequently  interrupted  by  faults ; that,  as  a rule, 
the  run  of  the  auril'erous  reefs  never  exceeds  a few  luindred  feet. 

In  the  Witwatersrandt,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a gold  region  of  an  extent  of 
certainly  40  miles,  through  which  several  reefs  run  without  any  Hooking.  These  reefs 
are  entirely  uniform  both  as  to  thickness  and  contents  of  gold.  As  to  their  depth, 
continues  Tarbutt,  I will  only  say  that  when  such  a sandstone  bed  stretches  on  the 
surface  OA'^er  40  miles,  it  can  not  be  assumed  that  it  does  not  go  deeper  than  from  500 
to  600  feet,  to  which  it  h.as  now  been  shown  to  extend.  Ho  believes  that,  as  a geol- 
ogist, he  may  state  that  the  reefs  go  much  deeper,  deeper  than  the  present  condition 
of  our  technique  and  working  ap^jaratus  allow  us  to  follow  them. 

Hamilton  Smith  devoted  several  months  to  the  study  of  the  so-called  Main  Reef 
exclusively,  and  after  treating  exhaustively  of  the  formation,  answers  the  question. 
Will  the  Main  Reef  beds  continue  at  greater  depths?  His  answer  is  as  follows:  The 
borings  with  the  diamond  drill  have  demonstrated  the  same  uniformity  to  depths  of 
700-1,000  feet.  The  further  course  of  the  layers  of  the  tract  of  about  12  miles  exam- 
ined by  me  showed  remarkable  uniformity  and  equality  in  the  surface  stratification. 

On  this  small  tract  he  calculates  a paying  length  of  50,000  feet,  an  average  thick- 
ness of  5 feet,  and  in  the  dip  a depth  of  5,200  feet.  This  gives  altogether  100,000,000 
tons  of  ore,  of  which  3,000,000  have  been  already  raised.  The  remaining  97,000,000, 
with  an  average  content  of  12^  pennyweight  per  ton,  would  yield  60,000,000  ounces, 
worth  £250,000,000.  Such  a calculation.  Smith  adds,  would  be  an  absurdity  in  any 
other  mining  region,  but  the  uniformity  of  auriferous  conglomerate  strata  of  the 
Randt  district  warrants  such  an  estimate,  which  is  too  low  rather  than  too  high. 
Considering  the  energy  with  which  these  beds  are  now  worked.  Smith  thinks  that 
in  from  three  to  four  years  the  output  of  the  mines  and  extraction  works  will  be  over 
£10,000,000.  With  such  an  output  the  store  of  workable  ore  would  last  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  the  annual  gold  product  of  the  world  rise  in  1897  to  £30,000,000. 

Even  if  one  or  other  of  the  factors  in  this  calculation  be  too  high,  it  can  not 
be  claimed  that  the  final  result  is  wrong  on  that  account.  Other  mines  which  do 
not  lie  on  the  tract  selected  by  Smith  for  his  estimate,  as  for  instance,  Durban 
Roodepoort,  Nigel,  and  the  whole  Roodepoort  group,  which  yield  the  most  valuable 
gold  in  the  whole  Randt  region,  with  a fineness  from  .915  to  .920,  are  among  the 
richest  and  share  in  the  total  production  to  the  extent  of  two-fifths. 

Then  there  is  another  factor  to  be  considered,  which  more  than  compensates  for 
any  overestimate  in  Smith’s  calculation;  there  are  other  large  gold-mining  fields 
which  it  Avould  not  now  pay  to  work,  but  which  haA^e  a near  future. 

The  boldest  coefficient  in  Smith’s  calculation  is  the  depth  of  the  strata.  Arbntt, 
Dorsey,  and  other  geologists  had,  on  geologic  grounds,  asserted  the  continuance  of 
auriferous  beds  to  the  greatest  depth  accessible  to  human  labor ; but  then  these 
experts  had  no  fiicts  to  adduce  in  support  of  their  thesis.  Although  the  mining 
industry  of  the  Transvaal  is  only  a few  years  old,  a great  many  practical  experi- 
ments serve  as  proofs  to  the  conclusions  of  theory.  While  the  majority  of  the  now 
productive  companies  have  their  Avealth  in  the  outcrop  of  the  reefs,  and  have  sunk 
their  shafts  to  an  average  dojith  of  not  more  than  180-240  feet,  a small  number  of 
companies  Avhose  claims  are  at  some  distance  from  the  outcrop  and,  therefore,  strike 
the  reef  farther  down,  have  shafts  of  considerable  depth.  The  acquisition  of 
the  so-called  Deep  LoAml  claims  has  been  A-’ery  rapid  recently.  For  nine  claims  south 
of  the  mines  of  tlic  Spes  Bona  Company,  a .lohannesbni'g  company  paid  £31,000. 
The  largo  increase  in  price  of  the  deep-mining  lands,  for  Avhich,  for  years,  not  even 
a ])etition  for  a claim  Avas  made,  is  duo  to  the  results  attained  by  the  Deep  LoAml 
mines  and  by  the  many  borings  that  had  been  made.  A great  many  deep  mining 
companies  were  formed  in  the  last  montbs  of  the  year  1892,  and  new  ones  are  coming 
into  existence  daily;  most  of  the  outcrop  companies  IniA-e  taken  nj)  the  back  lands. 
The  boring  cxi)eriments  have  been  followed  by  the  sinking  of  munerons  sliafts  t^o 
considerable  depth.  The  Consididated  Deep  Level  Conqiany  has  made  a bore-hole 
at  about  800  feet  from  the  outcrop  and  struck  the  reef  at  an  angle  of  slope  of  about 
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25  (Icj^rccH  at  a dcptli  of  119  feet;  ifi  aiiollie.r  ))oro-liole  about  1,500  feet  from  tlio  oiit- 
cro])  tlio  reef  lias  recently  been  strne.k  at  a dcjitli  of  about  SOO  feet,  'I'lie  May  Deep 
Level  lias  several  shal’ts  with  perpoiulicniar  dejiths  of  700  to  800  feet  wliicli  have 
struck  reefs  at  those  depths.  In  another  shaft  a reef  at  tlie  dejith  of  500 /eet  lias 
been  mot  with  and  5(50  tons  of  quartz  obtained  therefrom,  yielded  1 ounce  5 ])enny- 
weights  and  7 grains  per  ton.  The  Henry  Nonrse  Dee])  Level  Conqiany,  at  a dejitli 
of  (508  feet,  struck  the  main  reef,  whose  (piartz,  on  analysis,  yielded  G ounces  of  gold 
per  ton.  The  Village  Main  Reef  found  the  North  Reef  at  a de])th  of  518  feet  and 
obtained  from  six  different  siiecimens  9 to  27  ounces  to  the  ton.  Another  shaft 
striiek  the  reef  at  a depth  of  810  feet.  The  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of  the  South 
Africa  Company  has  made  several  bore-holes  at  1,200  to  1,500  feet  from  the  outcrop. 

A bore-hole  sunk  1,100  feet  south  of  tlie  outcrop  crossed  tlie  auriferous  strata  at  a 
depth  of  870  and  not  of  1,200  feet,  as  was  exjiected.  The  reefs,  according  to  this, 
become  more  horizontal  with  increasing  depth — an  experience  had  so  far  Avith  nearly 
all  borings,  and  which  means  a great  increase  of  the  workable  quartz.  While  Smith 
assumes  an  average  dip  of  GO  degrees,  no  deep  boring  has  yet  shown  one  of  more 
than  25  degrees  and  the  Deep  Level  Company  has  found  one  of  only  15  degrees. 
Other  bore-holes  have  struck  the  reefs  at  a depth  of  about  1,000  feet.  Trial  crush- 
ings  gave  the  following  results: 

A reef  5 feet  thick  yielded  in  the  upper  6 inches,  1 ounce  5 peinay weight;  the 
other  feet,  a lower  tenor.  Another  reef,  1 foot 6 inches  thick,  10  ounces  per  ton; 
a third,  10  feet  thick,  3 to  4 pennyweight  per  ton. 

Smith  found  the  same  beds  in  shafts  1,000  feet  deep.  A company  is  now  making 
bore-holes  at  a distance  of  2,000  to  3,000  feet  from  the  outcrop,  which  are  expected 
to  strike  the  reef  at  a depth  of  1,300-1,400  feet.  We  may  now  say  that  the  thesis  of 
the  scientists  and  practical  men  mentioned  above  have  been  conlirmed  by  facts. 

Sir  Henry  Loch,  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  ])rophesies  a great  development  of  the 
gold-mining  industry  of  South  Africa,  and  a doubling  of  its  production,  by  the  end 
of  1895. 

Although  I do  not  desire  to  contradict  this  opinion  of  the  gOA-^ernor  of  Cape  Colony, 
and  firmly  believe  that  it  will  be  fulfilled,  1 shall  disregard  all  such  more  or  less 
baseless  estimates,  and  confine  myself  to  saying  that  the  production  of  gold  in  South 
Africa  during  the  next  ten  years  will  be  a continually  increasing  one,  and  that  at 
the  end  of  that  time  it  will  not  have  reached  its  highest  point.  I base  this  conclu- 
sion on  the  following  considerations : 

(1)  The  existing  mines  show  an  increasing  productiAmness  whose  maximum  has 
not  yet  been  reached. 

(2)  Numerous  mines  which,  lantil  recently,  could  not  bo  worked  at  a profit, 
will  greatly  increase  the  production  of  gold. 

(3)  Extensive  mining  districts  hitherto  unknown  or  neglected,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  roads,  will  be  developed  Avithin  a few  years. 

The  progress  of  the  Randt  mining  industry  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  con- 
struction of  railways.  The  results  have  been  very  perceptible  in  the  Randt  itself. 
Better  means  of  communication  have  made  possible  a better  supervision  of  the  indus- 
try by  those  interested  in  it.  Not  until  recently  have  the  mining  companies  been 
able  to  employ  the  best  mining  and  metallurgical  power  and  appliances.  They  haAm 
not  only  recognized  that  the  carrying  on  of  operations  on  a small  scale  increases 
expenditure  but  liaAm  acted  on  that  recognition.  The  work  of  opening  up  is  now 
made  on  a large  scale.  According  to  the  Johannesburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  there 
are  now  employed  5,000  white  and  35,000  black  laborers,  nearly  double  the  number 
in  1890.  The  number  of  stamps  increased  about  600  in  1893.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
the  end  of  1894,  the  number  of  stamps  will  be  4,000.  While  in  1890  some  mining 
companies  were  working  with  5 stamps,  a great  many  Avith  10,  and  only  one  with  70; 
1893,  there  were  none  with  feAver  than  20.  Tavo  worked  180  and  190  respectively, 
four  with  100,  and  the  majority  with  more  than  35. 
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Quartz  containing  7 pennyweight  to  the  ton  can  now  be  profitably  worked.  Some 
companies  are  at  iiresent  operating  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  30  shillings  per  ton,  and 
others  at  only  17  shillings. 

A great  many  companies  are  already  profiting  greatly  by  the  improvement  in  the 
processes  of  extraction.  The  majority  of  the  companies  have  not  yet  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  dressing  of  tailings. 

The  average  cost  of  jiroduction  per  ton,  which  in  1889  was  60  shillings,  fell  after 
the  opening  of  the  Cape  Town  (Port  Elizabeth),  Blomfontein-Johannesburg  Railway, 
to  22^  shillings  in  1892.  Companies  are  now  producing  which  in  1890  and  1891  could 
not  operate  at  a x^rofit  and  were  compelled  to  suspend.  Several  companies  are  now 
IJi'oducing  at  an  average  cost  of  from  13  to  17  shillings. 

In  the  Witwatersrandt  the  tracts  of  conglomerate  strata  still  lying  fallow,  stand 
to  those  already  opened  by  mining,  as  7 to  1,  and  strata  poor  in  gold,  i.  e.,  contain- 
not  more  than  1|^  pennyweights  to  the  ton,  are  here  left  out  of  consideration.  Even 
the  Main  Reef  series  lies  for  the  most  x^urt  fallow. 

WEST  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

The  figures  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  relate  only  to  the 
gold  xiroduct  of  the  Transvaal,  but  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  out- 
put, not  only  of  the  South  African  Eepublic,  but  of  the  whole  of 
Southern  Africa,  for  the  present  yield  of  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  is 
insignificant,  not  amounting,  xirobably,  to  1,000  ounces  of  crude  gold. 

The  gold  yield  of  the  west  coast,  however,  is  worthy  of  more  atten- 
tion, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  the  gold  thence 
exiiorted  to  Great  Britain  in  the  years  named. 


Taiu.e  shoaving  the  Gold  Imported  into  England  from  the  West  Coast  op 

Africa  during  the  Years  1889-1893. 


Years. 

Weisrlit 

(standard 

ounces, 

916§). 

Weight 
(fine  ounces). 

Value. 

Kilo- 

grams. 

1889 

44,554 

40,  841. 17 

$844. 202 

1,  270 

37,  242 

34, 138. 50 

705,  705 

1,062 

45,  212 

41, 444. 33 

856,  730 

1,289 

53, 402 

48, 951. 83 

1,011,  924 

1.523 

1893* 

53, 402 

48,  951.  S3 

1,011,924 

1,  523 

* Assumed  to  be  the  same  as  1892. 


Adding  the  production  of  the  Transvaal  to  the  production  of  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  thus  obtained,  gives  the  following: 

Table  showing  the  Total  Production  of  Gold  in  Africa  for  the  Years 

1889  TO  1893. 


Years. 

South  Africa. 

West  coast. 

Total. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Viiluc. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

1889 

11,719 

$7,  788,  372 

1,270 

$844,  262 

12, 989 

$8,  632,  634 

1890 

15,  700 

10, 438, 350 

1,062 

705, 705 

10,  708 

11,144,061 

1891 

22,  398 

14,  885,  639 

1,289 

856, 730 

23,  687 

15,  742, 369 

1892 

34,938 

23,  220, 108 

1,523 

1,011, 924 

36, 461 

24, 232, 032 

1893 

42,  573 

28,  293,  831 

1,523 

1,  Oil,  924 

44, 096 

290, 305, 755 
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The  exported  to  Great  ]>ritain  from  tlie  west  coast  of  Afri(;a 
comes  chietly  from  Guinea  and  the  Gold  Coast.  On  the  production  of 
gold  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  Itoswag  says : 

Tlie  coast  of  Guinea  lias  fuVnislicd  gold  dust  from  time  imineiuorial.  Tlio  coast 
called  dc8  Comptoira  (of  the  general  factories),  extending  from  Ca]ie  Palmas  to  Cape 
St.  Paul,  possesses  general  factories  of  various  nations  wliose  traflic  is  carried  on 
in  gold  from  the  washings  of  the  interior;  the  principal  factories  are:  Assim,  Grand 
Bassam,  for  France;  Appoliuia  and  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Christian borg,  sold  by  the 
Danes  in  1850,  for  England;  Axim  and  Elmira,  for  Holland. 

The  Asshantees  and  Frentees  are  tlie  two  principal  tribes  of  nations.  These  mine 
gold,  the  annual  yield  of  which  is  estimated  at  more  than  3,000  kilograms  (90,450 
ounces)  a year. 

The  coast  of  Benin,  extending  from  Cape  St.  Paul  to  Cape  Formosa,  along  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  has  the  following  European  general  factories:  Little  Popo,  Great 
Popo,  Widah,  Porto  Novo,  Badogry,  Lagos,  Benin,  Polma,  and,  in  the  interior,  the 
state  of  Dahomey.  All  these  states  sell  gold  dust  and  elcpliants’  teeth. 

Old  and  New  Calebar  and  Creek  Town,  are  negro  villages  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
and  carry  on  a very  large  gold  traffic. 

Freetown,  the  capital  of  Sierra  Leone,  also  receives  gold  produced  in  Sego,  capi- 
tal of  the  Upper  Niger.  In  1847  400,000  to  500,000  francs’  worth  was  exported  to  Gaba, 
the  general  factory  of  Senegambia;  the  precious  metal  is  carried  thither  by  the  cai’a- 
vans  of  Foutadialon  and  other  countries. 

The  French  have  undertaken  exploitations  at  Kenieba.  They  are  situated  in  the 
basin  of  Falema,  80  leagues  from  St.  Louis,  capital  of  Senegal.  A part  of  the  gold 
Xiroduced,  which  was  about  60,000  francs  in  1857,  and  now  amounts  to  three  times 
as  much,  comes  from  the  interior,  as  far  as  Sego,  Dindiko,  Djenn6,  and  Timbuctoo, 
the  four  caiiitals  of  western  and  southern  Soudan ; another  part  from  Bakel,  a French 
Xmst  in  Upper  Senegal;  the  rest  conics  from  the  coast  from  St.  Louis  to  Sierre 
Leone.  The  Bambuck  mines  seem  to  be  connected  by  the  Kong  Mountain,  with  an 
immense  auriferous  deposit,  which  for  centuries  has  fed  the  trade  in  gold  dust  car- 
ried on  by  the  blacks  with  the  old  Continent;  the  most  imxiortant  x>laces  are  Bam- 
bura,  Sangara,  and  Mandingo. 

The  ores  of  Senegal,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Lavol,  are  plantiuiferous.  The 
gold  grains  contain  5.85  of  silver  and  94.65  of  gold;  gold  in  dust,  15.3  silver  and  84.5 
gold.  (Roswag,  Metaux  Precieux,  1889,  Vol.  i,  xip.  431,  432.) 


GOLD  DISCOVERA-  IN  GERMAN  AFRICA. 

According  to  tlie  N'atiunal  Zeitung,  cited  by  the  London  Board  of 
Trade  Journal,  the  German  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  at  Berlin  has 
received  at  the  customs  office  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schwakop,  in  the 
German  colony  in  Southwest  Africa,  a report  on  the  discovery  of 
auriferous  deposits.  Samples  have  just  been  received  at  Berlin,  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  analyzed. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

i^o  returns  of  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Argentine 
Kepublic  have  been  received  for  a number  of  years. 

Some  discoveries  of  gold  were  made  in  the  Argentine  part  of  Terra 
del  Fuego  in  1892.  Eespecting  these,  a correspondent  of  the  Buenos 
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Ayres  Standard,  cited  in  the  London  Board  of  Trade  Jonrnal,  Vol.  ii, 
1893,  j).  220,  says : 

According  to  information,  obtained  from  tlie  most  recent  visitors  to  Lennox  and 
Navarino  islands,  there  has  been  taken  out  up  to  the  j^esent  date  from  1,000  to  1,200 
kilograms  of  gold. 

There  are  on  the  islands  about  700  miners,  and  the  results  they  obtain  appear  to  bo 
far  from  brilliant  or  remunerative.  The  hardships  are  without  number,  work  has 
to  be  carried  on  day  and  night,  struggling  against  the  water  which  fills  the  holes 
and  against  the  inclemency  of  the  climate;  the  most  robust  abandon  the  mines,  in 
many  cases  without  having  obtained  any  reward  for  their  labor. 

The  richest  deposits  have  been  found  on  Lennox  Island,  but  they  did  not  last  long 
and  are  now  exhausted. 

The  geological  formation  of  Lennox  Island  is  identical  with  the  Hat  part  of  Terra 
del  Fuego  and  of  Eastern  Patagonia  and,  just  as  in  them,  the  gold  is  found  in  sedi- 
mentarj'^  strata  and  gravel,  but  in  small  quantity. 

It  appears  that  on  the  island  in  question  the  action  of  the  sea  has  detached  and 
accumulated  in  some  parts  of  the  beach  quantities  of  the  lu'ecious  metal,  and  hence 
the  great  finds  of  those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  strike  these  deposits. 

These  jiockets  are  exhausted,  but  many  of  the  miners  remain  in  the  hope  of  finding 
others ; some  are  washing  sand,  but  with  poor  results,  while  others  are  working  at 
the  sedimentary  strata,  but  with  no  better  fortune.  The  greater  number  have  gone 
to  Navarino  and  Hoste  islands,  where  they  are  now  working. 

The  greater  number  of  the  miners  are  Austrians,  young  and  robust  fellows  and 
inured  to  hard  labor.  In  general  the  result  obtained  is  one  gram  of  gold  a day 
per  man.  The  method  emjiloyed  is  very  primitive ; a wooden  trough  of  2 or  3 meters 
in  length,  covered  Avith  a piece  of  carpeting  over  which  they  run  the  dirt,  the  gold 
remaining  in  the  hollows  between  the  threads. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  auriferous  deposits  in  question  are  insufficient 
to  remunerate  the  labor  of  the  numerous  miners  already  on  the  ground,  Avho  are  not 
obtaining  sufficient  gold  to  pay  their  expenses,  and  the  arrival  of  more  people  would 
only  make  matters  worse. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

The  non.  George  Aiidersou,  deputy  master  of  the  Eoyal  Mint,  Mel- 
bourne, has,  with  ids  usual  courtesy,  su]iplied  the  Bureau  wdth  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver  in  Australasia  in  1892  and  1893.  The  fol- 
lowing communication  and  date  came  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  pro- 
duction report  for  1892 : 


MELUOUnxE,  March  15,  ISOS. 

Sir;  In  reply  to  your  letter,  dated  December  23  last,  I have  the  honor  to  inclose  a 
statement  of  the  estimated  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Zealand  during  the  year  1892. 

This  estimate,  in  respect  to  Queensland,  is  liable  to  future  alteration. 

I may  add,  with  reference  to  your  request  that  I should  telegraph  the  jiarticulars, 
that  the  consul-general  of  the  United  States  called  upon  mo  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter, having  received  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  telegraph  the  infor- 
mation, and  it  Avas,  tlieroforo,  unnecessary  for  me  to  ask  him  to  send  another  tele- 
gram as  from  the  mint. 

I liaAm  the  honor  to  be,.^ir,  your  obedient  servant, 

The  Director  of  the  Mint, 

Washington, 


George  Anperson. 
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Aptroximatk  PuonucTioN  OF  Cou>  AXD  Sir.vKK  IN  Austhama,  Tasmania,  and 
NkW  ZkaLAND  DUKlNIi  TIIK  YKAU  1S92  (FROM  RFTUKNS  KINDI.Y  FUKNISIIK1>  BY 
TIIK  OOVUKNMKNT  OF  KACII  CoI.ONY). 


Country. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

New  South  Wales 

Ounces. 
150,  870 

237,  392 
005,  012 
38,  974 
43, 278 
054,450 
59,  548 

Ounces. 
a350,  001 

22,  053 
203, 680 

177,  445 
&35, 857 

Total 

1,  790, 130 

789,  096 

<1  In  addition,  silver  lead  and  silver  ore  were  raised,  the  q^uantities  being  133,355  tons;  value, 
£2,420,952. 

h Extracted  from  gold  at  Melbourne  mint. 

The  returns  from  Queensland  are  liable  to  future  alteration. 

Royal  mint,  Melbourne,  March  14,  1893. 

George  Anderson, 

, Depntii  Master. 

The  following  relates  to  the  production  of  Australasia  in  1893: 

Melbourne,  March  13,  1894. 

Sir:  With  reference  to  your  letter,  dated  3d  January,  and  to  my  reply  of  15th 
ultimo,  I have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I have  now  received  the  iinal  returns  of 
the  estimated  jiroduction  of  gold  in  Australasia  during  1893,  which  are  as  follows: 


Ounces. 

Victoria 671, 126 

Queensland 616,940 

New  Zealand 226,  811 

New  South  Wales 179,  288 

Western  Australia 110,  890 

Tasmania 37,687 

South  Australia 33, 820 


Total 1,876,562 


I regret  that  the  silver  returns  are  not  yet  complete,  but  I will  forward  them  w'heu 
I receive  them. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  Anderson. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint, 

Washington. 

This  bullion  contains  on  an  average  95  per  cent  of  pure  gold,  as  has 
been  established  by  assays  made  at  the  Melbourne  mint.  There  is, 
besides,  a loss  in  the  melting  of  alluvial  gold,  for  which  a deduction  of 
to  3 per  cent  must  be  made  from  the  above  amounts.  Making  the 
reductions  indicated — a total  of  8 jier  cent — the  amount  of  pure  gold 
obtained  in  Australasia  in  1892  is  found  to  be  1,652,440  ounces,  or 
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51,398  kilogTams,  representing  $34,158,9665  and  in  1893,  of  1,726,437 
ounces,  or  53,698  kilograms,  representing  $35,688,620. 

Tke  production  of  silver  in  1892  was  valued  at  $17,375,700,  represent- 
iug  418,087  kilograms. 

With  regard  to  the  production  of  silver  in  the  Australasian  colonies 
in  1893,  Mr.  Anderson  subsequently  favored  this  Bureau  with  the  fol- 
lowing information: 


Melbourne,  April  10, 1894. 

Sir:  Referring  to  my  letter  d.ated  9th  ultimo,  I have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
I have  now  received  the  final  estimates  of  the  silver  produced  in  the  Australasian 
colonies  during  1893.  They  are  as  follows: 


Ouncoa. 

Victoria 41,  388 

New  South  Wales 531,  972 

Queensland 339,  267 

New  Zealand 63,  076 


Total 975,  703 


Total 975,  703 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  quantities  of  silver  lead  and  silver  ore  are 
estimated  to  have  been  produced: 


Weight. 

Value. 

New  Sovith  Wales : , 

Tons. 
58, 401 
155, 859 
15,  710 
34 

£.2,  016, 651 
936, 938 
188,  520 
420 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

The  Director  of  the  IMint, 

Washington. 


George  Anderson. 


The  total  value  of  the  silver  lead  and  silver  ore,  i.  e.,  £3,142,529, 
would,  at  the  average  price  of  standard  silver  in  1893,  viz,  35.596  pence, 
represent  21,188,060  British  standard  ounces.  Adding  these  to  the 
other  975,703  ounces  produced  in  the  colonies,  gives  a total  of  22,163,763 
British  standard,  or  20,501,480  fine  ounces,  of  the  coining  value  of 
$26,506,970,  representing  637,800  kilograms,  at  which  figures  the  silver 
]>roduct  of  the  Australasian  colonies  in  1893  appears  in  the  table  of 
tbe  world’s  production  in  this  report. 

Tlie  following  tables  of  the  estimated  production  of  gold  and  silver 
in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zeahind  since  1851  was  compiled 
by  tlie  Hon.  (leorge  Anderson,  deputy  master  of  tlie  IMcllionrne  mint, 
and  is  here  <|Uoted  Irom  the  twenty-fourth  annual  report  (1893)  of  the 
lion.  C.  W.  Bremantle,  deputy  master  of  the  royal  mint,  Jjondon; 
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EsTUNrATKD  Pkohuctiox  of  Oom)  and  Siia'ku  in  Ati.stkai.ia,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Zealand  from  the  Earliest  Records  Odtainadlic  to  the  Year  1S93. 


GOLD. 


Year. 

Now  .South 
Wales. 

Now 

Zcal.aiid. 

Qiieous- 

laud. 

Soutli 

Australia. 

Tns- 

Uiaiiiu. 

Victoria. 

Western 

Australia. 

Total. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

1851  to  1884*. 

9,  596,  642 

10,  552,  279 

4,  529, 280 

154,  628 

378, 413 

53,  023,  985 

78,  235,  227 

1 Sfifi 

In:^,  7:ifi 

237, 371 

310, 941 

18,327 

37,317 

735,  218 

1,412,  910 

1886 

101,416 

226,  668 

340,  098 

21,115 

31,014 

605,  396 

3,  000 

1,  389,  607 

1887  

no,  288 

203,  869 

425,  923 

37,  371 

41,751 

017, 751 

1,  436,  953 

1888 

87,  503 

201,  219 

481,643 

16, 763 

39,  610 

025,  026 

50,  000 

1,501,764 

1889 

112,948 

203,211 

7.39, 103 

20,  833 

33, 050 

014,  839 

15,  493 

1,739,477 

1890 

127,  460 

193, 193 

610,  587 

24,831 

20,  510 

588,  500 

34,  209 

1,  599,  350 

1891 

153,335 

251,  996 

561,  641 

28,  700 

48,  769 

576,  399 

30, 311 

1,651,151 

1892 

156,  870 

237,  392 

605,  612 

38,  974 

43,  278 

654, 456 

59, 548 

1,  790, 130 

1893 

179,  288 

226,  811 

616,940 

33,  820 

37,  687 

071,126 

no,  890 

1,870,  562 

Total . . 

10, 729,  486 

12,  534,  009 

9,  222,  668 

395,  302 

711,  399 

58,  772,  756 

303, 451 

92,  609, 131 

* Dotailod  in  return  appended  to  A nnual  Report  of  Melbourne  Mint  for  1885.  (See  Annual  Report  of 
the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint  for  1885,  pp.  77  and  78.) 


SILVER. 


Tear. 

New  South 
Wales.* 

New 

Zealand. 

Queens- 

land. 

South 

Australia. 

Tas- 

in.ania.* 

Total. 

1851  to  1884.. 
1885 

Ounces. 
935,  384 
794, 173 
1,  015,  433 
177,  307 
375,  003 
416,-895 
496,  552 
729, 590 
350,  601 
531, 972 

Ounces. 

447,  923 
16,  024 
12,108 
20,  809 
403 
24, 105 
32,  027 
28,  023 
22,  053 
63,  076 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

280,  991 
28,  951 
26, 422 
20,  321 
27,331 
30,  281 
25,  906 
30,  039 
35,  857 
40,  941 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 
1,004,298 
839,  748 
1,  053, 963 
224, 437 
402,  797 
483,  281 
555, 145 
1,  000, 449 
789,  696 
635,  989 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

12, 000 

1890 

1891 

10, 000 

202,  797 
177,  445 

1892 

203,  680 
(§) 

1893 

Total.. 

5,  823, 030 

607, 751 

203,  680 

10,  000 

392,  242 

553, 100 

7,  049, 803 

*In  addition  silver  load  .and  silver  ore  were  raised,  the  quantities  being  for  1893:  New  South 
W.ales,  214,260  tons;  value,  £2,953,589;  Tasmania,  15,710  tons;  value,  £188,520. 
t Extracted  from  gold  at  Melbourne  mint. 

J Nominal  quantities  only.  • 

§ Return  not  ready. 


As  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  gold  product  of  the  colonies  in  1893 
with  that  in  1892,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Anderson,  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  former  year  over  the  latter  of  80,432  nnreftned  ounces,  more 
than  63  per  cent  of  which  came  from  the  West  Australian  gold  fields, 
which  have  attracted  so  much  attention  during  the  past  year. 

Itegarding  these  fields  the  Annales  des  Mines  for  November,  1893, 
says : 

Wliile  the  eastern  part  of  Australia  has  been  producing  for  nearly  half  a century 
considerable  quantities  of  gold,  the  auriferous  wcaltli  of  West  Australia  is  as  yet 
only  imperfectly  known,  by  reason  of  the  e.xtent  of  the  ti  rritory  to  be  explored,  the 
lack  of  water,  etc.  However,  gold  fiekls  have  been  located  at  Yilgarn,  Murchison, 

H.  Ex.  237 11 
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Gascoigne,  Ashburton,  Pilbarra,  and  Kimberly,  to  the  east  of  wbich  lies  an  unex- 
plored and  desert  region,  which  extends  as  far  as  South  Australia. 

The  environs  of  Coolgardie,  in  the  Yilgarn  field,  have  attracted  special  attention 
during  1893.  Coolgardie  is  reached  from  the  city  of  York,  which  is  connected  both 
at  Perth  and  Albany  (King  Georges  Sound)  by  a railway.  From  York  to  Coolgardie 
the  distance  is  about  280  miles,  o'»er  very  had  roads.  The  country  is  very  sterile  and 
hare;  there  are  no  woods,  and  a few  depressions  only  hold  the  water  obtained  from 
rainstorms. 

The  geology  of  the  region  has  been  studied  by  Mr.  Woodward,  the  Government  geolo- 
gist. According  to  him,  between  Southern  Cross  and  Gnarlhine,  with  the  exception 
of  a narrow  strip  of  metamorphic  rock,  only  granite  is  to  be  met  with.  Granite  is 
also  found  at  Coolgardie.  It  Avas  at  this  latter  point  that  auriferous  alluvions,  with 
some  quartzose  veins,  were  discovered  in  1892,  the  most  remarkable  of  which,  run- 
ning northeast  and  a little  OA'^er  7 feet  in  width,  has  furnished  in  a short  time  to  a 
miner  of  the  name  of  Bayley  4,500  ounces.  The  vein,  which  sometimes  sharply  cuts 
the  inclosing  rock,  is  soon  lost  both  towards  the  north  and  the  south.  But  little 
work  has  yet  been  done  there,  all  the  gold  which  has  been  extracted  having  been 
found  in  a little  pocket  in  which  it  was  associated  with  the  oxide  of  iron  jjroduced 
by  the  decomposition  of  pyrites. 

The  history  of  these  mines  is  as  follows : 

[From  the  London  Mining  World,  March  3,  1894,  p.  28G.] 

# # * * * * # 

The  first  discovery  of  gold  was  made  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Anstey  at'the  end  of  1887,  about 
12  miles  north  of  the  Golden  Valley,  and  the  next  discovery  Avas  made  at  Golden 
Cross  itself  a few  months  later.  Then  in  1888  gold  was  found 40  miles  south,  near  the 
Central  mine  in  the  Southern  Cross  district;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Parker’s  Range 
deposit  was  found.  The  stone  is  rich,  often  containing  as  much  as  6 ounces  to  the  ton, 
and  trial  crushings  have  shown  that  a very  large  mass  contains  a remunerative  pro- 
portion of  gold.  Rich  alluvial  deposits  have  likeAvise  been  found,  and  the  only 
obstacle  to  success  has  been  the  scarcity  of  water.  At  Southern.  Cross  there  is  a 
small  town,  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  what  may  yet  form  a populous  city.  A 
line  of  railway  is  being  constructed,  and  the  road  and  coach  service  have  of  late 
been  greatly  improved.  When  the  line  is  completed  it  will  form  the  first  section  of  a 
great  transcontinental  system.  The  Southern  Cross  reefs  run  more  or  less  north  and 
south,  and  the  country  is  of  slight  elevation.  Many  claims  are  at  present  being 
worked,  in  most  cases  with  satisfactory  results.  The  Golden  Valley  district  lies  35 
miles  to  the  north  of  Southern  Cross,  Avhilst  Coolgardie  is  supposed  to  be  within  the 
proclaimed  boundary  of  Yilgarn,  but  as  it  is  120  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Southern 
Cross  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  a separate  gold  field.  In  1892  Mr.  Bayley  made 
a remarkabln  discovery,  which  ho  sold  to  a Melbourne  syndicate  for  about  £10,000, 
and  in  the  six  succeeding  months  they  took  therefrom  9,000  ounces,  Avorth  about 
£35,000,  without  the  aid  of  machinery,  and  from  a hole  45  feet  long,  8 feet  deep,  and 
4 leet  wide.  The  alluvial  gold  taken  from  the  neighborhood  is  supposed  to  liaAm 
been  from  30,000  to  40,000  ounces.  At  Bayley’s  Reward  claim  stone  is  being  raised 
from  1 to  6 ounces  to  the  pound.  At  one  spot  600  ounces  were  taken  Avithin  a very 
few  hours. 

Of  the  difficulties  iu  the  way  of  successful  gold  mining  in  western 
Australia  the  London  Mining  World  of  May  19,  1894,  says: 

They  are  formidable  and  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  outlay  of  capital  and  the 
exercise  of  a good  deal  of  industry  and  patience.  Perhaps  the  greatest  ditiicnlty  of 
all  is  that  arising  from  the  alleged  absence  of  Avater,  Avitbont  Avhich,  of  course,  our 
readers  know  that  successful  mining  is  absolutely  iin|)ossible.  'I'he  Avater  nearest  to 
the  Coolgardie  district  is  some  300  miles  distant,  and  to  bring  this  to  the  spot  Avhere 
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it  is  wanted  will  require  an  outlay  of  money  as  well  as  of  time  formidable  to  con- 
template. Already  there  is  barely  sulliciont  for  the  purposes  of  man,  l)cast,  and 
agriculture;  but,  of  course,  when  deej)  sinking  is  entered  upon  the  mines  tliem- 
selves  may  be  expected  to  yield  some  of  the  water,  at  all  events,  that  is  required, 
and  in  the  meanwhile,  should  there  bo  one  or  two  good  rainy  seasons,  these  would 
give  opportunities,  which  have  not  hither  to  existed,of  creating  reservoirs  for  its 
storage.  The  great  drawback  to  western  Australia,  from  all  points  of  view,  is 
undoubtedly  the  jirolonged  droughts  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  which  can  only  bo 
overcome  by  the  skill  of  the  engineer,  and  this,  of  course,  means,  as  we  have  before 
said,  the  expenditure  of  both  money  and  time.  Of  this  drawback  those  who  wish 
ill  to  mining  in  western  Australia  are  not  slow  to  take  advantage,  and  cfl'orts  are 
being  made  to  depress  the  market  value  of  the  shares  for  this  reason.  Whilst  not 
denying  that  this  drawback  exists,  wo  are  far  from  affirming  that  it  cannot  be  over- 
come. The  mining  interests  in  western  Australia  are  now  so  large  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  form  a combination  by  which,  artificially,  that  adequate  water 
supply  might  bo  obtained  for  Coolgardie  which  has  been  denied  to  this  district  by 
nature.  The  difficulty,  we  repeat,  is  great,  but  it  is  not  insurmountable  if  only  it  bo 
faced  with  the  enei’gy  and  courage  of  the  race. 

Attention  was  first  called  to  the  Coolgardie  gold  field  by  a discovery  made  by  two 
working  miners  named  Bayley  and  Ford,  the  fonner.being  only  26  years  of  ago  and 
the  latter  .36.  Bayley  has  described  his  finding  of  the  reef  in  the  following  words: 

‘'I  first  found  a 45-ounco  specimen  on  the  present  lease,  not  on  the  Reward  claim. 
Ford  used  to  be  working  ground  whilst  I prospected.  We  had  not  had  time  to  do 
anything  much  on  the  reef  when  some  fellows  from  the  ^Cross'  arrived.  I just  had 
it  pegged  out  and  a notice  up  containing  the  words  ‘ Protection  area.'  The  45-ounce 
nugget  was  sticking  out  from  the  reef,  which  is  30  feet  high.  This  is  a big  moun- 
tain of  quartz  and  can  be  seen  miles  away.  The  bulk  of  loose  pieces  of  gold  found 
came  off  the  Reward  claim,  but  the  reef  on  the  ‘ Reward’  was  found  later  on.  We 
got  bags  of  nuggets  off  this  claim,  as  much  as  we  could  carry  away  to  our  tent.” 

At  present  the  monthly  output  is  about  2,000  ounces,  and  it  is  said  that  18,000 
ounces  were  obtained  from  a picked  sample  of  1,400  tons. 

Although  only  7s.  Gel.  has  been  paid  on  each  of  the  shares,  the  dividends  already 
paid  amount  to  £2  12s.  6d.  per  share.  The  lode  is  compact  between  walls  of  diorite 
and  slate.  From  the  latest  reports  we  glean  that  out  of  650  tons  of  stone  raised  from 
a depth  of  15  feet  12  tons  were  picked,  giving  8,500  ounces  of  smelted  gold.  From 
another  part  of  the  mine  4 tons  selected  out  of  160  tons  of  ore  yielded  1,600  ounces  of 
gold.  Some  of  the  other  returns  of  picked  stone  were  5 tons  from  250  tons  for  2,000 
ounces ; 2 tons  from  70  tons  for  900  ounces ; 4 tons  for  1,000  ounces,  and  35  hundred- 
weight for  800  ounces.  In  an  outside  lease,  bought  and  added  to  the  Reward  mine, 
300  ounces  of  gold  were  obtained  from  25  hundredweight  of  picked  stone.  A corre- 
spondent of  the  Times  estimates  that  down  to  the  50-foot  level  only  it  is  estimated 
that  gold  to  the  amount  of  40,000  ounces  is  in  sight.  Of  the  other  claims  in  the  dis- 
trict the  same  corresimndent  says  that  most  of  them  are  in  the  rudimentary  stage, 
but  that  the  population  of  Coolgardie  is  decreasing,  as  the  hardsliips  to  be  endured 
there  are  greatly  augmented  as  the  summer  comes  on  and  the  scarcity  of  water  is 
more  severely  felt.  Indeed,  this  scarcity  is  so  great  that  the  water  is  sold  at  Is.  6d. 
per  gallon.  The  pojDulation  some  time  ago  was  1,500  and  stores  were  plentiful, 
though  dear,  but  the  absence  of  water  in  sufficient  quantities  has  undoubtedly  pre- 
vented the  increase  of  residents  to  tenfold  the  number  we  have  stated,  to  which  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  risen  had  nature  been  bountiful  hi  this  respect.  The  Gov^ 
eminent  is  rising  to  the  occasion  and  is  doing  all  it  can  to  increase  the  supply.  It 
has  done  so  to  this  extent  that  at  certain  points  it  is  able  to  sell  water  of  excellent 
quality  at  2s.  6d.  per  50  gallons.  At  Coolgardie  itself  works  are  being  carried  out 
which,  when  completed,  are  estimated  to  furnish  with  good  water  a population  of 
10,000  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  Let  the  water  difficulty  be  solved  and  the  only 
barrier  to  successful  mining  in  western  Australia  is  removed. 
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rAKTICULARS  OF  AUSTRALASIAN  PRODUCTION  IN  18‘J2. 


I. — JIINERAL  PRODUCTION  IN  VICTORIA. 

According  to  tlie  British  Australasian  for  tlie  10th  August,  1893, 
cited  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  the  report  of  the  secretary  for  mines 
for  the  3>'ear  ending  December  31,  1892,  states  that  during  1892  there 
was  a substantial  increase  in  the  amount  of  gold  obtained  in  Victoria, 
the  yield  being  054,450  ounces,  or  an  increase  of  78,056  ounces  over  the 
output  of  the  previous  year.  This  is  the  highest  yield  reported  since 
1880.  Improved  returns  were  noticeable  in  both  alluvial  and  quartz- 
mining  operations,  but  the  bulk  of  the  increase  was  due  to  the  results 
obtained  from  quartz,  which  yielded  452,498  ounces,  whilst  201,958 
ounces  were  produced  from  alluvial.  The  largest  quantity  of  gold 
was  obtained  from  the  Ballarat  district,  the  output  being  210,002 
ounces;  Bendigo  being  next  with  198,009  ounces.  From  1851  to  the 
end  of  1892  the  estimated  quantity  of  gold  raised  in  Victoria  was 
58,101,429  ounces  which,  reckoned  at  £4  per  ounce,  gives  a total  value 
of  £232,405,710.  Only  1,200  ounces  of  gold,  the  produce  of  the  colon}", 
were  exported  during  1892,  whilst  gold  specie  from  all  sources  valued 
at  £1,844,388  was  also  exported. 

The  highest  returns  obtained  by  comiianies  from  quartz  during  the 
year  were  the  Star  of  the  East,  Ballarat,  29,080  ounces,  and  Black 
Horse  United  Egerton,  14,909  ounces,  and  from  alluvial,  Madame  Berry, 
Spring  Hill,  17,543  ounces,  and  Berry  Consols,  17,441  ounces.  The 
deepest  mine  in  the  colony  in  Lansell’s  180  mine,  Bendigo,  the  shaft 
being  2,840  feet. 


II.— GOLD  MINING  IN  QUEENSLAND  IN  1892. 

The  following  information  respecting  gold  production  in  Queensland 
is  from  a supplement  to  the  British  Australasian  of  the  9th  of  March 
1893: 

The  gold  tields  of  this  colony  came  into  prominent  notice  here  during 
the  Colonial  and  Indian  e.xhibition  at  South  Kensington  in  1880.  In 
the  year  1885  a suggestion  was  made  to  the  commissioners  of  the  pro- 
posed exhibition,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cornish,  the  well-known  mining 
expert,  to  make  a fitting  display  of  the  auriferous  wealth  of  the  Aus- 
tralasian and  Kew  Zealand  colonies  by  having  space  allotted  for  the 
erection  of  an  ellicicnt  10-stamp  mill  of  colonial  mannfacture,  to  be  kept 
emi)loyed  in  crushing  1,()00  tons  of  quartz,  to  be  supplied  from  about 
100  of  the  leading  gold  mines  throughout  the  colonies  then  producing 
gold.  Several  meetings  of  the  agents-general  then  representing  the 
colonies  of  Victoria,  Kew  South  Wales,  (Queensland,  South  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  were  held  to  consider  Mr.  Cornish’s  proposal  for  the 
mineral  exhibition  and  display  of  quartz-crusliing  nnuOiinery  in  work, 
but  singtdarly  to  the  profit  and  advantage  of  (Queensland  their  repre- 
sentative, Mr.,  now  Sir,  James  Garrick,  was  the  only  one  who  perceived 
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the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  making’  a display  of  the  kind  suggested 
at  tlie  exhibition.  In  eonsequenee  of  tlie  apathy  ol'the  otlier  colonies, 
the  field  was  left  clear  for  the  Queensland  Government  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  unique  oi)portunity,  and,  thanks  t(*»  the  activity  of  their 
re])resentative,  it  was  done  with  good  residts  to  the  colony  and  the 
fortunate  owners  of  mines,  who  were  enabled  to  realize  big  prices 
for  their  properties  thus  fortuitously  brought  into  ])ublic  notice. 

By  this  fortunate  incident  and  boldness  of  policy,  Queensland  at  once 
sto]iped  into  public  notice  as  an  attractive  held  for  gold-mining  enter- 
prise. 

This  extensive  colony  comprises  an  enormous  extent  of  auriferous 
country,  prospected  more  or  less  from  north  to  south  nearly  1,000  miles 
and  from  east  to  west  several  hundred  miles. 

The  production  of  gold  hitherto  and  for  the  number  of  miners 
employed,  has  been  remarkably  good.  Those  who  saw  the  hne  samples 
of  gold  quartz  at  the  exhibition  and  the  stamp  mill  at  work  reducing 
the  ore,  will  have  had  an  idea  of  what  quartz  mining  and  milling  are 
like  in  this  colony. 

Queensland  is  separated  into  three  mining  divisions,  the  northern, 
central,  and  southern.  In  the  northern  division  are  the  following  gold 
fields:  the  Palmer,  Etheridge,  Hodgkinson  and  Mulgrave,  Cloncurry, 
Croydon,  Charters  Towers,  Cape  Eiver,  Eavenswood,  and  Strathalbyn; 
the  central  division  contains  the  Peak  Downs,  Eockhampton,  and  ISTebo, 
and  the  southern  division  contains  the  Normanby,  Gympie,  and  Eno- 
geyra.  - 

Througliout  the  immense  area  of  rich  auriferous  country  the  average 
results  of  the  crushings  from  the  various  gold  fields  have  been  very 
good,  and  may  be  taken  at  from  one-half  ounce  to  5 ounces  of  gold  per 
ton. 

The  first  discoveries  that  attracted  attention  and  drew  a rush  to  the 
Queensland  gold  fields  were  the  shallow,  rich,  alluvial  deposits  at  Gym- 
pie,  and  afterwards  on  the  Palmer,  Charters  Towers,  and  other  north- 
ern fields.  After  the  Palmer  had  been  opened  by  Europeans  with  excel- 
lent results,  it  was  overrun  by  Chinese,  who  literally  elbowed  out  the 
white  men,  worked  the  best  portions  of  the  alluvial  deposits,  and  car- 
ried the  gold  out  of  the  country. 

The  total  output  from  the  Queensland  gold  fields  for  the  year  1892  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  statement: 

Ounces. 


Cliarlors  Towers 259  304 

Ci-oy<Iou 63’ 8.13 

Gympie 82,048 

Rofkliampton 224  81>0 

Etheridge 2l’  694 

Hodgkinson 2 993 

Eavenswood 21  765 

Eidsvold 19/100 
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Palmer 7^  818 

Gladstone  liclds 5,  353 

Clermont 2, 881 

Cloncnrry < 282 

Gayudah  fields 3,  890 

Warwick  liclds 728 

Bowen  fields 018 

Starcke  (Cooktown) 442 

Grass  Tree  (Mackay) 2, 179 


Total 002,810 


III. — MINERAL  PRODUCTION  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  IN  1892. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  production  of  miuerals  in  New 
Sontli  Wales  in  1802  are  also  taken  from  the  British  Australasian  for 
the  22d  of  June : 

The  output  of  minerals  in  the  colony  during  1892  was  £5,305,812, 
which,  though  a decrease  of  £1,311,194  on  the  yield  of  1891,  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  previous  year.  The  output  of  the 
principal  minerals  in  1892  was:  Grold,  156,870  ounces;  value,  £569,177 ; 
silver,  lead,  and  ores,  133,354  tons;  value  £2,420,952;  silver,  350,661 
ounces;  value,  £56,884;  copper,  4,834  tons;  value,  £187,706. 

The  principal  decreases  as  against  1891  were : Silver,  lead,  and  ores, 
£1,063,787,  and  silver,  £77,966. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  gold  produced 
in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  from  1851  to  1893; 


Tears. 


1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 
1850. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 


Ounces. 

Value. 

Years. 

Ounces. 

Value. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

- 

£ 

8. 

d. 

144, 120 

468.  336 

0 

0 

1873 

301, 784 

395, 175 

8 

7 

818, 751 

2,  600,  946 

0 

0 

1874 

270,  823 

1,  040,  328 

13 

6 

548,  052 

1, 781, 172 

0 

0 

1875 

230,  882 

877,  693 

18 

0 

237,  910 

773, 209 

0 

0 

1876 

167,411 

613,190 

7 

9 

171,  367 

054,  594 

0 

0 

1877 

124,  no 

471,418 

4 

4 

184, 600 

089, 174 

0, 

0 

1878 

119,  665 

430,  033 

2 

7 

175,  949 

674,  477 

0 

0 

1879 

109,  649 

407,  •218 

13 

5 

286,  798 

1,104,174 

12 

2 

1880 

118,  600 

441,  543 

7 

7 

329, 363 

1,  259, 127 

7 

10 

1881 

149,  627 

506,  513 

0 

0 

384,  053 

1,  405,  372 

19 

9 i 

1882 

140,469 

526,  521 

12 

5 

465,  685 

1,800,171 

10 

8 

1883 

123,  805 

458,  508 

10 

0 

610,  022 

2,  467, 779 

16 

1 I 

1884 

107, 198 

. 395,391 

12 

5 

460,  111 

1,  796, 170 

4 

0 

1885 

103,  736 

378,  005 

0 

3 

340,  207 

1,304,  920 

7 

11 

1880 

101,416 

366,  294 

7 

7 

320,316 

1,231,242 

17 

7 

1837 

no,  288 

394,  578 

16 

3 

290, 014 

1, 110,403 

14 

5 

1888 

87,  503 

317,  099 

12 

0 

271,  886 

1 , 053,  578 

2 

11 

1889 

119,  7.59 

434, 070 

8 

4 

205, 662 

994,  605 

O' 

5 

1.890 

127, 760 

460,  284 

10 

2 

251,491 

971,148 

13 

4 

1891 

1,53,336 

558, 305 

12 

3 

240,  858 

931,010 

8 

0 

1892 

156,  870 

569, 177 

17 

4 

323,  009 

1,250,484 

15 

11 

1893 

179.  288 

717. 152 

0 

0 

425,  129 

1,643,  581 

10 

11 

U'ofal 

10, 709,610 

39, 919, 807 

15 
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J USTRIA-n  UNO  ARY. 

The  production  of  tlic  precious  inctais  in  the  Austro-TIungnriau 
Empire  in  1892,  as  reported  by  tlie  U.  8.  audjassador  at  Vienna  is  sliowii 
in  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  data  furnished  him  by  the 
Imperial  Government: 


Countries. 

(! old. 

Silver. 

Wci^lit. 

Value. 

Wciglit. 

Value. 

Austria 

Kilos. 
12.  9G13 
2,  24G.  7730 

Florins. 

17, 580 
3, 135, 435 

Kilos. 
30,  G58. 150 
18, 423.815 

Florins. 

3,  293,  74G 
1,  659, 179 

ITuiJi’jirv 

Total 

2,  259. 7343 

3, 153,  015 

55, 081. 9G5 

4,  952. 925 

Ivepresenting-  for  gold  a value  of  $1,502,000  and  for  silver  a coining 
value  of  $2,289,200.  The  data  of  the  jiroduction  of  the  precious  metals 
in  the  EmiDire  in  1893  have  not  yet  reached  the  Bureau,  and  are,  there- 
fore, assumed  to  be  the  same  as  for  1892,  in  the  table  of  the  world’s  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver. 

With  respect  to  the  future  of  the  production  of  silver  in  Austria  tlie 
London  Economist  of  September  1,  1893,  says: 

As  soon  as  the  coining  of  silver  has  been  finished  in  Austria  and  no  more  is 
required  for  the  new  currency  the  question  will  have  to  he  decided  what  is  to  become 
of  Austrian  silver  production.  It  is  probable  that  the  product  of  1893,  1894,  and 
1895  will  be  wanted  for  the  1-crown  pieces  of  the  new  currency,  bat  from  1896  the 
silver  production  of  Austria  and  Hungary  will  have  to  serve  industrial  ijurposes 
only.  At  present  the  Government  pays  90  florins  for  a kilogram  of  silver,  but  in 
subsequent  years  the  price  will  be  gradually  reduced,  so  that  by  1896  it  may  have 
reached  the  international  price  of  34^  pence  per  standard  ounce,  this  being  only  62 
florins  for  1 kilogram.  It  has  been  calculated  that  so  long  as  the  price  of  63  florins 
per  kilogram  is  maintained  the  silver  mines  of  Przibram,  in  Bohemia,  which  belong 
to  the  State,  might  be  worked  without  loss,  and  the  thousands  of  miners  who  are 
absolutely  unadapted  to  any  other  kind  of  mining  work  might  bo  still  employed. 
But  with  the  present  price  of  silver  this  would  already  be  impossible.  The  State 
would  have  to  contribute  if  it  wished  to  maintain  these  fine  silver  mines  in  activity. 

BOLIVIA, 

Bolivia,  says  Mr.  Eournier  de  Elaix,  in  tbe  Economiste  Frangais  of 
the  lOtb  of  February,  1894,  is  still  probably  one  of  tbe  greatest  reser- 
voirs of  tbe  precious  metals  on  tbe  globe.  But  its  mines  are  less  easily 
accessible  and  less  easily  worked  than  those  of  tbe  Sierra  Nevada, 
Montana,  and  Mexico.  They  are  also  farther  from  tbe  current  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  capital.  Tbe  old  mines  of  Potosi  are  situated 
between  tbe  city  of  Sucre  and  tbe  mines  of  Hnancbaca,  at  the  foot  or 
on  tbe  side  of  a mountain  which  rises  as  high  as  Mont  Blanc,  viz,  15,810 
feet.  Humboldt  calculates  that  from  1545  to  1800  tbe  silver  mines  of 
Potosi  bad  produced  $174,400,000.  They  were  abandoned  in  tbe  seven- 
teenth century,  then  reopened,  abandoned  anew,  and  again  reopened 
by  an  English  company. 
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At  a considerable  distance  from  the  mines  of  Potosi  lie  those  of 
niianchaca,  no  less  celebrated  in  oiir  day  tlian  were  those  of  Potosi  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  mines  of  Ilnanchaca  liave  been  worked 
with  more  care  than  those  of  Potosi.  They  seem  to  be  exceedingly 
rich.  Among  the  other  silver  mines  of  Potosi  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  Guadalupe,  San  Antonio  de  Lopez,  Gran  Poder  Alianza,  Esmoraca, 
Plamenca,  Guariguari,  and  Andacaba,  all  situated  in  the  department 
of  Potosi.  But,  says  Mr.  Fournier  de  Elaix,  a volume  would  be  needed 
to  enumerate  all  the  silver  mines  of  Bolivia.  The  mines  of  Oruro,  sit- 
uated between  Lake  Poopo  and  Lake  Titicaca,  on  the  shores  of  the 
former,  deserve  special  mention. 

The  gold  mines  of  Bolivia  are  less  rich,  but  gold  is  found  all  over 
Bolivia,  although  in  lesser  quantities  than  silver.  The  principal  mines 
are  in  the  departments  of  La  Paz,  Beni,  and  Ohuquisaca.  Gold  is  found 
maiidy  in  the  north  and  silver  in  the  south.  The  principal  gold  mines 
are  those  of  Tupuani,  along  the  Tupuani  Eiver,  an  affluent  of  the  Beni, 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Madeira;  those  of  Chiiquiaguilla, 
of  Araca,  and  of  Palca,  in  the  upper  basin  of  tire  Amazon,  and  those 
of  Oopacisco  and  Estaros  Pilaya  in  the  valley  of  the  Pilcomayo. 

Up  to  1892  Bolivia  occupied  the  third  place  among  silver-producing 
countries.  It  now  holds  the  fourth,  its  production  of  the  white  metal 
being  exceeded  by  that  of  Australia. 

In  the  absence  of  any  information  respecting  the  production  of  gold 
and  silver  in  Bolivia  in  1893,  it  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  in  the 
last  year  for  which  official  data  have  been  received,  viz,  101  kilograms 
of  gold  of  the  value  of  $67,000,  and  372,666  kilograms  of  silver  of  the 
value  of  $15,488,000. 

From  a report  addressed  to  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  on 
the  silver  mines  of  Bolivia  by  Mr.  Wiener,  the  consul-general  of  France, 
at  La  Paz,  the  following  extract  is  made  by  the  Annales  des  Mines  of 
April,  1894,  pages  511  to  520,  from  which  it  is  here  translated: 

THE  SILVER  MIXES  OF  ORURO  (BOLIVIA). 

Oruro  is  situated  in  18*^  9'  south  latitude,  and  69°  35'  longitude  west  of  the  meri- 
dian of  Paris.  The  mountains  near  which  the  city  is  situated,  and  which  contain 
the  argentiferous  heds,  rise  to  an  altitude  of  4,170  meters  (13,682  feet).  Arailroad, 
924  kilometers  in  length  (574  miles),  connects  this  center  with  the  port  of  Antofa- 
gasta. Tlie  old  route  along  the  coast  for  beasts  of  burden  terminating  atArica  was 
about  514  kilometers  (319  miles)  in  length. 

Before  the  conquest  the  natives  had  worked  some  of  the  veins  that  arc  worked 
to-day,  especially  the  mine  of  Atocha.  After  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  the  last  Inca, 
they  obliterated  the  traces  of  their  diggings. 

In  1595,  tlie  priest,  San  Francisco  do  Medrano,  discovered  a thick  bed  of  ore. 
Emigration  immediately  took  tliat  direction.  In  1600  there  was  founded  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cerro  a city  called  San  Miguel  do  Oruro.  A memorandum  in  the  Escurial 
sliows  that  the  place  was  baptized  in  1606  under  the  name  of  San  Felipe  de  Austria  de 
Oruro.  A royal  treasurer  was  sent  there  to  collect  the  tithes  of  the  crown  {el  qninto). 
Tlie  first  three  months  yielded  to  Phillip  III.  7,000,000  ])iasters. 

The  output  of  the  mines  must,  therefore,  have  been  3.5,000,000.  This  figure  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  as  the  piaster  was  then  worth  14  reals,  or  about  7 francs. 
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Notwillistiuiding  tlioso  rosiilts  the  Grand  (ionneil  of  the  Indies,  hy  ono  of  those 
inox])licahlo  caprices  habitual  ■with  it,  refused  all  support  to  the  miners  of  this 
region.  Not  only  wore  they  refused  mifayos,  that  is,  the  contribution  in  I'orced  labor 
of  the  Indians  so  necessary  at  an  altitude  at  ■w'hich  the  aborigines  alone  were  able 
to  resist  the  severity  of  the  climate. 

Despite  those  dillicultios  the  following  veins  were  worked: 

In  1590,  Iloca  Grande;  in  1607,  theElamenca;  in  1030,  Nuestra  Sofiora  de  Atoeha;  in 
1031,  Pie  de  Gallo;  in  1033,  Abicaya;  in  1010,  Santa  Brijida;  in  1010,  San  Nicolas  do 
Tolentino;  in  1650,  Nuestra  Sonora  do  la  Soledad;  in  1653,  the  Veta  Anticona;  in  1700, 
Purisima Concepcion;  in  1717,  Rosario;  in  1718,  Santo  Domingo;  in  1730,  San  Antonio; 
in  1732,  the  Joya;  in  1733,  the  Llagua;  in  1740,  Chocona;  from  1742  to  1748,  Barcas, 
Soracachi,  Condcauqui,  Sillota,  Burguellos,  Alita,  Cerrani,  Anconuno,  Actaraqui, 
and  Rasco. 

In  1762  seven  mines  in  the  mountains  of  Santa  Ana  were  worked.  In  1772  the  dig- 
gings of  the  Tctilla  were  resumed.  These  works  were  suddenly  stopped  by  the 
revolt  of  the  natives  in  1781.  The  Spanisb  miners  were  assassinated. 

The  region  now  known  as  Bolivia  then  depended,  under  the  name  of  Charcas,  on 
the  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  royal  court  .installed  in  this  city  caused  the 
half-breeds  of  Ornro  to  be  carried  away,  accused  as  they  were  of  connivance  with 
the  insurgent  Indians.  They  were  led  before  a competent  court  to  be  tried  4,000 
leagues  from  the  point  at  which  the  massacre  had  taken  place.  Not  one  of  them 
returned  to  the  high  plateaus.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  dispersed,  and  Ornro 
was  abandoned. 

3’he  registers  of  the  royal  treasury  had  been  burned  during  the  progress  of  the 
revolt.  The  hooks  of  receipts  of  Buenos  Ayres  registered,  up  to  the  year  1773,  an 
average  production  of  1,200,000  piasters.  This  figure  is  small  compared  to  the  outjmt 
of  the  first  fiscal  year.  The  diminution  is,  however,  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
veins  are  from  80  to  100  meters  1262  to  328  feet)  in  depth,  containing  very  rich  chlo- 
rides of  silver.  Starting  from  this  zone  they  made  way  for  sulphites,  which  the 
Spaniards  did  not  know  how  to  treat.  Important  deiiosits  of  this  latter  mineral 
have  been  found  in  the  canchan. 

In  1846  a French  engineer,  Mr.  Auguste  de  la  Rivette,  rediscovered  several  ancient 
veins,  access  to  which  had  been  stopped  up,  and  formed  a company  for  their  exploi- 
tation. The  first  work  was  done  at  San  Jose  Chico,  Santo  Cristo,  and  Tetilla. 

In  1861  Oruro  produced  scracely  4,000  marcos  (a  marco  equals  230  grams  of  silver). 

In  1865  Mr.  Louis  .Armand  Blondel  had  undertaken  the  exploitation  of  the  mines  of 
Atoeha,  Colorado,  Alacranes,  and  Sapos.  He  had  also  exploited  San  .Jose  Grande, 
Tetilla,  and  Socavon  de  la  Virgen.  From  1865  to  1885  Atoeha  produced  nearly  forty 
millions  of  francs.  In  1885  a company  was  formed  at  Santiago  de  Chile,  under  the 
name  of  Coiupania  minera  de  Oruro.  It  purchased  the  Socavon  de  la  Virgen.  After 
the  failure  of  the  Blondel  firm,  which  was  ruined  by  unfortunate  speculation,  this 
company  leased  the  Atoeha  mine.  It  now  works  the  veins  called  Chilena,  Razgo, 
Inch,  and  Mercedes.  Its  capital  of  200,000  francs  was  employed  mainly  in  draining 
the  mines.  This  first  investment  produced  an  outjDut  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary : 


Tears. 

Cara. 

Contents  in 
marcos. 

Marcos. 

1887 

824 
1, 174 
1, 173 
2,001 
2,077 

Per  car. 
56.  60 
68.  37 
73.  05 
40. 32 
39.  51 

47,  597 
80, 501 
89,  025 
107,310 
105, 773 

1888 1 

1889 

1890 

1891 

Total 

8,  509 

430,  272 
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During  tlie  period  of  1887-1891  tliero  were,  thei’efore,  extracted  8,509  cars  of  various 
tenors,  containing  430,272  niarcos;  in  1886  the  mine  had  furnished  20,000  uiarcos ; 
or,  in  six  years,  about  108,600  kilograms  of  silver. 

In  1866  Mr.  Ascarruuz  j^urchased  the  vein  of  the  Itos  mine  near  Atocha.  This 
pro])erty  liad  belonged  to  the  Ramos  fainilj',  which  worked  the  veins  of  Sari  Augus- 
tin, Itos,  aud  Colon.  The  average  production  was  then  20,000  marcos.  In  1888  a 
Chilean  company  purchased  the  veins.  From  that  time  the  output  grew  larger: 


Te.ars. 

Cars. 

Contents  in 
marcos. 

Marcos. 

1888 

874 
796 
1, 042 
937 

Per  car. 
63.25 
62.  76 
63.97 
61.18 

55,  286 
49,  977 
66,  657 
57,  332 

1889 

1890 

1891 

Total 

3,  649 

229, 252 

. 

The  total  production  is,  therefore,  3,649  caissons  or  cars  of  various  tenors  (1  caisson 
equals  50  quintals  of  46  kilograms  each).  Having  furnished  229,252  marcos,  or  52,728 
kilograms  of  silver  in  1891.  the  production  of  Oruro  was  as  follows: 


M.ircos. 

Campania  minera  de  Oruro  (Chilean) 102,  000 

San  Jose  Chico  (Bolivian) 78,  000 

Itos  Company  (Chilean) 48,000 

Atocha  Company  (Chilean-French) 18,000 

Tetilla  Company  (French) 90 

Various 2,000 


Total 248,090 

or  57,060  kilograms. 


These  figures  should  he  increased  in  more  recent  statistics  hy  th.c  production  of 
the  Tetilla,  which  rose  from  20  kilograms  in  1890  to  more  than  4,000  kilograms  during 
the  first  half  of  1893. 

In  1890  a syndicate  was  formed  in  Paris  with  a capital  of  150,000  francs  to  dis- 
encumber the  socavon  of  that  mine  dug  in  preceding  centuries  over  a length  of  more 
than  800  meters  to  open  up  the  veins  and  see  if  it  was  worth  while  to  form  a com- 
pany for  the  regular  exploitation  of  the  69J  hectares  (172  acres)  composing  the  min- 
eral property  of  the  Tetilla.  At  the  beginning  of  1892  the  syndicate,  convinced  that 
the  mine  deserved  the  employment  of  larger  capital,  organized  a joint  stock  com- 
pany with  its  place  of  business  in  Paris,  and  whose  shareholders  are  nearly  all 
French.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  600,000  francs. 

The  works  of  the  mine  grew  rapidly  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Emile  Basadre 
Forero,  engineer.  The  exploitation  increased  by  degrees,  as  will  be  seen  Irom  the 
following  table : 


Tons  of 
ore 

Contents  in 
silver 

88. 490 

Kilogs. 
668.  674 

333.  592 

2,442.511 
4, 176.  235 

751. 250 

The  ores  contained  a great  deal  of  galena.  Lil«j  the  other  ores  of  Oruro  they  all 
contain  alarge  pro])ortion  of  tin. 

The  property  of  the  conqtany  is  found  on  heights  which  constitute  a lesser  chain 
of  the  mountain  chain  of  Oruro,  made  up  of  trachytic  porphyry  without  the  inter- 
position of  argillaceous  schists,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  the  neighboring  mines. 
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Tlio  groii])  of  voius  cut  hy  tlic  aociivoti  of  the  'I'etilliii,  :ill  more  or  Icbh  purallcl  and 
iucliuotl  ill  the  same  direction,  sccnis  to  ho  iiidopcndont  ol  tlic  groups  ol  tlic  otlior 
luiuos  and  to  1)0  couuectod  witli  tlicui  only  hy  o.Ktrcnioly  sloudor  voius.  I lie  lilliug 
of  these  I'etas  at  tlio  point  at  wliicli  they  arc  now  worked  consists  of  galena,  clay, 
iron  pyrites,  pyrargyrito  or  ruby  silver,  soiuctiiuos  quartz,  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of 
barytes,  and  tin  thoroughly  mixed  witli  barytes. 

Each  luino  possesses  a largo  crosscut  of  exploration  (socavoii),  from  which  the 
vetas  or  lodes  start.  The  lengths  of  some  of  these  crosscuts  arc  as  follows: 

Meiers. 


ThcTctilla «C7 

ThoVirgen 517 

Atocha 1^5 

Itos 110 


Certain  lodes  are  actually  explored  over  considerable  lengths;  thus,  Kasgo  (Soca- 
von  do  la  Virgen),  over  400  meters  (1,312  feet);  the  vela  Chilena,  over  1,400  meters 
(4,593  feet). 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  Oruro  from  1835  to  1891,  inclusiv'e: 


1865-’69 

1870-’74 

1875-79 

1880-’84 

1885-’89 

1890-’91 


Marcos. 
354,  000 
512,  000 
547,  000 
833, 850 
871,  928 
490,818 


Total 


3,  009, 596 


or  830,000  kilograms,  to  which  must  be  added  a minimum  of  25  per  cent  for  the 
thefts  of  the  cangalleros.  The  real  figure  would,  therefore,  be  about  1,037,500  kilo- 
grams of  silver. 

The  argentiferous  zone  measures  about  11  kilometers  by  3J^,  consequently  about 
38  square  kilometers  (14.6  square  miles). 

The  mountains  in  which  the  veins  are  found  are  masses  of  trachytic  pox’phyry, 
which  bears  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  primary  period.  They  extend  cast  by 
west.  They  are  the  Pi5  de  Gallo,  Todos  Santos,  and  San  Cristoval.  The  southern 
extremity  is  formed  by  the  Tetilla,  and  the  northern  extremity  by  San  Antonio. 

The  following  is  the  actual  condition  of  those  mines : the  greatest  depth  of  the 
works  now  reaches  130  meters  (427  feet)  below  the  level  of  the  high  plateau  at  the 
Socavon  de  la  Virgen  (the  Tetilla  still  works  at  the  Iqvel  of  its  socavon"),  180  meters 
(591  feet)  at  Itos,  310  at  San  Jos6,  and  220  at  Atocha.  The  draining  machines  now 
pump  out  only  80  cubic  meters  per  day,  a very  small  quantity  when  compared,  for 
instance,  with  that  of  Huanchaca,  which  pumps  more  than  9 meters  per  second,  or 
nearly  800  cubic  meters  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  calculated  that  1 quin- 
tal of  ore  amounts  on  an  average  to  between  2 and  3 bolivianos. 

Oruro  seems  destined  to  produce  larger  quantities  of  the  metal,  considering  that, 
according  to  a law  very  nearly  general  in  the  Bolivian  veins,  the  tenor  increases 
with  the  depth. 

The  mines  actually  worked  have  scarcely  reached  the  depth  at  which  the  neigh- 
boring regions  have  found  the  largest  deposits. 

The  danger  that  threatens  Oruro,  as  well  as  all  silver  mines,  is  the  depreciation 
of 'the  metal.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  increased  value  of  the  veins  at  a 
depth  will  compensate  for  the  increased  cost  and  decline  of  the  product. 

The  treatment  of  the  ores  is  done  in  works  moved  by  hydraulic  power,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  neighborhood  of  Oruro  at  some  distance  from  the  city  (some  mines  send 
their  ores  to  the  works  at  Antofagasta).  These  establishments  are  called  Piloco, 
Pena  Blanca,  Cantu,  Obrajes,  Socabella,  Bellavista,  Alautana,  Machacamarca,  etc. 
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Onlj'  tliis  last  cstalilisliment  works  on  a large  scale.  It  disposes  of  150  liorse-power, 
50  of  which  is  hydraulic.  The  combustible  employed  is  taquia  (clods  of  the  excre- 
ment of  the  llama),  which  costs  20  centavos  per  quintal  of  46  kilograms;  yareta, 
a resinous  plant  of  the  high  plateaus  (about  45  centavos  per  quintal) ; turf,  60 
centaAms  per  quintal;  charcoal,  4.90  bolivianos;  and  pit  coal,  5 bolivianos. 

Formerly  the  ore  was  treated  in  copper  calcination  pots,  of  a capacity  of  125 
pounds.  After  having  calcined  the  ore  in  small  reverberatory  furnaces,  hot  water, 
salt,  and  mercury  Avere  added  to  it.  The  chloride  of  silver  contained  in  the  ore,  in 
the  presence  of  the  copper  of  the  calcination  pot  and  of  the  subchloride  of  copper, 
precipitated  the  silver,  which  became  amalgamated  with  the  mercury  and  was  de- 
posited at  the  bottom.  Each  work  had  one  or  two  dozen  of  these  calcination  pots. 
In  1886  Mr.  Charles  Petot,  head  of  the  Bloudel  firm,  modified  this  process,  lie  con- 
structed copper  calcination  pots  Avith  a capacity  of  from  25  to  30  quintals  of  ore,  and 
substituted  for  human  labor  mechanical  arms,  which  turned  the  mixture.  To  the 
same  engineer  are  due  the  first  large  reverberatory  furnaces  at  Oruro.  In  1888  he 
caused  Amst  wooden  vats  with  movable  copper  bottoms  to  be  constructed.  The 
mechanical  arms  Avere  also  of  copper.  It  Avill  bo  seen  that  this  process  Avas  A'^ery 
like  the  pan  of  the  North  Americans.  To-day  all  the  miners  of  Oruro  use  the  Petot 
process,  or  one  similar  to  it. 

The  ores  of  Oruro  are  generally  pyargyrite,  or  ruby  silver.  They  frequently  occur 
under  the  form  of  tetraedrite.  In  certain  cases  the  exact  analysis  of  them  is  very 
difficult.  Sometimes  silver  accompanies  the  sulx)hide  of  antimony  in  needle  crystals, 
berthierite  jiolybasite,  phillipsite, gray  copper,  bournonite,  etc.;  'it  also  accompanies 
iron  pyrites.  Some  is  also  found  in  the  galenas. 

The  work  is  begun  by  separating  the  ore  from  the  rubble  on  the  floors  of  the  mine, 
then  ^le  quia,  that  is,  the  ore  the  fineness  of  Avhich  is  higher  than  ten  one-thou- 
sandths, is  separated  (it  sometimes  reaches  from  four  to  five  hundred  ten-thou- 
sandths). The  quia  is  exported  to  England,  Germany,  and  France. 

The  second  quality  is  called  hroza.  It  has  an  aAmrage  fineness  of  fifty  ten-thou- 
sandths. It  is  treated  by  amalgamation  in  the  metallurgical  establishments  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Oruro. 

The  pulverization  of  the  brozas  is  done  by  means  of  the  Californian  stamiiing 
mills  traAmrsed  by  a current  of  water,  which  carries  the  dust  (Uampus)  through  the 
sieAms  of  the  mills  and  deposits  it  in  great  t.anks.  When  the  tanks  are  full  of  dirt 
or  mud,  they  are  decanted.  This  mud  is  composed  of  ores  of  silver  antimony,  iron 
pyrites,  and  of  gangues.  When  they  have  been  dried  in  the  sun,  they  are  submitted 
to  calcination  in  the  reverberatory  furnaces  of  a capacity  of  5 quintals.  This  chlori- 
nating operation  lasts  four  or  five  hours.  The  ore  thus  prej)ared  is  then  treated  in 
the  cauldrons  (Unas),  of  which  we  spoke  aboA'e,  during  four  hours.  The  amalgam 
is  Avashed  Avith  mercury  and  vr’ater,  and  then  filtered.  The  distillation  in  a retort 
produces  the  pig  or  bar  (piim)  freed  from  mercury  in  a porus  form,  Avith  an  average 
fineness  of  nine  hundred  and  seventy  to  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousandths.  This 
treatment  costs  generally  100  bolivianos  per  50  quintals.  The  process  alloAvs  the 
extraction  sometimes  of  as  much  as  86  per  cent  of  silver  contained  in  the  ore.  The 
losses  of  silver  are  due  in  part  to  volatilization,  which  is  produced  duriug  the  calci- 
nation of  the  metal.* 

*To  give  an  idea  of  the  quantities  of  silver  Avhich  are  lost  by  Amlatilization  wo 
would  mention  the folloAving fact:  The  Huanchaca  Company  constructed  some  years 
ago  a chimney,  which  follows  the  Avindings  of  the  mountain,  and  Avhich  was  intended 
to  cast  into  a neigliboring  gorge  the  fumes  charged  Avith  arsenical  A'apors,  Avhich 
made  dwelling  in  lluanchaca,  if  not  mortal,  at  least  Amry  dangerous.  This  chimney, 
which  measures  about  380  meters  (1,247  feet)  in  height,  .and  the  construction  of 
which  cost  80,000  bolivianos,  is  cleaned  .annually  during  the  carnival.  The  company 
obtains  from  the  soot  an  average  of  150,000  bolivianos  of  silver,  Avhich  goes  to 
increase  its  production  Avithout  any  cost. 
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Thoi’o  rciriains,  tlieroforo.,  Jiboiii  tliroo  ton-tlioiisaiulfclis  in  tlie  rosidna  of  tlio  ainal- 
f^aination.  Tho  loss  of  luorciiry  is  42  grams  per  marco,  that  is,  for  every  2150  grams 
of  silver.  The  preparation  of  such  a quantity  of  metal  absorbs  a kilogram  ol 
copper. 

Until  recently  ore  of  a lower  fineness  than  twenty  ten-thousandths  was  entirely 
neglected.  The  processes  which  have  boon  perfected  by  degrees,  and  whicb  were 
mentioned  above,  allow  the  working  of  veins  which  have  hitherto  been  considered 
very  jmor. 

It  is  remarked  above  that  all  the  mines  of  Ornro  contain  tin.  Important  beds  ol 
this  metal  have  been  opened  up  at  various  points  in  Bolivia.  This  new  wealth  will 
allow  the  miners  of  tho  country  to  find  some  compensation  in  ca.se  the  working  ol 
tho  silver  mines  should  cease  to  bo  remunerative.  Tin  has  been  extracted  in  upper 
Peru  for  more  than  a century.  The  mine  of  Huanuni  produced  in  1784  an  average 
of  1,000  (xuintals  iier  annum  at  9 bolivianos  per  quintal.  The  tin  jiroduced  was,  at 
least  in  i^art,  shipped  to  Spain  and  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  cannon  at  Seville 
and  Barcelona.  The  hrozas  of  Atocha  contain  generally  15  per  cent  of  tin  ; those  ol 
Itos  as  much  as  30  per  cent;  the  Socavou  de  la  Virgeu  and  the  Razgo  furnish  from  4 
to  8 irer  cent. 

In  treating  the  ore  the  residua  of  amalgamation  are  washed  or  concentrated  either 
by  hand  or  by  mechanical  means.  A product  called  the  harilla  of  tin  is  thus  obtained 
with  an  average  fineness  of  65  per  cent.  It  is  generally  exjiorted  to  Europe  under 
the  form  of  a granulated,  sometimes  ferruginous  powder. 

Chang<amoco  is  situated  in  the  desert  of  Atacaua  about  4,000  meters  (2^  miles),  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sajama.  A torrent  which  descends  along  tho  sides  of  this  mountain 
furnishes  tho  motive  force  to  move  tho  blowing  machines  of  the  furnaces  of  20  tons 
cajiacity.  To  complete  this  article  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  auriferous  quartz  has 
just  been  discovered  in  Oruro. 


BRAZIL. 

The  returns  of  the  gold  output  of  the  Brazilian  mines  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  answers  of  our  ministers  to  that 
country  to  the  interrogatory  relating  thereto  in  the  annual  circulars  of 
inquiry  of  this  Bureau  for  the  years  1886,  1888,  and  1891 : 

Gold-mining  in  Brazil  is  a jirivate  industry,  carried  on  in  different  provinces,  by 
companies  and  individuals,  with  tho  permission  of  the  Government,  but  free  of  any 
official  suxiervision,  and  as  there  is  a duty  on  the  gold  exported  to  other  countries 
no  exact  information  exists  as  to  the  quantity  produced  in  1885.  (Mint  Report,  1887, 
p.  365). 

The  weight  of  the  gold  produced  at  the  mines  and  received  at  this  mint  (of  Rio  de 
Janeiro)  for  smelting  and  assaying  was  351,266  kilograms,  of  the  value  of  402,  808 
milreis.  (Mint  Report,  1889,  p.  234.) 

Pursuant  to  instructions  in  circular  from  Department  of  State,  I have  the  honor 
to  report  that  the  only  statistics  on  the  subjects  named  I have  been  able  to  obtain 
from  the  British  Government,  after  repeated  written  and  verbal  requests,  are  those 
given  in  the  table  herewith,  (The  coinage  of  the  Brazilian  mint  for  1891.)  (Mint 
Re}iort,  1892,  ji.  249.) 

The  statistics  of  the  Brazilian  output  of  gold  being  so  meager,  resort 
must  be  had  to  an  estimate  of  the  production  of  the  country,  which 
may  be  based  on  the  sum  of  the  coinage  and  exjiorts  of  gold  (so  far  as 
ascertainable)  of  the  country.  The  export  of  gold  to  Great  Britain 
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and  the  coinage  of  gold  at  Eio  Janeiro  were  as  follows,  for  the  years 
named : 


Imports. 

Years. 

Britisli 

standard 

(916p. 

Fine 

ounces. 

Value. 

Coinage 

value. 

Total 

value. 

Kilo- 

grams. 

1891 

Ounces. 
18,  88G 

17,  312 

$357, 871 

$499, 941 

$857,  812 

1,291 

1892 

19,  486 

17, 862 

369,.240 

*499,  941 

869, 181 

1,308 

1893 

tl9, 486 

17,  862 

369, 240 

* 499,  941 

869, 181 

1,308 

* Assumed  to  bo  tlio  same  as  1891. 
t Assumed  to  be  the  same  as  1892. 


This  would  make  the  value  of  the  gold  product  in  1891  $857,812, 
representing  1,291  kilograms.  Assuming  the  amount  coined  in  1892 
and  1893  to  have  been  the  same  as  in  1891,  and  the  amount  exported 
in  1893  the  same  as  in  1892,  the  gold  product  of  each  of  those  years 
would  be  $809,181,  representing  1,308  kilograms  ,at  which  figures  the 
Brazilian  gold  output  appears  iu*the  table  of  the  world’s  iiroduction 
in  this  report  as  provisional  estimates. 

In  an  article  in  the  Economiste  Erangais  of  September  23, 1893,  Mr. 
Fournier  de  Flaix  writes : 

Gold  mines  exist  and  are  worked  in  the  majority  of  the  States  of  Brazil,  notably 
in  Ceara,  in  the  State  of  Bahia,  and  especially  in  Miuas-Geraes  and  Goyaz.  The 
annual  production  of  gold  is  estimated  at  10,000,000  francs. 

This  Bureau  can  find  no  facts  on  which  to  base  any  such  production. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

Eegarding  the  gold  production  of  India  and  the  imports  of  gold  from 
China  into  India  in  1893,  Mr.  J.  E.  O’Conor,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Government  of  that  Empire,  to  whose  unfailing  courtesy  we  areindebted 
every  year  for  the  data  of  the  annual  output  of  that  country,  writes: 

Government  of  India, 

Finance  and  Commerce  Department, 

Simla,  April  9,  1S94. 

Sir:  In  continuation  of  the  letter  from  this  department.  No.  368  A,  dated  the 
22d  January,  1891,  I am  directed  to  attach  two  statements,  one  showing  the  quantity 
of  standard  gold  ])roduced  from  the  mines  of  India  during  the  calendar  year  1893 
and  the  other  showing  the  quantity  of  gold  bullion  and  coin  imported  into  India 
from  China  during  the  same  period.  The  returns  do  not  distingnisli  between  bullion 
and  coin,  but  it  may  be  taken  that  the  gold  imported  from  China  is  all  uncoined. 

(2)  The  statement  of  the  production  of  gold  now  furnished  is  provisional,  and 
further  information  which  is  awaited  from  Mysore  will  bo  sent  to  you  on  receipt. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  E.  O’Conor, 

AHHislant  Secretary  of  the  Goreniment  of  India. 

Hon.  R.  E.  Preston, 

Director  of  the  Mint,  IVashinyton. 
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Statkmrnt  Showing  tiir  Weight  oe  Gold  Puoducki)  ;hom  Mines  in  India 

Duiung  the  Calendaii  Year  1893. 


Where  produced. 

Weight  of 
BtaiKlard 
gold. 

Kilos. 

G,  259.  871 
Nil. 

Total - 

6,259.871 

Statement  Showing  the  Quantity  op  Gold  Bullion  and  Coin  Imported  into 
India  from  China  During  the  Calendar  Year  1893. 


Whence  exported. 

• 

* Whither  imported. 

Ufeight  of 
gu)ld. 

Kilos. 

3,  920.  508 

Six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  and  eiglit  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-one thousandths  kilograms  of  standard  (016|)  fineness  represents 
5,738.215  kilograms  fine,  of  the  value  of  $3,813,018.  The  production 
of  India  in  the  table  of  the  world’s  production  in  this  report  appears 
at  these  figures  as  a provisional  and  probably  too  low  an  estimate. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Madras  Presidency,  which,  in  1892,  pro- 
duced 29.882  kilograms,  is  reported  as  jiroducing  no  gold  in  1893. 

The  iiroduction  of  gold  in  Mysore  in  1893,  according  to  a table  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Mining  World  of  January  20,  1894,  was  207,033 
ounces,  of  the  value  of  $3,904,160,  representing  5,874  kilograms  fine. 

Table  showing  the  Ounces  and  Value  of  Gold  Produced  by  the  Companies 
NOW  AT  Work  in  the  Colar  Field,  for  the  Year  Ending  December  31, 1893. 

• [Prom  the  London  Mining  World,  January  20,  1894.] 


Month. 

Mysore. 

Nundydroog. 

Balaghat- 

Mysore. 

Ooregum. 

Champion  Eeef. 

January  

Ounces. 

6,172 

£24,  032 

Ounces. 
2,  541 

£9,  305 

Ounces. 

842 

£3,  258 

Ounces. 
5,  688 

£21, 195 

Ounces. 

1,499 

£5,583 

February  — 

6, 105 

23,741 

2,  419 

9;  041 

846 

3, 269 

5,  746 

21, 316 

1,540 

5,  815 

March 

6,  200 

24, 110 

2,111 

7,  864 

851 

3,  293 

5,966 

22, 216 

2,  335 

8,  876 

April 

6, 506 

25, 198 

2,  037 

7,622 

863 

3,316 

6, 052 

22,  550 

2,  829 

10,  644 

May 

6,  406 

24, 751 

2,  046 

7,610 

455 

1,745 

6, 178 

23, 085 

2,  837 

10,  709 

Jrnio 

5,  323 

20, 561 

2, 114 

7,885 

292 

1,132 

6,303 

23, 492 

2,  843 

10,  668 

July 

4, 780 

18,  596 

2,  255 

8,  377 

378 

1,463 

6,412 

24,  038 

2,  851 

10,  848 

August 

4,511 

17, 477 

2, 367 

8,  847 

415 

1,471 

6,512 

24, 199 

2,  887 

11,  009 

September . . . 

4, 632 

18,  093 

2,  371 

8,  856 

612 

2,362 

6,  538 

24,  355 

2,  907 

11,006 

October 

4,  860 

19, 029 

2,433 

9,018 

627 

2, 410 

6,  553 

24,  560 

2,  967 

11,  293 

November . . . 

4,904 

19,  203 

2, 515 

9,  348 

561 

2, 134 

6,563 

24, 478 

3,014 

11,442 

December 

5, 010 

* 19, 414 

2, 525 

* 9,  785 

510 

* 1,  977 

6, 577 

* 25, 486 

3,  037 

* 11,  769 

Total .. 

65, 409 

254, 205 

27, 734 

103,  558 

7,252 

27,  830 

75,  088 

280,  970 

31. 546 

119, 662 
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TOTAL  VALUE  OF  MONTHLY  YIELDS. 


Montli. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

January  

£8, 703 

£16,  252 

£33,  054 

£39,  899 

£44,  610 

£63,  373 

February  

9,  790 

18,  615 

37,  877 

39,  352 

44,821 

63, 182 

March ' 

8,569 

20, 734 

37,  340 

39, 171 

44, 155 

66, 359 

April 

8,  509 

22,  921 

30,  854 

36,  490 

44,  929 

69,  330 

May 

12,  272 

23,  885 

30,  251 

40,  682 

47,  681 

67,  909 

June 

13, 153 

25,  567 

32,  657 

41,  676 

45, 128 

63, 738 

July 

11,  388 

27, 003 

31, 843 

42,  872 

50,  772 

63, 322 

Augu.st 

12,  044 

28, 161 

31, 801 

43,  331 

56,  483 

63,  oo:t 

September 

11,  906 

28,  947 

32,  800 

43,  086 

59, 166 

64, 672 

October 

12,  296 

27,  401 

36,  721 

40,  644 

60,  920 

66, 310 

Novonibor 

11,  267 

32,  090 

38,  287 

45, 006 

60, 787 

66,  605 

Derember 

33, 195 

< 

31,119 



39, 472 

44,  683 

02,  509 

* 08, 431 

’'Estimated,  at  per  ounce. 


The  localities  in  which  gold  is  to  be  found  in  India  are  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  Madras,  Travancore,  Madura,  Salem,  Malabar,  Wynaad, 
and  Bellary.  (2)  Mysore.  (3)  Hyderabad.  (4)  Bengal,  Orissa,  JMid- 
napnr,  Banknra,  and  Champarun  districts:  Chntia  aSTagpur, Manblinm, 
Singbhum,  Udaipur,  and  Darjeeling.  (5)  Central  Provinces:  Chat- 
tisgarh,  Hagpnr,  Jabalpur  divisions,  and  Upper  Godavari  district.  (0) 
Central  India,  Ajinere-Merwara  district.  (7)  Bombay,  Dharwar,  Bel- 
ganm,  and  Kaladgi  districts,  and  Kattiawar.  (8)  Punjab,  Bannn, 
Peshawar,  Hazara,  Eawal  Pindi,  Jhelum,  Kangra,  Umballa,  and  Gnr- 
gaon  districts.  (9)  Northwestern  Provinces : Bijnor  and  Naini  districts. 

Gold  of  considerable  purity  is  found  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of 
Lower  Burmah,  especially  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  in  Tennasscrim. 
Specimens  have  been  found  of  quality  equal  to  average  Australian 
gold.  Gold  occurs  also  in  Upper  Burma,  near  Bhamo,  and  an  applica- 
tion has  recently  been  made  for  a license  to  prospect  for  it  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Wuntho,  in  the  Katha  district. 

Kecord  also  exists  of  gold  in  Assam.  • 

The  production  is  nowhere  considerable  except  in  Mysore  and  the 
Wynaad,  where  mining  operations  have  been  started  under  European 
management. 

Speculative  enterprises  have  recently  been  started  in  parts  of  Clmtia 
Nagpur,  in  Bengal.  None  of  these,  however,  have  gone  further  than 
the  jirospecting  state,  excepting,  perhaps,  two  mines  in  Lohardugga, 
where  the  deputy  commissioner  of  Clmtia  Nagpur  reports  two  mines  at 
work.  The  native  method  of  obtaining  gold  is  almost  universally  the 
washing  of  auriferous  sands  from  the  beds  of  rivers.  The  practice  of 
washing  for  it  in  the  streams  of  the  Seoni  district  has  of  late  been  aban- 
doned. Eecently  operations  were  initiated  for  gold  mining  in  the 
Sonakham  tract  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Bilaspur  district,  but 
have,  it  is  understood,  proved  fruitless,  rrospecting’operations  in  the 
Sainbali)ur  district  have  sliown  tliat  no  large  veins  exist.  There  are 
certain  remains  of  ancient  mine  workings  in  Mysore,  and  in  the  Eaichur- 
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Doab,  Tlydorabacl.  The  Hyderabad  (Deccan)  com])aiiy  have  receiilly 
applied  for  leases  to  work  certain  iniw«i‘S  in  the  latter  provinces;  <iuartz 
also  seems  to  have  been  crushed  for  ^old  in  Singbhum  and  in  parts  of 
the  Haij>'ir  Hills  in  Patna,  in  Benj^al,  and  the  Jashpur  State.  (See 
London  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  richest  gold  mine  in  India  is  its  hoarded  treasure.  The  follow- 
ing article  on  hoai'ding  in  India  is  taken  from  the  London  Bankers'’ 
Magazinoj  Vol.  LVi.,  July  to  December,  1893,  x>p.  200-213. 

HOARDING  IN  BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  history  of  hoarding  in  British  India  is  full  of  interest.  It  is  history  itself, 
it  is  social  habit  as  well,  not  to  speak  of  material  and  other  conditions,  such  as  the 
kind  of  ruler  and  the  methods  of  governing.  One  circumstance  which  has  helped 
the  ingathering  of  gold  and  silver  in  India  lias  been  the  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  for  centuries.  The  metals  paid  to  India  have  remained  and  gone  into  hoard 
to  a vast  extent.  We  are  told  that  Pliny,  whose  death  took  place  in  T9  A.  D.,  com- 
plained that  India  drew  from  the  great  Roman  Empire  no  less  than  5,000,000  ses- 
terces per  year,  or  about  £510,000  sterling.  In  a book  of  travels  published  in  1699  by 
a Frenchman,  M.  Bernier,  who  lived  some  time  at  the  court  of  Delhi  and  made  areport 
of  the  commereial  relations  of  India  to  Colbert,  the  great  French  statesman,  it  is 
stated  that  “ the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world,  after  circulating  for  some  time, 
finally  flow  to  India,  as  into  an  abyss  from  which  there  is  no  return.’^ 

It  may  be  asked  to  what  the  sj'stem  of  hoarding  is  to  be  attributed.  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  an  Anglo-Indian  authority,  says  it  arises  from  habits  induced  by  ages  of 
misgovernment.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  no  adequate  means  of  investing 
money  has  been  open  to  this  thickly  peopled  country;  that  o])pressiou  and  violence 
have  been  rife;  that  no  confidence  or  feeling  of  safety  has  existed,  and  that  the 
hoarding  of  coin  is  the  only  form  of  saving  known  to  the  natives.  The  h.abit  has 
been  of  very  long  growth,  and  Orientals  are  not  easily  moved  out  of  their  orbit. 
Sir  David  Barbour  gave  interesting  evidence  before  the  royal  commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  recent  changes  in  the  relative  values  of  the  i>recious  metals, 
otherwise  known  as  the  gold  and  silver  commission,  on  the  subject  of  hoarding,  of 
which  he  appears  to  have  made  a study.  He  said  that  it  was  beyond  question  that 
there  was  a large  amount  of  hoarding  both  of  gold  and  silver.  Gold  and  silver  are 
hoarded  in  the  form  of  bullion  or  coin,  and  frequently  the  metal  is  made  into  orna- 
ments and  partly  used  for  the  purpose  of  ornament  and  partly  kejit  as  a hoard,  it 
being  impossible  to  discriminate  between  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  ornaments 
a,nd  their  use  simply  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding.  Natives  prefer  to  invest  their 
means  in  the  form  of  ornaments  for  their  families,  because  it  is  a hoard,  besides 
being  also  a source  of  gratification  to  them  to  possess  these  ornaments.  As  natives 
get  wealthy  they  prefer  gold,  and  a wealthy  man  chooses  ornaments  of  gold  for  his 
familj’'  rather  than  silver.  The  very  poorest  classes  use  ornaments  made  of  some 
base  metal,  neither  gold  nor  silver,  although  there  may  be  some  silver  in  it.  It  is 
very  much  a question  of  the  position  of  the  family  as  regards  wealth. 

The  amount  of  such  hoarding  for  the  half  century  previous  to  1885  was  estimated 
by  Sir  David  Barbour  to  be  £130,000,000  of  gold  and  £170,000,000  of  silver  or, 
together,  £300,000,000,  and  is  exclusive  of  hoards  previous  to  1835.  This  sum  rep- 
resents the  greater  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  imports  during  the  half  century  in 
question,  and  it  is  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  coinage  in  circulation  in  the 
wuu-ld,  estimated  by  Dr.  Sootbeer  at  £1,000,000,000. 

The  money  thus  hoarded  is  withdrawn  from  circulation  without  any  intention, 
unless  under  very  special  circumstances,  of  returning  it  to  circulation  again.  Noth- 
ing but  some  special  circumstance  or  pressing  necessity  would  indue#  those  who 
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hoard  to  turn  it  into  coin  again  or  to  take  it  out  of  hoard.  War  would  probably 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  hoarding  by  adding  to  the  insecurity.  No  mere  induce- 
ment of  profit  within  ordinary  limits  would  bring  out  the  hoards,  although  a very 
large  increase  of  interest  might,  but  no  such  high  rate  is  likely  to  be  offered. 

■ It  was  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  how  much  of  these  hoards  was  lost 
through  being  hidden  and  not  to  be  found  again.  In  Delhi  there  used  to  be  a con- 
sumption of  gold  in  conne#tion  Avith  “pawn”  which  is  the  signal  for  you  to  leave 
after  an  interview,  and  there  is  some  gold  used  for  ornament  in  this  way.  A sum  of 
£100  a day  Avas  used  in  Delhi  alone  in  manufacture  connected  Avith  “pawn,”  Avhich 
was  lost  forever.  There  are  said  to  be  considerable  stores  of  gold  and  silver  con- 
nected Avith  the  temples  in  southern  India. 

In  tAveuty-five  years  it  is  believed  that  about  tivo-thirds  of  £6,6-10,000  worth  of 
silver  haA'o  been  absorbed  by  the  natiAm  iiopulation  living  in  Simla  and  in  the  hills. 
The  hill  tribes  and  hill  natives  are  more  given  to  hoarding  than  the  people  in  the 
plains,  and  the  people  of  Simla  h.avehad  special  opportunities  for  hoarding  in  recent 
year^,  as  so  many  Anglo-Indians  reside  there  during  the  year  and  circulate  their 
money.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  there  is  more  hoarding  in  the  outer  and  hill 
portions  of  ciAulization  than  in  the  more  inlying  ]>arts  among  the  plains.  The 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  used  by  the  hill  women  of  late  has  been  a sub- 
j^t  of  observation  and  remark,  and  evidences  a state  of  growing  wealth  in  that 
locality. 

When  money  is  drawn  from  a hoard,  it  is  usually  j)ledged,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  the  native  banker  or  money-lender,  and  the  native  banker  might  either  sell 
that  silA'er  again,  if  he  obtained  possession  of  it,  or  he  might  send  it  to  the  mint. 
During  the  years  of  the  great  famine  in  Madras  and  Bombay  a large  amount  of  gold 
was  sent  from  India  to  England,  among  which  AV'as  a quantity  of  gold  from  India 
Avhich  was  evidently  composed  of  ornaments  melted  doAvn.  These  coins,  Avhich 
wore  brought  to  the  Bombay  mint  for  coinage,  were  natiA'e  coins,  whicfi  are  not 
legal  tender,  as  a rule,  in  British  India.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  numer- 
ous uativm  States  which  exercise  the  right  of  coining,  Avhich  they  are  tenacious  of 
as  a sovereign  privilege.  The  principal  native  State  Avith  a coinage  is  Hyderabad. 
Holker’s  goA^ernment  has  coinages  at  Indore,  Bhopal,  and  Travancore,  Avhich  are  of 
a small  amount. 

The  annexed  list  will  shoAA'  the  amount  of  nativ^e  coins  and  ornaments  tendered 
for  coinage  in  the  Bombay  mint  from  1854-’55,  and  it  Avill  throAA"  light  on  the  opera- 
tion of  AvithdraAving  hoards  from  their  concealment. 


Bombay  Mint. — Avpendix  D. — Gold  and  Sila^er  Comaiission. 


Tears. 

Kative 

coins. 

Ornaments. 

Total. 

Tears. 

Native 

coins. 

Ornaments. 

Total. 

1854-’55..-. 

jRg. 

15,  81,  000 

Its. 

4,  69,  000 

JRs. 

20, 50, 000 

1870-’71 . . . 

lis. 

20,  74,  000 

Jtn. 

72, 000 

Itx. 

21,  46, 000 

1855-’5C.... 

10,  58, 000 

2,  31, 000 

12,  89,  000 

1871-’72... 

10,  88, 000 

12.  50,  000 

23,  38,  000 

185C-’57 

3, 13,  000 

2,  23,  000 

5,  30,  000 

1872-’73... 

15,  73,  000 

28,  80, 000 

44, 53,  000 

1857-’58.... 

2, 02, 000 

50,  000 

2,  52,  000 

1873-’74.. . 

23,  96,  000 

12,  17.000 

36, 13,  000 

1858  ’53.... 

4,  48,  000 

15,  000 

4,  03, 000 

1 874-75... 

7,  90,  000 

3,  63,  000 

11,53,000 

1859-’00. . . . 

2,  25,  000 

2,  24, 000 

4,  49,  000 

187,5-’76... 

7, 10, 000 

75,  000 

7,  85,  000 

18G0-G1.... 

1,  27, 000 

2, 49,  000 

3,  76,  000 

187G-’77... 

20,  000 

8, 52,  000 

8,  72, 000 

J8G1-G2 

]8G2-’G:( 

1,53,  000 
49,  000 

12,  22,  000 
47, 000 

13,75,  000 
96,  000 

1877- ’78... 

1878- ’79... 

47, 00, 000 

1.24,00,  000 
1, 16,  00,000 

1.2t,00.000 

1,83,00. 000 

]8G3-’G4.... 

37,  000 

1,  G3, 000 

2,  00,  0(10 

1879-'80... 

43,  00,  000 

92,  00, 000 

1,  37, 00, 000 

18G4-’G5.... 

2,  000 

2,  000 

1880-’81... 

23, 50, 000 

10,  00,  000 

35, 50, 000 

1865- 'GO.... 

74,  000 

74,  000 

1881-'82... 

1,00, 000 

4,  00,  000 

5, 00, 000 

180G-G7 

3, 3G,  000 

3,  36,  000 

1882-’83... 

15, 50, 000 

50.  000 

14, 00,  000 

18G7-’G8 

19,  75,  000 

1,53,  000 

21,28, 000 

1883-’84... 

1, 25,  000 

50, 000 

1,75, 000 

1868-’G9.... 

49,  23, 000 

1,G5,  000 

20,  88, 000 

1884-85... 

16,  25, 000 

18,75,  000 

35,  00, 000 

]809-’70.... 

20, 18,  000 

1,74,000 

21,94,000 

1885-’86... 

2,  00, 000 

3, 25, 000 

5, 25, 000 
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It  will  1)6  observed  iVoiii  the  above  st<it(Miu'iit  that  in  times  of  scarcity  aiul  famine 
a coiisidoral)1e  quantity  of  silver  ornaments  lias  found  its  way  to  the  mint.  During 
the  period  of  the  great  famine  in  1877  and  the  following  years,  for  example,  large 
quantities  of  sucli  ornaments  were  minteil.  In  three  years,  as  will  be  seen,  no  less 
than  Rx.  1,500,000  were  thus  turned  into  money. 

One  who  describes  the  hoard  of  the  Maharajah  of  Eiirdwan  gives  as  well  a good 
idea  of  the  origin  of  hoarding  in  the  far-off  days  when  robbers  abounded,  and  when 
life  and  limb,  property  and  possessions  were  unsafe,  'riirough  fear,  he  says,  that 
the  Mahrattas  might  take  away  whatever  they  found  in  the  bouse,  and  that  the 
householders  would  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  it  was  thought  necessary  in 
those  days  to  keep  a large  amount  of  savings  underground  for  time  of  need. 
Besides,  in  the  time  of  the  ISIogul  emperors,  the  country  was  not  so  sale  as  it  is  now- 
adays under  the  British  rule,  and  there  was  no  other  wuiy  of  investment  than  buying 
landed  property,  precious  metals,  jewels,  etc. 

As  they  used  to  have  large  sums  in  cash,  and  also  because  the  people  of  those  days 
did  not  have  the  same  confidence  in  the  government  of  the  country  as  they  have 
now,  they  preferred  keeping  their  savings  in  hard  cash  within  easy  reach  and  in 
the  shape  of  precious  stones  and  metals. 

Ladies  of  the  Hindoo  household  were,  as  a rule,  uneducated  in  those  days  (and  the 
majority  of  them  are  still  no  better),  and  for  their  benefit  it  was  not  thought  proper 
to  invest  in  securities,  as  w'hen  there  was  no  male  member  in  a family  it  would  bo 
hard  for  the  unedueated  ladies  to  deal  with  the  securities  or  other  investments 
which  might  necessitate  their  appearing  in  court  and  undergoing  some  exi)euses  to 
get  their  just  dues  from  the  court,  in  addition  to  the  degradation  they  wmuld  have 
to  submit  to. 

Another  reason  why  people  (especially  poorer  people  who  can  not  save  more  than 
100  or  200  rupees  and  have  some  ornaments)  like  to  leave  for  their  wives  and  fiuni- 
lies  behind  them  hard  eash  and  ornaments  is  that  they  can  not  afford  to  have  iron 
safes  or  strong  boxes  to  keep  their  money  in  in  the  shape  of  currency  and  promissory 
notes.  They  generally  put  their  things  within  brass  lotas  or  Bahugunas,  and  then 
bury  them  underground  somewhere  in  the  room  they  sleep  in;  as  a rule  they  prefer 
the  ground  below  their  beds  for  that  purpose.  Often  disused  wells  or  other  out-of- 
the-way  places  are  also  used  in  this  way. 

A report  made  by  an  officer  of  the  Indian  x)ost-office  in  1886  showed  that  a native 
prince  was  at  present  hoarding  gold  at  the  rate  of  £40,000  or  £50,000  a year.  lie 
set  apart  a very  large  sum  of  money  (in  silver)  for  conversion  into  gold,  and  every 
mouth  between  40,000  and  45,000  rupees’  worth  of  gold  mohurs  are  purchased  by 
agents  in  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  certain  other  jilaces,  and  dispatched  in  secrecy  to 
a certain  native  banker  who  acts  as  his  treasurer.  The  gold  is  deposited  in  a strong 
vault  or  room  specially  set  apart  for  it.  The  value  of  the  mohur  is  about  30s.,  and 
it  is  like  a rupee,  only  it  is  of  gold  instead  of  silver. 

Another  reported  case  of  hoarding  was  that  of  two  native  princes  recently  Avho, 
it  was  believed,  had  loft  as  much  as  £4,000,000  each.  They  certainly  left  large  hoards, 
but  it  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  bo  ascertained  how  much  was  in  silver  and 
how  much  in  gold.  As  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  to  hoard,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  one  of  those  princes  took  a loan  from  the  government  of  India  in  1877  of  £500,000 
and  at  that  time  he  must  have  been  in  possession  of  a largo  hoard  himself.  But  it 
is  very  often  a point  of  honor  with  the  family  not  to  break  into  the  lioard,  and  they 
prefer  to  borrow  rather  than  touch  the  hoard,  which  is  treated  like  a family  picture, 
not  to  be  sold  if  possible.  The  whole  of  the  loan  taken  by  the  prince  referred  to 
was  not  repaid  in  1886;  but  the  year  before  (1885),  when  he  had  to  make  a payment 
to  the  government  of  India  for  a purpose  in  which  he  was  interested,  and  he  was 
asked  when  he  could  make  the  payment,  a payment  of  £150,000,  he  said,  “at  any 
moment;”  that  is,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  paying  £150,000  at  a moment’s  notice, 
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The  existence  of  a very  large  hoard  was  discovered  lately  on  the  death  of  the 
maharajah  of  Burdwan.  The  extent  of  the  gold  and  silver  hoarded  even  no  mem- 
ber of  the  family  could  tell,  so  extensive  was  it.  In  recent  years  £230,000  of  silver 
was  withdrawn  from  the  hoard  of  the  niaharajah,  but  that  was  not  tlie  whole 
amount.  The  silver  coins  withdrawn  must  have  been  coined  before  1835,  because 
they  were  Sihka  rupees,  of  which  none  have  been  coined  since  1835.  This  confirms 
the  conclusion  come  to  on  other  grounds  as  well,  that  an  immense  amount  of  the  hoard- 
ing is  anterior  to  the  year  1835,  at  which  time  statistics  of  the  im})ort  of  the  precious 
metal  began  to  be  prej)ared.  It  was  in  the  same  year  (1835)  that  gold  ceased  to  be 
a legal  tender  in  India. 

Reverting  to  the  hoard  of  the  maharajah  of  Burdwan,  a letter  was  submitted  to 
the  royal  commission  on  the  subject  of  the  hoard.  The  letter,  as  published,  wisely 
bears  no  name,  as  the  communication  was  confidential  on  a matter  of  so  much 
moment,  and  attended  with  so  much  necessity  for  secrecy.  A description  is  given  in 
the  following  terms  of  the  several  treasure  houses  in  the  estate,  their  dimensions, 
and  their  contents.  There  are  three  rooms  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Tosh- 
akhana. 

One  targe  room,  measuring  about  48  feet  in  length,  14  feet  6 inches  in  breadth,  and 
13  feet  9 inches  in  height,  where  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  ornaments  sot  with 
precious  stones,  are  kept,  'these  articles  are  kept  in  almirahs  and  boxes  of  all 
descriptions,  and  also  some  gold  plates  and  cups,  ihalees,  and  katoralis,  as  well  as 
washing  bowls,  jugs,  etc. 

'Phere  is  another  room,  where  silver  thalees  and  katoralis,  rakabees,  aierdan, 
golappas,  nemokdan,  drinking  glasses  of  silver,  gliarras,  lotas,  washing  sets,  and 
all  other  things  for  ordinary  use  are  kept,  the  room  measuring  in  length  17  feet  9 
inches ; breadth,  15  feet  6 inches,  and  height,  13  feet  9 inches. 

These  rooms  are  under  lock,  and  the  doors  of  the  rooms  having  been  bricked  up, 
and  no  list  being  in  existence  of  their  contents,  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  contents 
could  not  be  given.  Of  the  contents  of  the  latter  room  an  inA^entory  Avas  made,  and 
they  would  come  up  to  about  80,695  tolahs  of  silver,  valued  at  Bs.  80,695. 

There  are  four  other  rooms. 

One  of  these  has  lately  been  fitted  up  since  the  estate  came  under  the  court,  and 
contains  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  ornaments  set  Avith  precious  stones,  gold 
ornaments,  and  throne,  etc.,  which  would  come  up  to  about  10.142  tolahs,  A^alued  at 
Bs.  1,62,278  (at  the  rate  of  16  rupees  per  tolah).  The  room  is  about  6 feet  6 inches 
in  length;  breadth,  12  feet  9 inches,  and  height,  12  feet  3 inches. 

The  second  and  the  third  rooms  (known  as  the  under-roker  room,*or  reserve  treas- 
ury), one  being  for  the  Zamindari  property  and  another  for  Debutter,  are  the  treas- 
ury where  current  collection  of  the  estate  is  kept,  as  Avell  as  the  goA’-ernmeut  securi- 
ties and  debentures.  The  size  of  the  Zamindari  treasury  is,  in  length,  22  feet  9 
inches;  breadth,  12  feet  9 inches;  height,  12  feet  3 inches,  while  that  of  the  Debutter 
treasury  is — length,  6 feet  9 inches;  breadth,  15  feet,  and  height,  12  feet  3 inches. 

The  fourth  room  measures  about  22  feet  6 inches  in  length;  breadth,  15  feet,  and 
height,  12  feet  3 inches,  Avliere  there  arc  two  large-sized  A’aults  prepared  for  hoard- 
ing the  current  silver  coin,  and  since  the  year  1267  B.  C.  some  inouey  AA'as  from  time 
to  time  put  in  and  taken  out  by  the  Maharajah  Mahtab  Chund  Bahadoor  for  tlio 
expenses  of  emergent  and  extraordinary  nature,  such  as  the  late  Maharajah  Aftab 
Chund  Bahadoor’s  marriage,  Lala  Burr  Keliari  Kapur's  marriage,  and  buying  landed 
properties.  Wlien  ho  died  about  1 lakh  Avas  loft  in  one  of  the  vaults.  In  the  time 
of  Maharajah  Aftab  Chund  Baliadoor  that  sum  Avas  taken  out  and  ]»laced  at  the 
reserve  treasury;  so  there  is  no  money  in  them  noAV.  'Phero  is  one  small  vault  in  the 
room  8uppo.sed  to  liavo  contained  some  9,990  or  10,000  gold  mohurs  of  all  deserip- 
tioms,  one  kind  knoAvn  as  Fogpoori,  another  Moorshidahadi,  and  sovereigns  Avorth 
in  all  about  Bs.  1,60,000.  The  accumulation  of  these  coins  Avas  begun  by  the 
Maharajah  'Pago  Chund  Bahadoor  and  continued  up  to  tlie  time  of  the  Maharajiih 
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Malitab  Chmid,  who  iiiiulo  this  Viuilfc  and  ki!])!.  tlioin  in  it.  Tliis  room  has  also  been 
]()(d<((d,  and  tho  door  is  briidasd  up.  This  room  is  known  as  tlie  Kona  liawze.  All 
tlieso  above  treasure  rooms  are.  situated  in  the  apartment  known  as  “Raj  Mohal,”  at 
])resent  occupied  by  the  Maharanee. 

Tliere  is  onii  tesliakhana  situated  in  another  a])artment  called  “Rnn<f  Mohnl,” 
wliere  ornaments  belonp;ing  to  different  gods  of  the  family  are  kept,  and  silver 
lhalecs,  sapahis,  etc.,  for  the  ladigions  pur])ose,  the  value  of  which  is  not  known,  us 
tlie  room  has  been  kept  locked  and  sealed. 

Another  room  called  Bara  Haivze  contains  several  vaults,  and  is  situated  in  the 
apartment  called  Jattralchanda,  measuring  about— length,  32  feet;  breadth,  2.5  feet, 
and  height,  12  feet  9 inches.  This  room  is  locked  and  its  doors  briedeed  uj),  so  that 
the  amount  of  silver  it  contains,  or  oven  the  number  of  vaults,  is  not  known. 

The  amount  known  to  have  been  drawn  from  these  vaults  during  the  times  of  tho 
Maharajahs  Mahtab  Chund  and  Aftab  Chund  Ibihadoors  is  about  Bs.  23,00,000,  and 
out  of  this  sum  about  Ba.  10,75,000  has  been  invested  in  lauded  properties, 
Ba.  5,00,000  in  government  securities,  and  Bs.  200,000  in  Hamalayan  railway  deben- 
tures. 

It  is  believed  that  these  silver  coins  were  hoarded  by  the  Maharajah  Tejclumd  Eaha- 
door  and  his  wife,  Maharanee  Komal  Coomari  Thacoranee,  after  him,  year  a fter  year, 
beginning  from  1211  Bengali  era;  that  is,  from  the  time  when  the  putloni  system 
was  first  introduced,  Accoi'ding  to  the  custom  of  the  Burdwau  Raj  family  the  cus- 
tody of  these  valuables  was  left  to  the  Maharanee  for  the  time  being,  but  the  vaujts 
were  never  opened  except  in  the  presence  of  tlie  Maharajah. 

When  any  sum  was  drawn  out,  only  some  relations  and  trustworthy  servants  were 
admitted  into  the  room  and  vault.  Treasurers  and  dewans  used  to  be  present  out- 
side the  room  or  appartuieut  where  the  sum  drawn  was  sent  out,  and  female  guards 
]daced  in  the  passage  for  the  purpose  of  weighing,  counting,  and  bagging  it  before 
it  was  sent  to  the  mint. 

A part  of  tho  above-mentioned  gold  coins,  and  all  the  silver  coins,  bear  as  date 
the  nineteenth  year  of  Shaha  Alum’s  reign.  They  were  all  coined  at  Moorshedebad. 

.Jewelry  is  also  extensively  hoarded.  It  is  a favorite  form  of  ornament  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  indulge  in  such  a luxury,  and  dowries  are  often  composed  of  it 
alone,  and  to  be  more  or  less  costly  according  to  the  rank  and  caste  of  the  family 
concerned.  Hoards  bring  no  interest  to  their  owners,  and  they  thus  escape  payment 
of  income  tax,  being  ranged  among  the  nonearuing  commodities  while  in  a state  of 
hoard. 

Coined  money,  if  of  the  current  coinage,  is  a useful  form  of  hoard  when  necessity 
imi)elsits  quitting  the  place  of  concealment.  It  is  believed,  says  an  Indian  author- 
ity, that  10,000,000  are  treasured  up  in  British  sovereigns,  mainly  in  the  Bombay 
presidency,  where  the  coins,  because  they  bear  thoimpression  of  St.  George  and  the 
dragon,  appear  to  be  valued  on  religious  grounds.  The  native  silver  coin  most 
hoarded  is  the  sicca,  or  sikka,  rupee,  and  the  gold  coin  is  the  niohur. 

The  commonest  or  lowest  kind  of  ornament  is  the  bangle  or  bracelet.  Then  there 
are  brooches  and  torques,  armlets,  anklets,  and  such  like.  There  is  gold  in  lumps, 
such  as  cubes  and  octahedrons,  as  well.  The  gods  of  the  country  take  up  a larf>-e 
quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  for  India  is  a religious  country,  and 
devotees  are  rii'e. 

There  are  between  200,000  and  300,000  native  bankers  in  India.  There  are  also 
local  money-lenders,  resembling  the  gombeenmen  in  Ireland  who  lend  to  the  peas- 
antry. These  local  money-lenders  advance  on  a petty  scale  to  the  ryots,  but  it  is  not 
always  done  in  coin.  A money-lender  advances  to  a cultivator  so  much  grain,  and 
the  understanding  is  that  he  is  paid  back  in  grain,  with  a certain  addition,  at  har- 
vest time. 

As  to  the  question  what  influence  it  would  have  on  the  disposition  to  hoard  if 
there  were  a currency  common  to  India  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  either  by  general 
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bimetallism  or  by  giving  India  a gold  currency,  Sir  David  Darbour  said  at  the  Com- 
mission that  he  did  not  think  it  wonld  have  this  ellect  to  any  material  extent,  because 
the  hoarding  depended  on  the  disposition  and  the  habits  of  the  i^eople,  and  by  intro- 
dncing  one  form  of  currency  rather  than  another  you  did  not  change  the  habits  and 
dispositions  of  the  people. 

The  British  Government  tried  to  draw  out  the  hoards  in  1882  by  offering  tempting 
rates  for  the  money  thus  out  of  circulation,  but  no  response  came  from  the  natives. 
It  ."viipears,  however,  that  the  recently  established  savings  banks  have  done  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  gathering  in  native  deposit  money,  for  there  \vere  lately,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  no  fewer  than  6,151  savings-bank  institutions  in  India, 
with  a balance  of  no  less  than  6,577,737  tens  of  rupees  at  deposit. 

A good  deal  of  capital,  but  how  much  is  not  known,  has  been  invested  in  cotton 
mills  and  other  mills  in  India,  but  Government  securities  have  not  been  mnch 
cultivated  by  the  natives  from  fear  of  their  varying  values.  In  the  meantime  hoard- 
ing continues,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  through  the  impetus  given  to  trade  at 
the  time  of  the  American  war  of  secession  great  additions  were  made  to  hoards  at 
that  period  owing  to  the  prosperity  arrived  at  through  increased  cotton-growing. 
The  committee  appointed  to  iuipiire  into  the  Indian  currency  rei>orted  as  to  the 
probable  effects  of  hoards  on  the  silver  qiiestion.  They  maintained  that  coined 
rupees,  of  which  the  hoards  were  said  chieOy  to  consist,  would  be  unaffected,  except 
in  so  far  as  any  further  fall  in  their  gold  value  would  be  prevented,  but  that  the 
uncoined  silver  and  ornaments  wonld  cease  to  bo  convertible  into  rupees,  and 
would  certainljr  be  depreciated  in  value.  As  the  transaction  of  converting  silver 
ornaments  or  hoarded  silver  into  monoj'  was  not  at  the  present  time  effected  by  the 
owner  himself  taking  them  or  sending  them  to  the  mints  for  conversion  into  rupees, 
but  through  the  intervention  of  the  village  money-lender,  the  committee  said  that 
it  had  been  asserted  that  uncoined  silver  wonld  still  be  converted  into  money  in  the 
same  fashion.  They  said  this  was  no  doubt  true,  but  that  it  was  obvious  Ihe  orna- 
ments would  not  be  converted  on  terjus  as  favorable  to  the  seller.  They  added  that 
they  thought  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  closing  of  the  mints  wonld  in  this 
case  dexu'eciate  the  silver  ornaments  and  the  uncoined  silver  hoarded  by  the  i>cople 
of  India. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  will 
be  received  by  the  conservative  natives  of  India,  and  how  far  and  in  what  direction 
it  will  affect  the  extensive  hoarding  which  still  prevails  within  the  wide  dominion 
of  British  India.  It  was  stated  belbre  the  silver  commission  by  the  iinancial  secre- 
tary of  the  Government  of  India  that  the  absorption  of  gold  and  silver  into  India 
had  been  in  the  last  live  years  (1882-1886,  both  inclusive)  23,000,000  tens  of  rnxiees 
in  each  metal,  including  in  the  silver  the  coined  silver,  a great  deal  of  which  is  for 
hoarding.  This  mc.'ins  that  the  imx)orts  of  gold  and  silver  still  go  to  swell  the 
Uoarding,  and  thus  xniss  in  groat  measure  out  of  circulation. 

There  seems  to  he  some  reason  tor  liopiiig  tliat  the  quantity  of  silver 
now  obtainable  for  a tola  (180  g-rains  Troy)  of  gold  will  lure  the  hoarded 
yellow  metal  of  India  from  its  hiding  places.  Ou  this  subject  the  Lon- 
don Statist  of  May  19,  189-1,  says: 

For  some  lime  past  the  natives  of  India  have  been  selling  gold  for  export,  but  quite 
lately  the  sales  have  become  large,  and  the  signs  are  that  they  will  increase  in  the 
early  Ihtnre.  Eormerly  a tola  ol‘  gold  was  sold  in  India  at  from  15  to  16  rnx)ces.  The 
tola,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  ])assing,  is  the  same  weight  .as  the  rupee:  practically, 
thenffore,  gold  was  to  silver  in  India  very  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  was  in  France. 
Gra<lnally  tlie  price  has  risen  until  at  the  end  of  last  week  the  tola  sold  for  31  nqu'es. 
Naturally  the  natives,  seeing  lhe])rice  almost  doubled,  have  been  tem])ted  to  sell, 
aii(|  quite  recently,  as  already  said,  the  sales  have  become  large.  If  this  goes  on  we 
may  be  about  to  witness  a very  groat  change  in  Eurox>e.  According  to  the  statistics 
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of  Indian  trade  for  the  tliirty-threo  years  ended  with  March,  1892,  India  imported 
ami  kept  during  the  tliirty-tliree  years  about  120,000,000  sterling  in  gold.  Previousiy 
there  must  iiave  been  a vast  a(!cnmnlation  of  tlie  metal  in  India,  and  during  the  j)ast 
two  years  the  hoarding  has  been  somewhat  added  to.  It  is  clear,  tliercfore,  that  the 
stock  of  gold  existing  in  India  at  present  must  be  enormous,  oven  allowing  for  all  the 
waste  and  all  the  loss  that  must  have  occurred. 


CANJ  DA. 

Tlie  iiroductioii  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Doniinion  of  Canada  in  the 
years  188G-18DL,  was,  according  to  the  Annual  Itcport  of  the  ecolog- 
ical Survey  of  Canada,  181)0-’Ul,  Ottawa,  1893: 


Years. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

AVoight. 

Arable.* 

AVeiglit. 

Value. 

1886 ...  

Ounces. 
70,  879 
GO,  270 
01,  310 
72,  328 
04,  040 
51,  303 

$1, 330,  442 
1,178,037 
1,098,  010 
1, 295, 159 
1, 149,770 
930,  014 

Ounces. 

$209,  090 
349, 330 
395,  377 
343, 848 
420,  602 
406,233 

1887 

1888 

1889 

383,  318 
400,  087 
414,  523 

1890 

1891 

*Kova  Scotia  gold  at  $19.50  j>er  ounce;  British  Columbia,  at  $17. 


The  production  of  gold  in  the  Dominion  in  1893  as  estimated  by  Mr. 
Elfric  Drew  Ingall,  cited  in  the  New  York  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  in  charge  of  the  division  of  mineral  industries  and  mines, 
was — gold  51,609  ounces,  of  the  value  of  -1927,244,  representing  1,395 
kilograms  tine,  and  silver,  414,975  ounces,  of  the  coining  value  of 
•1321,425,  representing  7,734  kilograms. 

The  production  of  gold  in  1892  in  the  Dominion  had  a value  of 
$907,601,  representing  1,365  kilograms;  and  silver,  an  estimated  com- 
mercial value  of  $269,489,  representing,  at  the  average  price  of  silver 
(78  cents)  during  the  year,  345,500  ounces  of  the  coining  value  of 
$446,700,  corresponding  to  10,748  kilograms. 

For  the  production  of  Canada  in  1892  this  Bureau  is  indebted  to 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Eichard  P.  Eotliwell,  of  New  York. 

PARTICULARS  OF  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  TKE  DOMINION. 

I.  CANADA  IN  GENERAL. 

[From  Board  of  Trade  Journ.al,  1893.] 

Next  in  importance  as  regards  value  among  the  minerals  now  being  worked  in 
Canada  is  gold,  the  production  of  which  is  confined  almost  eutirelj^  to  British 
Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia,  though  a small  quantity  is  annually  produced  in  Quebec, 
and  it  has  also  been  obtained  from  some  parts  of  Ontario.  It  may  be  that  when 
the  country  north  and  west  of  Lake  Superior  is  fully  explored,  valuable  deposits  of 
gold  may  bo  discovered,  as  it  is  known  to  exist  in  many  localities  and  has  been 
found  in  several  places  in  small  quantities.  A small  amount  of  gold  is  also  obtained 
each  year  from  the  Saskatchewan  River  near  Edmonton. 
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Gold  first  discovered  in  British  Coluiiihia  in  1857  in  the  Thompson  River,  near 
Nicoamen,  and  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1860  near  Tangier  Harbor,  since  which  date  the 
A'alue  of  the  production  in  the  latter  province  has  been  $9,877,603.  British  Colum- 
bia, since  1858,  has  produced  $53,113,127,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  but  as  only 
an  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  quantity  carried  away  in  private  hands,  the  actual 
amount  is  probably  larger. 

d’he  total  production  of  gold  in  Canada  was  valued  at  $1,140,776  in  1890,  as  com- 
pared with  $1,295,159  in  1889  and  $1,098,610  in  1888. 

II.  MINERAL  PRODUCTION  OF  ONTARIO  IN  1892. 

The  Toronto  Monetary  Times  for  the  29th  September  contains  tlie  fol- 
lowing ])articiilars  of  the  mineral  production  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
for  the  year  ended  the  31st  October,  1892,  extracted  from  the  second 
report  of  the  Ontario  bureau  of  mines : 

^ a * # * 

Gold-mining  was  fairly  active  during  the  year,  mostly  in  the  way  of  development. 
The  districts  w orked  wmre  Hastings  County,  East  Algoua,  and  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
Nine  companies  mined  3,710  tons  of  gold  oi-e,  valued  at  $36,900.  The  Ophir  mine,  north 
of  Thessalon,  was  bought  by  a Duluth  syndicate  for  $100,000,  and  several  shafts  sunk 
with  a good  show.  Treating  works  w’cre  beiug  erected  to  be  ready  in  August.  The 
Creighton  mines,  west  of  Sudbury,  had  63  men  at  work,  and  buildings  were  being 
erected.  Three  mines  were  being  worked  in  Hastings,  the  pyritic  ore  being  treated 
at  one  of  them  in  a Crawford  mill  with  satisfactory  yield. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  the  depreciation  of  silver,  nearly  all  the  silver  mines  in 
the  Lake  Superior  district  have  been  idle  all  through  1892. 

III.  GOLD-MINING  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA  IN  1892. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  results  of  the  gold-mining  industry 
of  ISTova  Scotia  in  1892  are  extracted  from  the  Cauadian  Mining 
Review : 

Pending  the  issue  of  the  official  figures  the  best  estimate  places  the  yield  of  gold 
for  1892  at  22,000  ounces,  as  against  23,391  for  1891. 

About  four-fifths  of  this  product  is  from  the  six  districts  of  Oldh.am,  Caribou 
(Moose  River),  Stormont,  Malaga,  Montagu,  and  Uniacke,  each  having  a yield  in 
excess  of  2,000  ounces. 

The  district  giving  the  largest  production  was  Oldham,  with  a total  of  3,100 
ounces.  This  is  tlie  largest  yield  in  the  history  of  this  district,  which  has  steadily 
increased  its  product  each  year  from  a total  of  only  824  ounces  in  1884  to  3,100  in 
1892. 

Caribou  and  Moose  River  have  a total  yield  approximating  3,000  ounces,  of  w'hich 
Caribou  has  about  twm-thirds  and  Moose  River  one-third. 

IV. — THE  PRECIOUS  METALS  OF  NEW  RRUNSWICK. 

Writingin  the  Cauadian  Gazette  for  the  1st  December,  1892,  a correspondent  gives 
the  following  accouut  of  the  wealth  of  New  Brunswick  in  respect  of  the  precious 
metals : 

For  some  time  the  attention  of  the  writer  has  been  directed  to  a section  of  New  . 
Brunswick  wdiich  lies  10  or  15  miles  to  the  north  of  Bathurst  on  the  Bay  of  Chalenr. 
In  this  di.strict  numerous  veins  or  beds  of  ore  have  been  found,  and  two  or  three 
companies  have  heretofore  been  organized  with  a view  to  “ selling  out.”  The  region 
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is  still  covered  by  forest,  Avliich  Las  boon  but  little  ])rospccted,  yet  it  bids  fair  at  no 
very  future  day  to  become  the  means  whereby  iiincli  ouii)loynient  may  hereafter  be 
given  to  the  industrious  persons  who  reside  on  the  shores  of  that  beautiful  bay. 

attention  has  been  specially  directed  to  the  part  of  this  nietalliferons  district 
which  is  intersected  by  tJie  Little  Nepisiqnit,  or  Mill  Stream,  asit  is  sometimes  called. 
At  a distance  of  about  9 miles  from  the  Intercolonial  Kailway  on  Kooky  Brook,  a 
branch  of  the  Little  Nepisiqnit,  a quartz  ledge,  17  feet  in  breadth,  crops  out  in  a 
bluff  of  moderate  elevation;  this  is  bounded  to  the  south  by  slates,  which  dip  at  a 
high  angle.  The  boundary  or  wall  of  this  quartz  ledge  to  the  north  appears  to  boa 
compact  felsitic  rock.  The  ledge  shows  ore  from  wall  to  wall.  The  ])redominant 
mineral  is  iron  sulphide,  while  the  sul])hido  of  lead  occurs  i7i  it  in  strings  or  bunches. 
The  yellow  sulphide  of  copper  is  also  found  scattered  through  it,  although  in  but 
small  quantities.  I did  not  notice  any  mass  of  rich  ore  on  the  face  toward  Kooky 
Brook,  but  no  part  of  the  quartz  ledge  for  its  whole  breadth  was  barren;  all  of  it 
showed  more  or  less  of  the  sulphides.  The  quartz  of  which  this  ledge  is  composed 
is  of  a blackish  or  bluish  black  color. 

Some  specimens  broken  by  my  companions  in  my  presejice,  along  the  face,  gave: 
Gold,  0.26  ounces  per  ton;  silver,  14.20  ounces. 

The  assay  in  this  case  was  made  by  Kicketts  & Banks,  the  well-known  chemists 
of  New  York.  Other  samples  from  the  cojitinuance  of  the  vein  taken  some  hundred 
feet  east  of  Rocky  Brook,  and  also  in  my  presence,  gave  as  follows;  Gold,  0.7  dwts. 
per  ton;  silver,  14.3  ounces;  lead,  12.03  per  cent. 

The  samples  in  this  case  weighed  3 pounds,  and  the  assay  was  made  by  Mr.  Mac- 
intyre,  F.  C.  S.,  of  St.  John. 

Another  specimen,  14J  ounces  in  weight,  also  taken  from  the  vein  in  my  presence 
and  assayed  by  the  last-named  chemist,  gav^  Gold,  0.87  dwt.  per  ton;  silver,  18.3 
ounces. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  ore  taken  from  an  opening  made  in  the  vein  a few  hundred 
feet  from  Rocky  Brook  were  forwarded  by  me  to  a friend  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  who 
had  an  assay  of  an  average  sample  of  it  made  by  Messrs.  Cookson  & Co.,  the  result 
being  7 per  cent  of  lead  and  37|  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  of  ore;  they  did  not  test  for 
gold.  Some  specimens  said  to  have  been  taken  from  this  vein  and  assayed  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Donald,  chemist,  of  Montreal,  gave  from  1 to  2 ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton,  the 
silver  in  some  cases  was  given  at  from  40  to  60  ounces  to  the  ton  of  ore.  I have  seen 
Mr.  Donald’s  assays  of  these  specimens,  but  they  were  sent  to  him  by  others,  of  which 
sending  I have  no  personal  knowledge,  as  was  the  case  in  the  other  instances  above 
referred  to. 

That  this  district  in  New  Brunswick  is  highly  metalliferous  is  shown  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a considerable  vein  of  magnetite  running  parallel  to  the  17-foot  ledge  above 
mentioned,  and  I have  also  seen  a vein  of  copper  and  iron  pyrites  about  3 feet  in 
width,  which  is  near  the  big  ledge,  and  undoubtedly  crosses  Rocky  Brook,  because 
when  I was  at  that  stream  last  year,  two  men  who  were  with  me  waded  up  the  brook 
and  returned  with  a fine  j)iece  of  cop^jer  ore  which  weighed  20  pounds  or  more. 
This  they  had  broken  off  a bowlder,  which  they  told  me  was  lyijig  in  the  brook. 

The  course  of  these  several  veins  is  nearly  east  and  west;  the  country  here  is 
Crown  land,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  it  is  covered  by  a vast  forest,  in  which  one 
might  travel  100  miles  without  striking  the  clearing  of  a solitary  settler. 

GOLD  MINING  IN  SA.SKATCIIEWAN. 

During  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  1892,  the  Imperial  Bank  at  Edmon- 
ton purchased  $5,200  worth  of  gold  amalgam.  In  the  twelvemonths  from  November 
.30,  1891,  to  November  .30,  1892,  the  amount  purchased  was  $6,700.  The  price  paid  is 
$15  an  ounce  if  the  quantity  is  an  ounce  or  over.  If  less  than  an  ounce  it  is  taken 
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at  the  rate  of  $14  an  ounce.  As  some  of  the  miners  who  take  out  the  larger  quanti- 
ties of  gold  prefer  to  send  it  on  their  own  account,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  total 
value  mined  last  year  Avould  not  be  short  of  $10,000  and  this  year  will  show  an 
equal  result. 

It  is  stated  that  this  gold  amalgam  consists  of  washings  of  the  auriferous  sand 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  North  Branch  Saskatchewan  River  not  far  from  Edmonton, 
in  the  territory  of  Saskatchewan.  It  has  been  treated  with  mercury,  and  the  prod- 
uct, as  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  bank,  consists  of  circular  disks  of  an  inch  or 
inch  aud  a half  diameter,  containing  90  per  cent  gold,  and,  say  5 per  cent  silver. 
Various  have  been  the  conjectures  as  to  the  exact  situation  of  the  rock  Irom  which 
these  golden  fragments  have  been  washed  down.  (Loudon  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

CJETINA. 

Concerning-  the  production  of  gold  in  China,  in  1892,  Mr.  Charles 
Deuby,  United  States  minister  to  that  Empire,  writes; 

No  statistics  as  to  the  production  of  gold  are  to  be  had.  The  estimated  amount 
last  year  (1892)  was  £1,080,000  ($5,255,820).  This  estimate  will  be  found  in  ‘'Les 
Aunales  des  Mines,”  a French  review.  Concerning  the  production  of  1893,  he  says 
simply,  “No  statistics.” 

For  a series  of  years  prior  to  1892  it  had  been  the  custom  of  this 
Bureau  to  estimate  the  production  of  gold  in  China  as  being  equal  to 
the  gold  bullion  exported  from  that  country  each  year  to  Great  Britain 
and  British  India.  The  practice  was  discontinued  in  1893  for  reasons 
stilted  in  the  Production  Bepq^  for  the  calendar  year  1892,  pp.  08-70. 
Whether  it  should  be  resumed  agiiin  involves  the  discussion  of  two 
questions : 

(1)  Does  China  iiroduce  gold  in  any  considerable  quantities? 

(2)  Do  the  exports  of  gold  bullion  from  the  country  alford  any  safe 
basis  for  an  estimate  of  such  production? 

The  dropping  of  China  in  the  last  report  of  this  Bureau  upon  the 
production  of  the  precious  metals  by  the  Director  (Mr.  E.  O.  Leech) 
from  the  list  of  gold-producing  countries  has  occasioned  a certain 
amount  of  criticism  in  this  country  and  Europe,  both  by  statisticians 
and  tlie  press. 

Thus  the  London  Economist  of  August  19,  1893,  observes: 

# # # * # # 

It  lias  long  been  :i  di,spntcd  question  as  to  wlietlier  or  not  China,  produces  any 
material  quantity  of  gold.  The  United  States  Director  of  the  Mint  used  to  credit 
her  with  <au  annual  production  of  between  £1,000,000  and  £2,000,000,  but  in  bis  last 
rejiort  be  stated  that  in  deference  to  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Soetbeer  and  other  statis- 
ticians, he  bad  ceased  to  credit  China  with  any  gold  production.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  Director’s  critics  have  been  mistaken,  for,  in  a report  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  issued  this  week,  Mr.  W.  Beauclerk,  of  our  legation,  at  I’okin,  states  that 
“a  large  aiuomit  of  gold  comes  to  Pekin  as  dust  from  the  w'ashings  on  the  Chinese 
side  of  the  Amoor  River.”  * * * 

Here  is  what  lUr.  Beauclerk  says  in  his  report: 

A large,  amount  of  gold  comes  to  Pekin  as  dust  from  the  washings  on  the  Chines 
side  of  the  Amoor  River,  and  ]>artly  smuggled  across  the  Russian  frontier.  It  is 
melted  down  in  Pekin  in  the  shape  of  small  biirs  of  10  taels  weight,  about  the  size 
of  a sponge-cake  linger  biscuit,  and  lias  noiiiiiially  a iierceutage  of  98^-  imre  gold. 
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The  recent  severe  lliictnations  in  (‘.xchiin<(0  liave  produced  nincli  ganihlin"'  in  gold 
here,  and  dondtless  elsewhere  in  China.  I•^)reign  hankers  buy  gold  bars  to  remit 
home  in  li(Mi  of  bills  of  exchange.  Ly  this  system  of  “legitimate  banking”  every 
transaction  is  covered  at  ()nco.  Native  bankc'cs  can  not  do  this,  so  they  liold  the 
gold  till  its  value  is  favorable  to  them,  trusting  to  luck  tluit  the.  exchange  may  not 
go  against  them  Itelbro  they  are  forced  to  part  with  their  bullion.  The  native 
banker  has  this  advantage  over  his  foreign  competitor,  that  tlie  latter  must  pur- 
chase gold  at  its  present  real  value,  wliilst  the  former  issues  i>aper  to  tlie  full 
amount  of  his  credit  and  retains  the  gold  until  it  is  at  a j)iemium. 

In  Pekin  there  must  be  a huge  amount  of  hoarded  gold,  for  the  officials  who,  in 
many  cases,  make  very  large  fortunes  out  of  their  places,  buy  gold  bars  and  secrete 
them,  fearing  to  put  their  money  into  l)anks,  because  their  8U])eriors  would  discov(!r 
its  existence  and  conliscate  the  whole  of  it.  Consequently,  the  officials  are  ready 
to  pay  a considerable  premium  for  gold  bars,  and  the  Pekin  market  for  gold  always 
ranges  from  1 per  cent  to  2 per  cent  higher  than  that  of  Shanghai.  When  silver  is 
very  cheap  and  gohi  correspondingly  dear,  the  possessors  of  tli(;se  hoards  of  gold 
realize  a part  of  their  property  and  buy  in  again  on  the  recurrence  of  a low  market 
(pp.  43,44). 

Other  references  to  the  existence  of  gold  in  China  by  Mr.  Beaiiclerk 
are  these: 

The  high  price  of  gold  in  the  west  has  caused  a large  efflux  of  the  yellow  metal 
from  China  in  the  shape  of  bullion  (p.  15). 

The  Yangtze  jiassenger  traffic  is  continually  increasing.  There  h.as  been  a large 
export  of  gold  in  expectation  that  the  xn-esent  low  value  of  silver  will  not  Ite 
Xieianauont  (x^-  17). 

jMr.  Beauclerk’s  testimony  is  very  recent  evidence  of  the  in'odiiction 
of  gold  in  China;  but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  fact  of  such  production 
was  not  questioned,  but  rather  insisted  upon,  in  the  last  production 
rei)ort  of  this  Bureau. 

Confirmatory  of  what  Mr.  Beaiiclerk  wrote  in  1893  is  what  Prof. 
Suess  wrote,  in  1877,  in  his  work,  I)ie  Zulcunft  des  Goldes  (The  Future 
of  Gold),  p.  327,  viz: 

Gold  is  produced  in  several  x>h'ices  in  China.  The  writer  Sung-Tsen  mentions  gold 
ob  tallied  from  mines,  gold  washed  from  the  sands  of  rivers,  and  gold  dug  from  wells 
in  xdains.  He  states  that  gold  is  x»roduced  in  over  one  hundred xilaces  in  the  emxjii  e, 
and  that  in  the  southwest  gold  mines  over  100  feet  deex>  are  met  with.  The  Kiu- 
cha-Kiang  or  River  of  Gold  sand  yields  almost  all  the  gold  of  the  river  sand.  At 
Po-tsching-tschen,  below  Li-kiang,  the  river  makes  a great  bend  of  about  500  li,  and 
is  there  dammed  in  several  xilaces  for  the  obtaining  of  gold.  In  Tschnanxie,  Tung- 
Tschnan,  in  Hn-kuang,  Lang-lin,  and  Scho-pn,  rich  sands  are  waffled.  There  .are 
gold  fields  at  Tan-Yai.  In  sonthei’n  Tarbary  gold  is  obtained  from  excavations.  In 
Honan  and  Kiang-si  wells  are  dug  in  the  x^lains,  and  a fine  sand  obtained  therefrom 
is  wa.shed. 

The  largest  part  of  the  empire  is,  as  Richthofen  informs  ns,  covered  with  sedi- 
mentary formations,  and  there  is  little  xirobability  of  the  occurrence  of  gold  in  these, 
'fhe  x>oxmlation  are  everywhere  acquainted  with  the  value  of  gold,  and  Suug-Tseu’s 
data  leave  no  doubt  that,  in  the  southwest,  at  least  in  the  entire  valley  of  the  Yau- 
tse-kiang,  the  exploitation  of  gold  is  well  advanced. 

China  must  not  be  classed  among  the  virgin  land  tracts.  It  exports  no  gold  only 
because  its  small  production  as  well  as  the  quantities  brought  thither  from  Califor- 
nia and  Australfa  is  taken  uxi  immediately  by  the  dense  x>ox)ulation,  and  disaxqiears 
in  internal  trade. 
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That  China  exj)orts  no  gold  is  not  true  now,  however  it  may  have 
been  in  1877,  when  Mr.  Suess  wrote  the  above. 

l^oback  {MUnz-Maas-uud  Gewichtshuch,  p.  412)  wrote  in  1876: 

Formerlj'^,  ami  to  some  extent  at  present,  gold  and  silver  bars  or  ingots  differing 
greatly  in  weight  and  A’^alue,  were  nsed  as  media  of  payment,  in  large  commercial 
transactions.  The  gold  bars  weigh  from  one-half  to  10  Hang,  gold  weight  (365.60 
grams),  and  are  generally  from  .920  to  .980  fine.  There  is  the  so-called  Pekin  gold 
.980  fine  and  Sn-tscheu-fu  gold  .970  fine.  In  Amoy  the  bars  are  small,  .960  to  .970 
fine. 

Tlie  following  extracts  from  an  article  by  Clark  Ellis,  entitled  “ Notes 
on  the  Progress  of  Mining  in  China,”  published  in  Vol.  XIX,  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  corroborates  the 
statement  of  the  writers  already  quoted. 

NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MINING  IN  CHINA. 

[From  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Vo).  XIX.] 

The  Ning-Hai  gold  district. — This  district  lies  30  miles  sontheast  of  the  treaty  port 
ofChifn.  Supplies  and  heavy  articles  are  taken  to  the  mines  from  the  steamer 
anchorage  near  Ning-IIai  City,  15  miles  distant.  The  geological  formation  of  the 
district  consists  of  granite,  gneiss  and  mica  slates,  with  occasional  interbedded 
deposits  of  white  crystalline  marble  and  extensive  quartzite  ledges,  which  mark  ont 
some  of  the  most  prominent  topographical  features  of  the  country.  Sucli  a ledge 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  Chin-Ninsbau,  or  Mountain  of  the  Golden  Cattle,  Avhich 
is  about  15,000  feet  long.  This  quartz  ledge  rises  oirt  of  a plain  to  the  south  400  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  forms  a series  of  cone-shaped  hills,  whose  summits  reach  an 
elevation  of  500  to  800  feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  gorges  between  them  cut  down 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  plain.  A tunnel  has  been  opened  on  the  ledge.  Its  course 
is  south  f(5r  200  feet,  cutting  through  the  quartz  ledges,  of  which  there  are  two,  and 
through  the  interlying  granite  and  white  kaolin  selvages.  The  vein  quartz  is  hard, 
and  white  to  yellow  in  color;  the  sulphnrots  it  contains  are  sometimes  cubical  crys- 
tals of  pyrites  and  sometimes  massive,  forming  pockets  in  the  quartz.  In  its  length 
the  ledge  shows  a thickness  varying  from  10  to  80  feet;  it  is  gold-bearing  along  its 
entire  outcrop. 

Resides  the  tunnel,  extensive  prospecting  has  been  done  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  ledge,  both  reccntlj'  under  European  direction  and  by  the  Chinese  in  olden 
times.  The  writer  took  and  assayed  twenty -five  samples  from  this  large  deposit, 
which  ran  from  77  cents  to  $5.85  per  ton.  One  assay  of  selected  quartz  from  a pocket 
gave  $24.75;  the  average  of  ten  samples  from  the  tunnel  is  $1.55;  the  average  of 
thirteen  samples  from  the  outcrop  is  $2.19 ; and  the  general  average  of  all  the  sanqdes 
is  $1.87  per  ton,  which  is  too  low  to  warrant  llie  erection  of  any  but  experimental 
works. 

The  plant  on  the  ground  consists  of  two  3-foot  Huntington  mills  and  two  Frue 
vanners. 

The  ring-Tii  gold  district. — The  Ping-Tu  group  of  mines  is  situated  in  the  western 
])art  of  the  Shantung  ])romontory,  30  miles  from  a steamer  anchorage  and  45  miles 
southwest  of  the  Chao-Vnen  group  of  mines.  Tlie  immediate  geological  formation 
is  gneis.s,  whicli,  at  a distance  of  10  miles  north  and  south  of  Piug-Jl’n,  is  cut  by 
zones  of  higlily  metamori)hosed  limestone.  The  two  hills  which  rise  to  the  height 
of  220  feet  above  the  shaft  house  arc  comi)osed  of  distinctly  bedded <yellowi.sh  gneiss 
striking  east  and  west,  and  intersecting  the  course  of  the  vein,  which  is  northeast 
and  southwest.  This  leads  to  tlie  belief  that  the  I’ing-Tn  deposit  is  a true  fissure 
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vein— one  of  the  few  that  occur  in  eastern  China — and  this  theory  receives  further 
8upx)ort  from  finding  breccia  in  the  vein  matter. 

The  mines  iiave  been  worked  by  the  Chinese  for  a number  of  years.  Under  Euro- 
jican  auspices  and  the  siixierintendence  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Beecher,  of  England,  the  sys- 
tematic development  of  the  mine  at  Ping-Tu  was  begun  in  1880,  and  a 20-stani]) 
mill,  made  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  of  San  Francisco,  with  eight  Frue  vanners  and 
eight  Hendy  concentrators,  was  erected.  After  the  mill  was  in  ojieration,  the  hoist- 
ing arrangements  were  found  inade([uate  to  keep  it  snxiplied  with  ore,  and  a new 
$50,000  hoisting  plant,  with  Ingcrsoll  rock  drilLs,  was  erected  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Col.  Ellsworth,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  vein  was  quite  rich.  The  writer  was  informed  that  the 
first  elean-up  amounted  to  $10,000.  When  in  full  operation  the  mine  had  a staff  of 
twelve  Americans,  a very  large  Chinese  clerical  force,  with  its  numerous  servants,  and 
the  usual  crowded  labor  underground  and  on  the  surface.  As  the  mines  increased 
in  dejith  the  ore  carried  less  free  gold  and  more  suljihurets,  and  the  amount  of 
amalgam  that  could  be  scraped  from  the  plates  rapidly  decreased.  The  foreign 
employds,  always  more  or  less  dissatisfied  with  an  unprofitable  mine,  gradually  left, 
and  their  places  were  filled  with  Chinese  who  had  but  imperfect  knowledge  of 
amalgamation  and  the  general  working  of  a stamp  mill.  In  the  fall  of  1889  supplies 
fell  short,  and,  with  the  failure  to  receive  coal,  the  mine  pumps  were  stoiijicd,  and 
the  workings  allowed  to  fill  with  water. 

The  vein  varies  in  width  from  4 to  10  feet,  and  consists  of  quartz  mineralized  in 
the  upiior  levels  with  carbonate  of  iron,  and  in  depth  with  pyrites,  some  galena,  and 
a little  cox^per  x>yrites.  In  two  years  the  product  of  the  mill,  with  its  10  concentra- 
tors, amounted  to  1,500  tons  of  concentrates,  samples  of  which,  taken  from  differ- 
ent x>arts  of  the  pile,  assayed  as  follows : 

Concentrates  from  Ping-Tu. 


Number. 

Gold, 
ounces 
per  ton. 

Silver, 
ounces 
l)er  ton. 

Tol.al 
dolliirs 
per  ton. 

1 

1.4 

2. 15 

31.09 

O 

0.75 

1.  70 

17.  20 

3 

0.  95 

2.40 

22.  03 

4 

2. 00 

5. 30 

40.  64 

3. 20 

4.80 

70.  04 

6 

2.70 

2. 30 

58. 11 

7 

1.  30 

1.90 

28. 77 

A sample  taken  by  the  writer  as  an  average  of  the  pile  of  1,500  tons  assayed  gold, 
$36.31;  silver,  $2.94;  total,  $39.25  per  ton.  A small  chlorination  Avorks,  furnished 
Avith  1 reverberatory  FortschaufelutKjsofen,  1 chlorine  generator,  and  2 chlorinating 
and  x>recipitating  vats  has  been  erected.  Its  daily  caxiacity  is  1 ton  and  about 
100  tons  of  ore  have  been  treated;  but  the  xu'oeess,  though  at  first  conducted  under 
European  supervision,  was  not  a success,  as  the  residues  contained  $26.87  in  gold 
and  $10.70  in  silver  per  ton,  so  that  if  the  richest  concentrates — sample  5 of  .the 
assay,  for  example — were  treated,  about  half  the  precious  metals  Avould  be  left  in 
the  tesidues.  It  is  xiossible  that  the  comparative  coarseness  of  the  concentrates  and 
the  low  fineness  of  the  gold  and  large  proportion  of  sih^er  may  be  resxionsible  for 
this  failure,  as,  according  to  Eissler  (Metallurgy  of  Gold,  p.  174),  “ gold  of  very  Ioav 
fineness,  containing  40  to  50  per  cent  of  silver,  will  probably  resist  the  chlorination, 
unless  it  is  in  the  finest  state  of  xiulAmrization,  as  the  sih’er  forms  an  impenetrable 
coating  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  can  be  dissolved  only  by  a chlorinated  solution  of 
salt,  which  dissolves  the  chloride  of  silver  and  also  that  of  gold.” 
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Tbo  Piug-Tu  mine  is  probably  better  equipped  than  any  other  metal  mine  in  North 
China.  Besides  the  fine  noisting  works  and  pumping  machinery,  it  has  an  18- inch 
traunvay,  1,600  feet  long,  running  to  the  mill,  a well-appointed  assay  ofSce,  with  a 
quicksilver  retort,  pumping  macliinery  for  the  stamp  heads,  and  a ditch  supplying 
water  to  the  concentrators;  a dynamite  factory  with  a capacity  of  600  pounds  per 
day,  and  a foreign  two-storied  house  with  glass  window.?  and  board  floors,  which  is  a 
structure  rarely  met  with  in  China  outside  the  treaty  ports  and  missionary  stations. 

The  Chao-Yuen  gold  district. — This  district  is  situated  25  miles  from  the  steamer 
auchorage  at  Huug-Kou  and  18  miles  from  the  large  town  of  Huang-Hsien.  The 
topography  is  extremely  rugged.  The  granite  flanks  of  the  Lo-Shan  range  rise  out 
of  the  great.  Shantung  Plain,  which,  from  an  elevation  of  500  feet  at  the  base  of 
the  range,  stretches  away  to  the  north  and  south  in  gradual  descent  to  the  sea.  The 
rise  of  the  range  is  rapid,  the  culminating  points  within  a few  miles  of  the  base 
being  the  Lo-Shan,  at  2,610  feet,  and  the  Ying-Wan-Shan,  at  2,230  feet.  The  bed- 
ding of  the  granite  has  a general  strike  of  N.  45  E..  and  the  quartz  ledges,  which 
are  all  apparently  bed  veins,  take  the  same  general  trend,  ranging  from  N.  30  E. 
to  east. 

No  regular  mining  has  been  done,  although  prospecting  has  been  carried  on  exten- 
sively. The  best-developed  ledges  are  the  Ling-Lung-Shan,  the  Hung-Chin,  and 
the  Hei-Shi-Y'eh-Ting.  Liug-Lung-Shan  is  a large  quartz  ledge,  varying  in  width 
from  50  to  75  feet,  with  an  east  and  west  course,  and  a dip  of  80  degrees  to  the  north. 
About  400  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  this  ledge  is  faulted  and  thrown  100  feet 
to  the  northward.  From  the  valley  a tunnel  has  been  driven  for  75  feet  through 
white  and  red  quartz  containing  i:)yrites.  Assays  of  two  samples  from  the  tunnel 
gave  $1.08  and  $1.38  in  gold  per  ton.  Near  the  crest  of  Ling-Luug-Shan  the 
ancient  Chinese  have  done  a large  amount  of  work.  In  some  places  the  rock  has 
been  quarried;  in  others  they  have  followed  a streak  of  ore  from  2 to  3 feet  wide  for 
distances  of  some  hundred  feet ; and  in  another  they  have  made  an  immense  under- 
ground working  100  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  and  with  an  arched  roof  standing 
in.securely  30  feet  above.  Near  by  there  are  other  places  that  were  probably  such 
cavern  workings,  but  as  they  have  now  fallen  in  they  are  inaccessible;  1,500  feet 
west  of  the  tunnel  is  the  Hung-Chin  series  of  ledges,  bordering  each  side  of  a narrow 
ravine,  through  which  a stream  of  water  flows.  On  the  east  side  a well-developed 
ledge  of  snowy  white  quartz,  6 to  8 feet  wide  and  nearly  perpendicular,  has  been 
oi)ened.  Several  assoiys  yielded  $1.28,  $3.3.5,  and  $4.43  per  ton. 

A continuation  of  this  ledge  on  the  west  side  of  the  ravine,  known  as  Yu-Tzu-Tien, 
shows  about  the  same  characteristics  and  an  assay  value  of  $4.43  per  ton.  Between 
these  two  openings  is  a vein  difl’eriug  from  the  lifst  ledge  slightly  in  its  course, 
materially  in  its  dip,  and  decidedly  in  the  character  of  its  ore.  It  consists  of  about 
18  inches  of  massive  white  pyrites,  with  a little  quartz,  assaying  $8.10,  and  below 
this  a talcose  rock  2 to  3 feet  thick,  assaying  $27.77. 

Ma-Ting  lies  1 mile  oast  of  the  tunnel  and  consists  of  openings  in  two  parallel 
lodges  of  quartz,  respectively  2 and  8 feet  thick,  and  separated  by  a horse  of  granite 
5 feet  thick.  These  ledges  strike  cast  and  west,  and  have  a perpendicular  dip. 
One  assay  gave  $15.17  per  ton. 

The  average  of  19  gold-ore  s.amples  taken  from  prospect  holes  of  this  district  is 
$5:86;  and  the  average  of  10  samples,  containing  over  $2.50,  is  $9.79,  or  nearly  half 
an  ounce  to  the  ton.  This  is  well  within  the  working  limit,  as  the  other  surround- 
ings are  favorable.  The  location  has  suflicient  water;  an  abundant  and  cheap  fuel 
supply  is  assured  from  hills  thickly  clad  with  pine,  and  a passable  cart  ro.ad  con- 
nects the  mines  with  the  scacoast,  25  miles  distant,  afl’ordiug  easy  transportation 
for  machinery,  and,  if  necessary,  for  mineral  fuel.  In  the  writers  opinion,  these 
conditions  make  the  Chao-Yuen  region  one  of  the  most  promising  he  has  visited  in 
China. 
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The  Je-Shui  gold  diulrict. — Tlio  "old  workings  of  J6-Sluii,  35  miles  iiortli  ol  I’iiig- 
Cluian-Clmo,  are  cuiTiod  on  iu  a stockwork  of  quartz  seams,  occurring  in  gneiss 
rock.  Tlie  mines  have  never  l»ecn  iu  the  charge  of  foroigner.s,  hut  are  operated  in  a 
A'ory  small  way  by  Chinese  contractors,  who  allow  coolies  to  work  for  a royalty  of 
20  per  cent  on  the  gro.ss  proceeds-  Their  method  consists  of  digging  narrow,  wind- 
ing burrows  from  the  surface  to  the  small  (piartz  veins.  All  the  work  is  done  by  gad 
and  hammer,  without  the  use  of  powder,  and  the  output  is  A'ery  small. 

The  ore  is  carried  in  baskets  to  the  hot  springs  of  the  .Je-Shui,  where  it  is  broken 
by  hand  to  walnut  size  and  then  crushed  in  an  ordinary  Chinese  mill.  The  latter 
consists  of  a flat  millstone,  with  a wooden  rod  sunk  in  its  center,  around  which 
turns  a heavy  stone  roller  set  in  a frame  and  drawn  by  a blindfolded  donkey.  The 
crushed  ore  is  washed  on  inclined  tables  until  the  gold  and  magnetic  sand  are  con- 
centrated in  a black  powder.  As  much  as  possible  of  the  magnetic  iron  sand  is 
then  carefully  washed  away,  the  operation  taking  place  in  bowls,  and  the  remainder 
is  extracted  by  hand,  with  the  aid  of  a loadstone. 

The  writer  samx>led  9 of  the  workings  by  tiring  a blast  iu  the  burrow  and  taking 
all  the  rock  that  came  down,  without  subjecting  it  to  any  picking  jirocess.  The 
results  are  shown  as  follows: 


No. 

N.'unc  of  mine. 

Wciglit 

ol' 

sample. 

Gold  ]ier  ton  by 
assay. 

Gold  ob- 
tained by 
Cliiue.se 
wasliing. 

1 

Tang.Po 

Founds. 

319 

Ounces. 
1. 17 

$24. 11 

Grains. 
36.  00 

2 

Hisi-Po 

142 

0.58 

12.  05 

23.26 

3 

La-Ma 

100 

1.50 

30.  99 

3.90 

4 

150 

0.  58 

12.  05 

6.  91 

5 

Kuo-Li 

198 

2.  00 

41.34 

10. 30 

6 

145 

2.  00 

41. 34 

28.46 

7 

Wen 

135 

0. 50 

10.33 

7.  81 

8 

9 

74 

0. 42 

8.  61 

1.  49 

229 

0.  33 

0.  89 

7.24 

10 

11 

1. 17 

24. 11 
8.  61 

'I'nilhiga  -rrmii  Dliiiiftaft  

0.42 

Total  weight  of  sample,  1,492  pounds.  Average  of  Cr.st  10  samples  per  ton,  1.025  ounces.  Aver- 
age value  of  first  10  samples  per  ton,  $21.18.  Value  of  gold,  obtained  by  the  Chinese  in  washing  1,492 
pounds  of  ore,  .$5.40,  or  per  ton,  $7.24. 


From  all  that  has  been  said  above  it  seems  clear  that  China  does 
produce  gold,  and  in  considerable  quantities.  Bnt  do  the  exiiorts  of 
gold  from  China  afford  a safe  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  gold  product 
of  that  Empire f On  this  point  the  eminent  English  statistician  and 
economist,  Mr.  Angnstiis  Sauerbeck,  F.  S.  S.,  writes  to  the  Director  of 
the  Mint,  under  date  of  October  13,  1893 : 

• * • * * * » 
There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  gold  is  produced  to  some  extent  in  China, 
and  the  district  south  of  the  River  Amoor  is  specially  mentioned,  bnt  also  Korea  and 
Formosa,  bnt  there  appears  to  be  no  data  whatever  as  to  the  total  quantity.  Small 
gold  bars  are  circulating  freely  in  China,  and  are  hoarded,  and  there  must  in  addi- 
tion be  a not  inconsiderable  consnmj)tion  for  ornaments,  gold  leaf,  etc.  It  is  not 
very  likely  that  all  this,  and  the  exjiorts  as  well,  should  be  supplied  by  Chinese  emi- 
grants and  should  already  be  counted  in  the  American  and  Australian  production. 
The  figures  are  by  far  too  large.  To  take  siuq)ly  the  total  imj)orts  as  in'oduction  of 
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China,  as  has  been  done  in  the  former  reports  of  your  oflQce,  and  also  by  Prof.  Lexis, 
must  necessarily  be  erroneous,  as  on  the  average  fully  one-half  of  the  British  imports 
consisted  of  sovereigns  and  other  foreign  coins,  which  can  not  possibly  bo  counted 
as  Cliinese  production.  The  Indian  Government  does  not  distinguish  between  coin 
and  bullion,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  a portion  of  the  imports  also  consists  of 
coin,  as  the  English  sovereign  circulates  everywhere. 

I inclose  a list  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  India.  The  most  perplex- 
ing part  is  the  great  variation  in  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  for  instance 
from  1884  to  1885,  1888  to  1890,  1890  to  1892.  The  large  figures  last  year  * may  have 
been  caused  by  the  Austrian  demand,  and  much  of  the  gold  may  have  come  out  of 
hoards.  The  imports  for  the  first  eight  months  this  year  are  only  one-half  of  what 
they  were  last  year.  The  figures  for  single  years  are,  therefore,  almost  useless,  and 
better  results  may,  perhaps,  be  obtained  for  average  periods.  Making  allowance 
for  gold  imported  into  China,  and  assuming  that  three-quarters  of  the  imiiorts  of 
bullion  into  England  and  of  the  total  imports  into  India  are  derived  from  Chinese 
production,  we  obtain  the  following  estimates: 

Average  1881-1885,  204,000  standard  ounces,  or  5,800  kilos  fine. 

Average  1886-1890,  218,000  standard  ounces,  or  6,200  kilos  fine. 

Average  1891-1893,  286,000  standard  ounces,  or  8,000  kilos  fine. 

(1893  estimated  equal  to  1891.) 

This  is  w'ithout  the  consumption  in  China. 

The  method  pursued  by  this  Bureau,  therefore,  prior  to  1893,  in  esti- 
mating the  annual  production  of  gold  in  China  has  the  approval  of  IMr. 
Sauerbeck,  save  that  in  making  the  estimate  of  the  same  he  would 
add  only  two-thirds  of  the  bullion  thence  exported  to  England  to  the 
entire  amount  exported  to  India,  and  would  make  the  i)roduct  of  any 
one  year  consist  of  the  average  of  such  sums  for  a series  of  years,  five, 
for  instance,  rather  than  of  their  sum  for  that  one  year,  and  would  not 
include  the  coin  exported  from  China  to  Great  Britain  in  the  estimate. 

(It  is  proper  to  note  here  that  in  the  early  data  received  by  this  Bureau 
of  the  exports  of  gold  from  China  to  England  no  separation  was  made 
of  coin  from  bullion,  the  wholebeing  returned  as  simply  “gold  exported.”) 

One  objection  to  this  modification  of  the  method  recommended  by 
j\Ir.  Sauerbeck  is  that  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  only 
two-thirds  of  the  export  of  gold  bullion  to  England  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  calculation.  Another  objection  is,  that  if  tlie 
sum  of  the  total  exports  gives  too  large  an  estimate  by  one- third  of  the 
exports  to  England,  it  gives  too  small  an  estimate  by  the  amount  of 
the  annual  product  of  the  Chinese  mines,  which  does  not  leave  the 
country  and  wliich  is  employed  either  in  the  industrial  arts  or  in  some 
other  way,  and  of  which  no  statistics  are  obtainable.  Is  it  probable 
that  the  amount  of  the  annual  gold  product  of  China  employed  in  the 

*On  tliis  subject  tlio  liondon  Board  of  Trade  .Journal,  .luno,  1893,  p.  674,  say.s: 

“ Tlie  higii  price  of  gold  in  tbo  west  has  caused  a large  efllux  of  gold  from  China, 
the  gross  export  of  gold  bullion  during  tlie  past  throe  ye.ars  being  liaikw.an  taels, 
1,788,000  in  1890;  liaikAv.an  taels,  3,736,000  in  1891,  and  liaikwan  t.aels,  7,678,000  in 
1892.  The  net  I'ccorded  export  of  treasure  for  the  year  was  h.aikAvan  taels  7,332,000 
in  gold,  and  haikwan  taels  4,825,000  in  silver,  together  making  a total  of  liaikwan 
taels  12,167,000.” 
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arts  and  otliorwise,  in  that  vast  I<]nipire,  every  year  is  less  tlian  one- 
tliird  of  tlie  amount  of  gold  bullion  it  exports  to  great  Britain  during 
the  same  period  ■? 

The  gold  ex[)orted  to  China  is  either  (l)gold  recently  produced  in  China 
itself,  or  (2)  gold  carried  into  China  by  Chinese  laborers  in  Australia  or 
California,  or  smuggled  from  Siberia,  Jvorea,  or  elsewhere,  and  which 
has  escaped  being  recorded  as  Australian,  American,  Xorean,  or  Rus- 
sian gold,  (3)  or  gold  of  Chinese  or  foreign  unrecorded  production  which 
had  long  been  hoarded  in  the  Empire.* 

If  it  belongs  to  the  lirst  class  of  gold  above  described  it,  certainly, 
should  be  classed  as  gold  of  Chinese  production;  if  to  the  second,  it 
should  be  awarded  a place  somewhere  in  the  world’s  production  of  that 
metal,  and  since  it  has  not  been  credited  to  the  country  in  which  it 
was  mined,  there  is  no  duplication  in  the  sum  total  of  the  world’s  annual 
production  in  crediting  it  to  China;  while,  if  it  belongs  to  the  third 
class,  it  must  be  considered,  for  all  the  purposes  of  western  civilization, 
and  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  the  statistics  of  the  production  of 
the  precious  metals  are  so  industriallj'^  collected,  and  which  alone  gives 
such  statistics  a value,  gold  newly  produced  in  China  just  as  much  as 
if  it  were  recently  waslied  from  the  sands  of  a Chinese  river  or  crushed 
from  the  rocks  of  a Chinese  mountain. 

Whether  the  estimate  of  the  annual  production  of  China  is  made  from 
the  exi)orts  of  each  year  or  from  the  average  of  a series  of  years,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  is  a matter  of  secondary  importance,  and 
one  which  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  It  Avould  seem  from  all  that  has 
been  said  that  the  method  pursued  by  this  Bureau  up  to  last  year  in 
estimating  the  gold  production  of  China — only  the  gold  bullion  and  not 
the  gold  (“oin  exported  to  England  entering  into  the  estimate — is  sufli- 
ciently  safe  to  afford  trustworthy  results,  and  will,  therefore,  be  fol- 
lowed in  this  report. 

The  views  above  expressed  are  shared  by  Mr.  Giffen.  In  his  evidence 
before  the  English  gold  and  silver  commission  {see  First  Report,  p.  21) 
he  says : 

Tlie  one  point  wMch  Dr.  Soetheer  seems  to  h.ive  omitted,  and  it  is  mentioned  by 
himself  quite  fairly — one  of  his  great  merits  is  that  he  is  perfectly  candid  with  refer- 
ence to  all  the  information  that  he  gives — he  omits  giving  any  estimate  for  China, 
which,  I l)clieve,  is  to  some  extent  both  a gold-producing  and  a silver-producing 
country,  though,  of  course,  no  one  knows  how  much  China  really  x)roduees.  * * * 

If  one  reads  the  books  of  some  travelers,  as  I have  done,  you  find  reference  a great 
deal  to  worked-out  mines  of  silver  and  gold  in  China,  and  you  do  not  get  so  much 
evidence  as  to  what  is  actually  being  done.  But  I may  say  that  I have  got  here  a 
statement  with  reference  to  tlic  import  and  export  of  gold  into  and  from  China. 
The  Chinese  official  figures  are  hardly  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  make  a statement 
of  this  kind;  in  fact,  they  are  very  unsatisfactory  on  the  subject  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  bullion.  But  I have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the  statistics  of  the 
chief  countries  with  which  China  trades,  which  I take  to  be  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  British  India,  and  the  United  States,  and  by  working  the  figures  in  the 


* It  is  not  i»robable  that  much  foreign  gold  coin  is  melted  down  in  China. 

H.  Ex.  237 13 
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reverse  way  I have  obtained  some  idea  as  to  the  movement  of  bullion  between  China 
and  those  conntries.  I am  speaking  of  gold  at  present.  I have  taken  the  trouble  to 
work  it  out,  and,  according  to  this,  it  would  seem  that  China  exports  on  balance  to 
the  chief  conntries  it  trades  with  eA^ery  year  from  about  £1,000,000  to  £2,000,000  of 
gold.  * * » Of  course,  one  can  not  tell  Avhether  China  is  exporting  out  of  a very 

ancient  store,  or  whether  it  may  not  get  gold  from  some  other  country  that  Ave  have 
not  thought  ot^  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  fact,  China  may  contribute  to  the  general 
gold  market  of  the  world  by  a certain  export. 

But  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  tlie  late  Dr.  Soetbeer  ever  con- 
demned tliis  method  of  estimating  the  gold  product  of  China.  In  an 
article  on  the  production  and  emjiloymeiit  of  the  precious  metals,  pub- 
lished by  him  in  HildebramFs  Jalirbiicher  in  1891,  he  says: 

In  his  testimony  before  the  English  gold  and  sih’-or  commission,  Mr.  Giffen  first 
called  attention  to  tlie  large  gold  product  of  China,  the  ajiproximate  amount  of 
Avhich,  in  the  ttbsence  of  satisfactory  information  from  China  itself  he  deduced  from 
the  registers  of  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  India. 

According  to  his  calculation,  the  value  of  gold  put  upon  the  market  by  China,  w.as: 


1881  £1,500,000 

1882  1,274,000 

1883  1,290,000 

1884  1,492,000 

1885  2,  025,  000 


For  subseouent  years  we  liaA^o  the  folloAving  figures  : 


Years. 

Imports  of 
gold  into 
Great  Britain 
from  China. 

Imports  of 
gold  into 
British  India 
from  China. 

Total  gold 
imports. 

Gold  ex- 
port from 
San  Fran- 
ci.sco  to 
China. 

1S8G 

£1,158, 300 
1,051,500 
1,  052,  700 
598, 100 

£1,116,100 
925,  200 
974, 700 
935, 300 

£2, 274,  400 
2,  076, 700 
2,  027, 400 
1,  533, 400 

£59, 600 
77,  000 

87. 100 

74. 100 

1887 

1888 

1889  

In  the  case  of  imports  into  British  India,  the  fiscal  years  are  put  to  the  account  of 
the  terminal  year;  for  instance,  188.5-86  to  the  account  of  the  calendar  year  1886. 
The  export  of  gold  from  Great  Britain  and  India  to  Ciuna  is  altogether  insignificant. 
In  the  c.alculatiou  of  the  Aveight  in  kilograms  of  fine  gold  from  the  Amines,  the  pound 
sterling  is  reckoned  at  7.32  grams. 

In  the  year  1890,  the  export  of  gold  from  California  to  China  was  larger,  namely, 
£124,754. 

According  to  this,  in  the  table  of  the  Avoiid's  production  of  gold,  China’s  presump- 
tive share  Avould  liaA'e  to  be  as  folloAvs; 


Tear. 

Kilogr.ams. 

1881  

11,000 

1882  

9,000 

1883  

9,  400 

1884 

10, 900 

1885 

14,  000 

Tear. 

Kilograms. 

1886 

16,  600 

1887 

14, 500 

1888 

14  nno 

1889 

10,  800 
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And  Dr.  Soctbcer  actinilly  inserts  these  figures  in  his  own  table  ot 
the  world’s  production  ot  gohl,  to  be  tbnnd  in  the  same  article.  Tliey 
are,  however,  too  large,  because  tliey  embrace  not  only  the  gold  bullion 
but  also  the  gold  coin,  English  and  other,  ex])orted  from  China  to  Great 
IJritain.  Had  the  latter  been  separated  from  the  former  in  the  record 
of  exports,  there  could  have  been  no  danger  of  considering  them  Chinese 
production. 

True,  in  his  last  work.  Liter aturnaohiveiss  uber  Oeld-uncl  Miinzivesen, 
Dr.  Soetbeer,  referring  to  the  items  of  the  world’s  gold  product,  pub- 
lished in  the  report  of  this  Bureau,  says : 

'the  estimate  of  the  gold  output  of  China  (1880,  13,542  kilograms,  and  1890,  8,020 
kilograms),  according  to  the  im|)orts  of  gold  into  England  and  India  from  China, 
seems  to  us  venturesome  and  unsafe. 

He  gives  no  reason  for  this  criticism,  and  leaves  us  to  infer  that  it  is 
made  simply  because  of  the  great  difference  between  the  two  years — 
13,542  kilograms  in  1889,  and  only  8,020  kilograms  in  the  succeeding 
year. 

In  “an  unpublished  article”  by  Dr.  Soetbeer,  written  in  1888,  a copy 
of  which  he  transmitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  speaking  of  Chinese 
production,  he  says : 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  how  the  production  of  gold  in  the  Chinese  Amoor 
district  rapidly  acquired  a great  development  a few  years  ago,  and  how  the  quan- 
tities yielded  there  soon  stopped  taking  the  road  over  Russia  for  the  road  to  the 
Chinese  harbors.  The  increase  of  exportation  of  gold  from  all  Chinese  harbors 
amounted,  according  to  the  customs  records,  in  the  year  1885  to  2,137,000  taels, 
nearly  5,000  kilograms;  but  this  figure  is  too  low,  as  a great  deal  of  gold  is  exported 
without  being  declared.  Gold  was  imported  from  China  as  follows : 


Into  Groat  Britain. 

Into  British  India. 

Pounds  sterling. 

1886  1,158,297 

1887  1,051,520 

1888  1,052,741 

Rupees, 

1884- ’85 9,258,330 

1885- ’86 11,161,148 

1886- 87 9,*251,590 

According  to  this,  China  has,  from  1885  to  1887,  sent  annually  to  the  gold  market 
a quantity  of  over  15,000  kilograms,,  obtained  principally  from  its  own  mines,  for 
the  amounts  of  gold  which  the  Chinese  gold-diggers  may  have  brought  home  with 
them  from  Queensland  can  not  have  added  greatly  to  this  large  sum.  The  exporta- 
tion of  gold  from  China  to  England  reached  large  dimensions  for  the  first  time  in 
1885,  while  the  importation  of  gold  from  China  into  India  played  an  important  part 
for  a long  period,  a The  production  of  gold  in  China  has  thus  far  received  but  little 
of  the  attention  it  deserves.  We  should  have  placed  it  at  a still  higher  figure  in 
our  own  tables  than  we  have  done,  were  it  not  that  we  desired  to  avoid  the  reproach 
of  exaggeration  and  of  insuflScient  explanation.  Whether  the  production  of  gold  in 
China  will  be  able  permanently  to  maintain  the  dimensions  it  reached  during  recent 
years  is  very  doubtful. 


a The  average  importation  of  gold  from  China  during  the  years  1879-80,  1883-’84, 
into  British  India  amounted  to  13,460,000  rupees,  and  the  importation  of  gold  into 
England  from  China  during  the  same  period  to  only  £98,500. 
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The  following-  is  the  table  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck  iu  the  letter 
from  him  quoted  above : 

Imports  of  Gold  from  China. 


Tears. 

Gold  coin. 

Gold  bul- 
lion. 

Into  United  Kingdom. 

1 

Tear  end- 
ing March 
31,  follow- 
ing. 

iito  India 

Average 

exchange 

(j)enceper 

rupee). 

Estimated 

.standard 

ounces. 

Total. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

. 

Rupees. 

1881 

4, 849 

138 

4, 987 

£19,  954 

13,  770,  000 

19.9 

293, 060 

1882 

1, 555 

45 

1,000 

6,243 

11,  080, 000 

19.5 

244, 000 

1883 

44,810 

4, 900 

49,  710 

193,  552 

13,  605, 000 

19.5 

284,  000 

1884 

17,  001 

17  fiOl 

9 non 

101  nofr 

1885 

178,  725 

126,  587 

305, 312 

1, 190,  743 

11, 160,  000 

18.3 

219,  UOO 

Total 

247,  546 

131,  070 

379, 210 

1, 479,  013 

1,231  000 

Averaire 

49,  509 

20,  334 

75,  843 

295, 803 

240,  200 

1880 : 

144,  224 

152,  078 

296,  902 

1, 158,  297 

9,  250, 000 

17.4 

172,  000 

1887 

100,  0,50 

162, 964 

209,  614 

1, 051,  520 

9,  747,  000 

10.9 

170,  000 

1888 

106,  688 

103,019 

269, 707 

1, 052,  741 

9,  353,  000 

10.4 

104,0(0 

1889 

91,  305 

62, 058 

153,  363 

598, 130 

13,  347,  000 

16.6 

237,  000 

1890 

29,  009 

27,  063 

66,  072 

200, 020 

9, 634,  000 

18.1 

187,  (100 

Total 

538, 476 

517,  782 

1,  056,  258 

4, 120,714 

1 

936,  000 

Average 

107,  695 

103,  556 

211,  251 

824, 143 

1 

187,  200 

1891 

155,  331 

130, 047 

291,  378 

1,130,  204 

12,  003,  000 

16.7 

215,  COO 

1892 

249, 783 

339,  665 

589, 448 

2, 298, 128 

6,  521, 000 

15. 

105,  000 

Taking  the  gold  bullion  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  adding  it  to 
the  gold  exported  to  India  from  China,  gives  the  estimated  gold  prod- 
uct of  China,  as  seen  in  tlie  following  table: 

Production  of  Gold  in  China. 

[Calculated  from  the  data  furnished  by  A.  Sauerbeck,  for  the  years  1S81-1892.] 


• 

Tears. 

Standard 
ounces 
(91 6J). 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

Kilograms 

tine. 

293, 138 

268,  709. 83 

$5.  554,  725 

8, 358 

244,  045 

223,  707.  92 

4,624,453 

6, 958 

288,  900 

204.  825.  00 

5, 474, 419 

8. 237 

191, 000 

175,  083. 33 

3,  619. 294 

5,446 

345, 587 

310,  788.  08 

6,  548, 591 

9, 853 

324,  ()78 

297,  (i21.  50 

6, 152,  .382 

9,257 

338,  904 

310,717.00 

6, 423, 090 

9. 664 

207,019 

244, 707.  42 

5,  059,  792 

7,613 

299,058 

274,136. 50 

5,  666,  904 

8, 527 

224, 003 

205, 391. 08 

4, 245, 810 

6, 388 

351,  047 

321, 793. 08 

0,  052, 053 

10, 009 

444,  665 

407, 609.  58 

8, 420, 038 

12, 678 
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CHILE. 

The  production  of  silver  in  Cliile  in  1892  may  he  estimated  as  follows: 

Ex.1’OUTS  DUIONO  THE  Yeah  1$V  the  COMPASIA  BENEEICAOOliA. 


Ilnantajiiya Icilogriuns  of  pure  silver..  30,595 

Lluiquo do 15,791 


A total  of  4(),38()  kilo^'rams,  n'preseiitiiie’  a value  of  $1,927,802.  These 
li;^'nres  are  given  on  the  authority  of  the  llaiidels-Archiv,  August,  1893, 
page  322.  The  total  value  of  these  exports,  according  to  the  same,  was 
3,2(52,440  pesos,  making  the  kilogram  worth  in  Chilean  paper  money 
70.33  pesos. 

Besides  this  export  of  pure  silver  there  Avas  an  export  of  silver  sul- 
phurets  of  8,500  kilograms,  of  the  value  of  £49,000.  This,  at  the  aver- 
age price  of  silver  in  1892  of  39.753d.,  would  represent  295,82(5.73 
ounces  British  standard  or  273,G3!).73  ounces  fine,  eipial  to  8,513  kilo- 
grams. Thus  the  total  silver  product  of  Chile  in  1892  Avould  be  54,899 
kilograms  fine,  of  the  value  of  $2,281,(502. 

The  Hamhds-Arehiv  remarks: 

The  uiiniu”-  of  silver  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  Iqnique.  That 
industry  readies  larger  dimensions  from  year  to  year.  During  tlie  year  1892  the 
silver  mines  of  that  ]iroviuee  paid  dividends  of  beDveen  30  and  40  per  cent,  and 
promise  similar  results  ih.  the  future. 

The  Chilean  silver  outputof  1893  is  assumed, in  the  absenceof  returns, 
to  have  been  the  same  as  in  1892. 

The  production  of  Chile  in  1890  and  1891  is  given  in  the  Eeport  on 
the  Production  of  the  Precious  Metals  for  1892  at  the  value  of  $3,003,000 
and  $2,942,000  for  those  years,  respectively,  and  the  weight  in  kilograms 
fine  in  the  table  of  the  world’s  production  for  that  year  was  deduced 
from  these  values,  which  are  the  values  in  Chilean  paper  pesos  for  those 
years  and  unsafe  ones  from  which  to  calculate  the  fine  weight.  This 
was  only  39,403  kilograms,  of  the  coining  value  of  $1,(537,589,  and  33,714 
kilograms,  of  the  coining  value  of  $1,401,154,  in  those  years,  respec- 
tively, to  which  latter  figures  the  production  of  Chile  for  1890  and  1891 
should  be  changed.  {See  Handels-Archiv,  1892,  Vol.  ii,  p.  488.) 

COLOMBIA. 

The  folloAving  is  from  the  dispatch  of  Mr.  John  T.  Abbott,  U.  S. 
minister  to  Colombia,  in  answer  to  the  interrogatories  relating  to  the 
])roduction  of  gold  and  silver  in  that  Eepublic  for  1891: 

Tlivough  the  office  of  finance  of  Medellin  (department  of  Antioquia)  there  were 
exported  in  1891,  in  gold  and  silver  bars  (value  in  gold),  $3,354,362,  and  in  1890 
$3,205,517;  difference  in  favor  of  1891,  $148,845. 

Silver  ore  of  the  Frias  mine  (owned  by  the  Tolinea  Mining  Company)  exported  in 
1891  £100,000;  exports  from  the  same  source  in  1890,  £58,000;  difference  in  favor 
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of  1891,  £42,000  ($210,000),  which,  added  to  the  former  sum  of  $148,845,  gives  in  favor 
of  1891  $358,845.  The  product  of  the  mines,  of  Darieu  diminished,  say,  $18,845  ; 
remainder  in  round  numhers,  $340,000. 

In  other  localities,  I believe,  there  has  been  no  substantial  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  production  of  these  two  metals,  and  the  total  output  (in  1891)  may  be  expressed 


in  the  following  figures; 

Production  of  gold  mines $3,  472,  000 

Production  of  silver  ore  exported 620,  000 

Bars  of  silver  and  gold-bearing  s ilver  exported 678,  000 

Total  (in  gold  coin) 4,  770,  000 


These  figures  constituted  the  basis  on  which  the  estimate  of  the  gold 
and  silver  output  of  the  country  for  1891  was  made. 

JSTo  returns  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  Colombia  for 
1892  have  been  received,  and  it  is  assumed,  in  the  table  of  the  world’s 
production  in  this  report,  to  be  the  same  as  in  1891. 

With  respect  to  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  from  Colombia  in 
1893,  this  Bureau  has  received  the  following: 


Exportations  of  Gold  and  Silver  for  the  Year  1893. 

[According  to  data  received  from  custom-houses.] 


Custom-houses. 

Total. 

Barranquilla. 

Buena- 

ventura. 

Carta- 

gena. 

Tumaco. 

Kilograms. 

V.alue. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Kilograms. 

Value. 

138. 542 

$34,  560 

138. 542 

$34.  560 

120, 380 

$250, 931 

$105,  864 

$167,  967 

645, 142 

2. 109,  370 

12, 283 

2, 121,  653 

Ookl,  r.ninftfl 

17,  235 

660 

139 

18, 034 

rj-rtlH  miH  ftilTPsr 

91,  471 

91,  471 

Mineral  argentiferous  . 

3, 134.  381 

733,  386 

3, 134.381 

733,  386 

580,  074 

3,130 

583, 204 

118,  913 

4,611 

1,  932 

125, 456 

Total 

3,  272. 923 

3,  805,  389 

255,  542 

121,  937 

170, 038 

3. 272. 923 

4, 352, 906 

The  December  data  has  not  been  received,  nor  the  data  from  Cartagena  from 
August  to  December.  No  gold  or  silver  was  exported  from  any  custom-house  not 
mentioned  in  the  above  table. 

The  custom-house  data  does  not  express  separately  what  corresponds  to  each  one 
of  the  metals  of  this  record. 

Basing  the  c.stimate  of  Colombia’s  output  of  gold  in  1893  on  the 
exports  of  that  metal  in  various  forms,  the  yield  may  be  thus  sum- 


marized : 

Auriferous  mineral $34,500 

Gold  dust 645, 142 

Gold  bars 2, 121,  653 

Gold  and  silver  bars 91,471 


Total 2,892,826 


Corresponding  to  a weight  of  4,353  kilogrums  of  line  gold. 
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The  output  of  silver  in  1893  was  composed  of  the  lollowiiig'  items: 


Argentiferous  mineral $733,380 

Silver  bars 583,204 

Total 1,316,590 


As  the  value  of  tliis  silver  is  expressed  in  gold,  it  must  be  taken  to 
be  commercial  value.  The  average  commeicial  value  of  silver  during 
the  year  1893  was  $0.78,  which  would  make  $1,310,590  represent 
1,087,936  ounces  or  52,511  kilograms  line,  of  the  coining  value  of 
$2,182,382. 

The  value  of  the  silver  exports  in  1891,  viz,  $1,298,000,  was  assumed 
to  be  coining  value,  whereas  as  it  is  ex])ressed  in  gold  it  must  have 
been  commercial,  and  at  the  average  price  of  silver  in  1891  ($0,988)  it 
represented  1,313,765  ounces  or  40,871  kilograms  fine,  of  the  coining 
value  of  $1,098,605,  at  which,  corrected  figures  Colombia’s  silver  out- 
])ut  iu  1891  appears  in  the  table  of  the  world’s  production  of  gold  and 
silver  in  this  report. 

ECU  AD  OB.. 


The  Bureau  has  received  the  following  from  the  United  States  consul 
at  Guayaquil : 


United  States  Consueate-Genehal, 

Guayaquil,  February  23,  1894. 

SfR;  I send  yon  herewith,  as  lately  directed  by  tlie  honorable  Secretary  of  State, 
statistics  of  the  production  and  consumption  of  the  jirecious  metals. 

Very  respectfully. 


Geo.  G.  Dillard, 

Consul-General. 


Tha  Director  of  the  Mint. 


PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  IN  ECUADOR  DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1893. 

The  commercial  value  of  pure  gold  produced  in  the  mines  of  Ecuador  during  1893, 
and  exported,  was  $52,000.  No  silver  in  the  pure  metal  was  produced.  Silver  ore 
to  the  commercial  value  of  26,715.59  marks,  or  say,  about  $6,000,  was  exiiorted  to 
Germany  to  be  assayed. 

About  $27,000  worth  was  the  output  of  gold  from  the  refineries  at  the  mines  dur- 
ing 1893.  There  are  no  refineries  at  the  silver  mines. 

The  product  of  gold  in  Ecuador  in  1893  appears  in  the  table  of  the 
world’s  {iroduction  of  the  precious  metals  in  this  report  at  $52,000, 
representing  79  kilograms  flue.  The  product  of  silver  ©f  $6,000  com- 
mercial, or  $9,945  coining  value,  represents  239  kilograms  of  fine  silver, 
at  which  figure  it  appears  in  the  table. 

FRANCE. 

The  production  of  France  in  1891,  was:  Gold,  220  kilograms  of  the 
value  of  704,000  francs  j silver,  71,303  kilograms,  of  the  commercial  value 
of  11,408,480  francs,  • 
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In  1802  it  was:  Gold,  210  kilograms,  of  tlie  value  of  072,000  francs; 
silver,  103,000  kilograms,  of  tlie  value  of  14,070,815  francs. 

This  would  give  tlie  gold  a value  in  1801  of  $135,872,  representing 
204.4  kilograms  line,  and  in  1802,  of  $120,000,  representing  105.1  kilo- 
grams fine. 

As  the  silver  in  both  years  was  probably  of  the  fineness  of  .000  (French 
standard),  the  number  of  fine  kilograms  produced  in  1801  was  04,172.7 
of  the  coining  value  of  $2,007,017 ; and  in  1802,  02,700  kilograms  fine,  of 
the  coining  value  of  $3,852,012. 

In  the  absence  of  returns  for  1803,  France’s  productiou  for  that  year 
is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  in  1802,  in  the  table  of  the  simrld’s  produc- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  in  this  report. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  gold  produced  from  the  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  4802 
amounted  to  88,178  kilograms,  of  the  value  of  £10,511;  and  the  silver 
to  8,437.104  kilograms,  of  the  value  of  £44,008. 

In  fine  weight  the  gold  product  was  77  kilograms,  of  the  value  of 
$51,200;  and  the  silver  i)roduct  5,270  kilograms,  of  the  value  of 
$210,000. 

The  gold  produced  from  the  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1803 
amounted  to  03,(54  kilograms  fine,  of  the  value  of  $42,205;  and  the 
silver  to  7,880.12  kilograms,  of  the  value  of  $327,747. 

The  productiou  of  Great  Britain  for  1802  and  1803  appears  in  the 
table  of  the  world’s  production  of  gold  and  silver,  in  this  report,  at 
these  figures,  which  were  officially  communicated  to  this  Bureau. 

GERMANY. 

It  is  a subject  of  no  small  gratification  to  this  Bureau  that  it  is  able, 
iu  this  report,  to  give  Germany’s  production  of  gold  and  silver  from  its 
own  mines  tor  the  years  1802  and  1803.  The  United  States  ambassa- 
dor at  Berlin  has  obtained  the  following  information  from  the  Imiierial 
Government: 

The  production  of  gold  by  the  refineries,  from  ores,  slag,  and  refuse,  iu  the  Ger- 
man Empire  during  the  years  1892  and  1893  was: 

Pare  (jold. — In  the  year  1892, 3,859.2  kilograms  (of  the  v.aliie  of  10,735,775  marks),  of 
which  718  kilograms  wore  obtained  from  ores  imiiorted  from  countries  outside  the 
Zolleverein. 

In  the  year  189.3,3,073.53  kilogr.ams  (of  the  value  of  8,552,817  marks),  of  which 
818  kilograms  wore  obtained  from  ores  imported  from  countries  outside  the  Zollover- 
ein. 

In  pure  silver. — In  the  year  1892,489,350.4$)  kilograms  (of  the  value  of  57,228,087 
marks;,  of  which  277,231  kilograms  were  obtained  from  ores  imported  from  countries 
outside  the  Zolleverein. 

In  the  year  J8$)3,  419,332..59  kilograms  (of  fhe  value  of  47,004,740  marks),  of  which 
251,002  kilograms  were  obtained  iVom  ores  imiiorted  from  countries  outside  the 
Zolleverein. 

The  selling  value  at  the  place  of  origin  is  the  value  adopted  in  these  valuations. 
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As  the  Zollcvereiii  embraces  all  the  gold  a-iid  silver  milling  districls 
ot  the  (ierman  Ibnpire,  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  Ger- 
many may  be  obtained  by  deducting  the  amounts  extracted  from  for- 
eign ores  from  the  total  amounts  smelted,  which  gives,  for  a gold 
lirodnct  of  3,1-11.2  kilograms,  of  the  value  of  $2,087,042;  and  a sil- 
ver product  of  212,110,40  kilograms,  of  the  coining  value  of  $8,815,501, 
and  for  1803,  a gold  ])roduct  of  2,255.3  kilogra-ms  ot  the  value  of 
$1,408,872;  and  a silver  product  of  108,270.40  kilograms,  ol'  the  coin- 
ing value  of  $8,240,122;  at  which  ligiires  it  a[>pears  in  our  table  of  the 
world’s  prodiKition  of  gold  and  silver  in  this  report. 

In  the  re})ort  of  thislbireau  on  the  jiroduction  of  gold  and  silver  in 
1802,  1).  73,  the  then  Director  of  the  Mint,  Mr.  E.  O.  Leech,  says: 


AltluHigli  Germany  smelted  3,077  kilograms  of  gold  in  1891,  it  produced  scarcclj* 
any  from  its  own  mines,  and  is,  therefore,  credited  with  none  in  onr  table  of  the 
world’s  production  of  gold  and  silver. 


It  is  probable  that  Germany  produced  gold  from  ores  derived  from 
its  own  mines  to  about  the  same  anmunt  as  in  1892. 

In  the  light  of  the  ligures  furnished  by  the  Imi)erial  Government  for 
1892  and  1893,  it  would  seem  that  Germany’s  gold  product  in  1801 
was  not  less  than  2,350  kilograms  of  pure  gold.  This  figure  is  reached 
by  assuming  that  the  gold  smelted  from  foreign  ores  in  Germany  in  1801 
was  the  same  as  in  1892,  and  deducting  it  from  the  total  amount  refined 
in  that  year,  viz:  3,077  kilograms. 

On  the  method  followed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  jMint  iu  calculating  the 
production  of  the  precious  metals  in  Germany  see  the  report  on  the 
Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  United  States,  1891,  pp.  76-84. 

Concerning  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  iu  Germany  Dr. 
Soetbeer  wrote  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Materialien: 


At  present  Germany  produces  about  9 per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  silver.* 
Such  gold  as  is  produced  in  Germany  is  obtained,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  by 
separation  from  silver  and  silver  ores,  or  from  copper  and  copper  ores.  The  German 
reliniug  works  have  attained  extraordinary  skill  in  such  work,  and  of  the  silver 
produced  iu  German  works  a cojisiderablo  part  comes  from  the  imported  ores.  Exact 
statements  as  to  the  extent  of  this  importation  are  lacking  since  1876.  For  that  year 
(1876)  tlm  oflicial  statistics  stated  the  production  of  silver  from  foreign  ores  to  be 
16,633  .kilograms.  Trustworthy  estimates  indicate  that  in  1878  this  product  had 
risen  to  abont  43,500  kilograms.  For  the  year  1884  it  is  estimated  that  silver  pro- 
duction in  Germany  was  abont  160,000  kilograms  from  domestic  ores  and  88,000 
kilograms  from  imported  ores. 


* He  here  refers  to  the  product  of  German  smelting  works. 
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Aud  in  1891,  Le  wrote: 

The  German  smelting  works  produced  silver  and  put  it  on  the  market  as  follows: 


Years. 


1851-1800 

1801-1870 

1871-1880 

1881 

1882 

1883  

1884  


Kilos. 


55,  235 
78,  722 
143,  080 
180,  990 
214.  982 
235,  002 
248,  no 


Value. 

Price  per 
kilo. 

Years. 

Kilos. 

Value. 

i’rico  per 
kilo. 

Marls. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

9,  943,  000 

(180) 

1885 

309, 418 

44, 137, 791 

143 

14, 170,  000 

(180) 

1880 

319,  598 

42,  707,  549 

134 

25,  7.54,  000 

1887 

367,  633 

48, 158,  010 

131 

28.  514,  081 

152 

1888 

406,  603 

51, 476, 238 

126J 

32,  763,  057 

152 

1889 

403,  037 

50,  812, 728 

126 

35,  087.  897 

150 

1890 

402,  256 

56,  060,135 

142 

37, 055, 861 

150 

In  order  to  avoid  all  misund'erstanding,  it  must  be  expressly  pointed  out  that  in 
ascertaining  the  production  of  silver  in  German j’  only  the  amounts  of  silver  pro- 
duced by  the  smelting  of  ores,  sweeps,  or  dross,  but  not  the  quantities  obtained  by 
the  mere  remelting  or  refining  of  ready  metal,  are  given. 

Even  in  former  times  oonsiderable  quantities  of  foreign  silver  ores  were  smelted 
in  Germany,  together  with  German  ores,  but  the  smelting  of  domestic  ores  was  the 
main  thing.  During  the  last  ten  yeajrs,  about,  this  state  of  things  has  changed  very 
much  and  the  working  of  imported  foreign  ores  has  preponderated  more  and  more. 
Up  to  the  year  1876  the  official  mining  statistics  contained  detailed  information  on 
this  subject,  aud  the  amount  of  silver  obtained  in  Germany  from  foreign  silver  ores 
in  that  year  was  calculated  at  16,633  kilograms.  Since  then  no  distinction  of  the 
production  according  to  the  origin  of  the  ores  has  been  made,  because  the  reports  of 
various  smelting  works  furnished  no  satisfactory  material  on  the  subject. 

Speaking,  in  1891,  of  the  statistics  of  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  pnblislied  by  the  bureau  of  the  mint,  he  says: 

In  the  tables  of  the  reports  issued  by  the  bureau  of  the  mint,  the  production  of 
the  precious  metals  is  given  according  to  mining  countries,  and  is  based  on  the 
amounts  exported  from  such  countries,  while  our  estimates  and  tables  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  quantities  of  the  exported  precious  metals  coiitaiued  in  the  ores 
and  metallic  products  of  the  several  mining  countries,  but  credit  the  amouuts  of 
silver  and  gold  extracted  from  imported  ores  in  smelting  works  aud  parting  estab- 
lishments to  the  countries  in  which  such  establishments  are  located,  that  is,  to  those 
countries  that  put  the  finished  product  on  the  market. 

How  great  variations  are  caused  partly  by  this  difference  in  the  mode  of  calcula- 
tion is  most  apparent  in  the  case  of  Germany,  and  we  shall  notice  and  explain  it 
right  here. 

The  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  Germany,  in  the  years  1888  and  1889,  is 
given  in  the  reports  of  the  bureau  of  the  mint  and  in  our  tables  as  follows: 


Tc.ar. 

Our  statistics. 

Bureau  of  the 
mint  statisties. 

GoUl. 

Silver 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Kilos. 

1,793 

1,958 

Kilos. 
406,  603 
403,  037 

Kilos. 

1,793 

1,958 

Kilos. 
32, 051 
32, 040 

Our  data  are  taken  from  the  publications  of  the  imperial  statistical  bureau,  baaed 
on  the  reports  handed  in  by  the  smoltiiig  works  in  the  German  Empire.  So  far  as 
gold  is  concerned,  these  data  have  been  adopted  unchanged  in  the  statistics  of  the 
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Director  of  tlio  U.  S.  Mint;  in  the  case  of  the  production  of  silver  in  Germany  tliey 
fjive  only  the  amount  ■which  is  presumed  to  have  heen  obtained  from  domestic  Ger- 
man ores.  There  is,  a])parently,  a want  of  consistency  here,  for  the  quantity  of  gold 
cited  as  of  Gorman  production  consists,  undoubtedly,  of  gold  obtained  from  imported 
gold  and  silver  ores  and  from  foreign  copper  products  in  a still  greater  proportion 
tlian  docs  the  silver  from  imported  argentiferons  ores.  According  to  the  method  of 
calcnlation  of  the  hureaii  of  the  mint,  the  silver  furnished  by  the  German  smelting 
works  should,  as  far  as  it  has  been  extracted  from  foreign  ores,  he  distributed  among 
the  several  countries  that  have  produced  ores — Chile,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Mexico,  etc. 

If  it  were  possible  to  do  this  with  entire  accuracy,  the  same  result  would  be 
I'cachod  by  both  methods,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  determination  of  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  silver,  according  to  the  positive  yield  of  the  smelting  works,  is  easier 
and  safer  than  according  to  an  estimate  of  the  silver  contents  of  the  exported  ores. 

This  criticism  of  Dr.  Soetbeer  induced  this  Bureau  in  1891  to  endeavor 
to  ascertain  approximately  the  silver  product  of  Germany;  and  by  the 
methods  then  adopted  its  silver  product  for  the  years  1887-1802  was 
given  as — 


iCilos. 

1887  197,023 

1888  214,807 

1889  192,794 

1890  182,087 

1891  186,036 

1892  184,818 


The  estimate  for  1887  and  1888  was  reached  by  a mathematical  proc- 
ess somewhat  different  from  that  employed  in  making  the  estimates  for 
the  succeeding  years.  {See  Report  on  the  Production  of  the  Precious 
Metals,  1891.  pp.  76-84.) 

The  following  tables  are  added  in  continuation  of  those  in  the  pro- 
duction report  for  1892 : 


Pkoduction  or  the  Gold  and  Silver  Ores  of  the  Mines  of  Germany,  from 

1882  TO  1892,  INCLUSIVE. 

[Tons  of  1,000  kilogi'ams.] 


Te.ars. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1882 

Tong. 
22,  977 
25,  302 
25, 186 
24, 560 
21.  230 
25,  725 

Maries. 

4,  331,  244 
4, 400, 466 
4,818,960  ' 
4,  289,  875 
4, 478,  421 
4,177,720  , 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

Tears. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Marks. 

1888 

20,  389 

4,  069,  000 

1889 

22, 264 

4, 042,  000 

1890 

21,  300 

4,  584, 000 

1891 

22,  569 

4,  607,  000 

1892 

19,  319 

3, 665, 000 
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The  following-  table  shows  the  product  of  gold  and  silver  by  the 
smelting  works  of  Germany  from  1878  to  1893: 

Production  of  Gold  by  Smelting  Works  in  Germany. 


[Moiiatsliefto  zur  SLatistik  des  Deutec.lieii  Rcichs.] 


Tear. 

Gold  pro- 
duction. 

Tear. 

Geld  pro- 
duction. 

1S7S 

Kilograms. 

378.5 
400.7 

463.0 

380.6 

376.1 
457.3 
655.0 

1, 378. 5 

188G 

Kilograms. 
1, 064.  9 
250. 7 
1. 792. 05 
1,958.12 
1,8.55 
3,  077 
3,  859.  2 
3, 073.  53 

1879 

1880 

. 

1888 

1881 

1889  

1882 

1890.  . . 

1883 

1891 

1881 

1892 

1885 

1893 

Production  of  Silver  by  Smelting  Works  in  Gv.f.many. 


[Monatshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutsclien  Rcichs.] 


Tear. 

Fine  silver. 

Value. 

Tear. 

Fine  sih'cr. 

Value. 

1878 

Kilograms. 
167, 060 
177,507 

180,  on 

180,  090 
214, 982 
235,  063 
248,110 
309,418 

Marls. 
25,  390, 332 
20,  518, 123 
28,  007,  561 
28,514, 081 
32,  763,  057 
35,  087,  897 
37,  055. 861 
44, 137, 793 

1886 

Kilograms. 
319,  598 
367, 034 
406,  002 
403,  036 
402, 945 
444,  852 
489,  351 
449, 333 

Marks. 

42,  707, 549 
48, 157, 480 
51,  470,  238 
50, 813,  000 
50, 151, 000 
58, 998,  000 
57, 228.  078 
47,  064, 740 

1879  . 

1887 

1880  

1888 

1881 

1889 

1882 

i 1890 

1883 

' 1891 

1SS4 

1892 

1885 

j 1893 

GREECE. 

There  was  no  gold  ])roduced  in  Greece  in  1893. 

The  production  of  silver  was  2,250  kilograms,  contained  in  argen- 
tiferous lead  ores  mined  at  Laurium  and  Kamaresa. 

Concerning  the  mines  of  Lanrium  and  Kamaresa,  the  United  States 
minister  to  that  countiy  writes  to  the  Director  of  the  IMint,  under  date 
of  I’^ebruary  2G,  1891: 

'riio  iiiinos  of  Liuirinin  ami  of  Kaniarosa  produce  .an  argentiferous  lead  M’liicli  con- 
tains 1,  500  graniincs  of  silver  in  a ton  of  ore.  The  mines  belong  to  a Greek  company 
and  to  a Erencb  company. 

'I'lie  ore  is  sliijipod  to  England  by  the  former,  to  Marseilles,  France,  by  tlie  latter^ 
so  lliat  llie  silver  is  not  separated  from  the  lead  in  this  country.  About  1,500  tons 
of  tliis  argentiferous  lead  are  mined  each  year — soinetimes  as  many  as  2,500  tons. 
Th('  statistics  for  ISiKl  are  not  yet  made  up.  It  is  reason.able  to  assume,  however, 
2,2.50  kilograms  as  tlie  amount  of  silver  obtained  in  1803  from  the  ore  mentioned. 

Assuming  the  product  iu  1893,  of  silver,  to  the  amount  of  2,250  kilo- 
grams to  be  .900  line,  tlie  coining  value  of  the  same  would  be  $81,159, 
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and  tlio  line  wci •’•lit  1^,025  kilograms,  at  wliirh  figiii’cs  it  appears  in  oiir 
table  oi‘  the  world’s  ])roductioii  in  this  rei)ort. 


THE  GUI  AN  AS. 

BIM'JTSII  GUIANA. 

Concerniiift'  the  production  of  gold  in  British  Gniana  in  18{)2-’93, 
the  London  Bconoinist,  of  March  10,  1891,  says: 

In  his  report  for  the  year  1892-’‘J3,  Sir  C.  C.  Lees,  tlio  governor  oI‘  Lritisli  Gniana, 
speaks  very  onconragingly  of  the  gold-mining  industry  of  that  eolony.  'I'lie  total 
export  ot  gold  for  the  year  amonnteil  to  133,11(3  ounces,  valued  at  £192,938,  as  coni- 
])ared  with  101,298  ounces,  valued  £37(3,318,  in  the  ]»revioiis  year.  The  wliohi  of 
this,  it  is  stated,  c,aino  from  places  \vorkod  with  such  rndo  a])i)liances  and  such 
luiskillcd  labor  that  the  commissioner  of  mines  thinks  they  will  pay  better  when 
worked  over  again  systematically  than  they  have  done  in  their  first  working.  This 
statement  applies  especially  to  the  northwestern  district. 

Taking  the  value!  of  £192.938  or  $2,398,883  (the  average  of  1891),  as 
tlie  value  of  the  gold  outinit  of  that  colony  in  1892,  the  residt  is  reached 
for  British  Gniana  in  1892  of  3,009  kilograms  line,  at  which  fignres  it 
is  estimated  in  the  table  of  the  world’s  production  of  the  precious 
metals  for  1892. 

With  regard  to  the  gold  product  of  British  Guiana  in  1893,  the 
Demerara  Argosy,  of  January  13,  1891,  page  353,  contains  the  follow- 
ing: 


It  appears  that  the  total  yield  (of  British  Gniana)  was  142,633  ounces,  distributed 
among  the  res])cctive  districts  as  follows: 


Ounces. 

Ounce.s. 

Essequebo 

48, 337 

Puruni 

2,792 

Barima 

26, 700 

Grote  Creek 

97 

Cuyuui  

Pota.ro 

26, 476 

25,  430 

Demerara 

12 

i\lassaruui 

Barama 

7A45 

5, 644 

Total 

142,633 

Compared  with  those  of  1892  the  above  returns  show  an  increase  in  four  districts 
aggregating  23,2(32  ounces,  10  pennyweights,  5 grains,  and  a decrease  of  12,352 
ounces,  6 pennyweights,  20  grains  in  live  others,  the  net  increase  in  favor  of  last 
year  being,  therefore,  10,910  ounces,  3 pennyweights,  9 grains. 

The  larger  yield  of  1893  was  most  marked  in  the  Potaro  and  Cuyuni — 11,173 
ounces  and  9,645  ounces,  respeetiv'oly ; next  in  order  being  the  Barama,  2,278  ounces, 
and  Puruni,  464  ounces.  On  the  other  hand  the  output  from  the  Essoqnebo  fell  short  of 
1892  by  6,330  ounces;  Barima,  2,914  ounces;  Massaruni,  2,539  ounces;  Demerara 
Riv'er,  378  ounces;  and  Grote  Creek,  189  ounces. 

If  the  value  of  the  142,633  ounces  produced  in  1893  be  the  same  per 
ounce  as  in  1892  ($18),  the  production  of  British  Guiana  in  1893  would 
be,  for  that  year,  3,803  kilograms  line,  of  the  value  of  $2,507,400. 

FEENCU  GUIANA. 

The  gold  yield  of  French  Guiana  is,  in  this  report,  assumed  to  be  no 
irreater  than  in  1891. 
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DUTCH  GUIANA. 

The  production  of  gold  in  Dutch  Guiana  in  1S92  was,  estimated  by 
the  exports,  257.983  kilograms  more  than  in  1891.  This  would  give, 
approximately,  a fine  gold  product  for  the  colony  of  1,074  kilograms, 
of  the  value  of  $713,800,  at  which  figures  it  is  inserted  in  the  table  of 
the  world’s  production,  for  that  year,  in  this  report. 

The  gold  product  of  1893,  according  to  the  Economiste  Fran^ais,  was 
34,248  ounces  or  1,065  kilograms,  of  the  value  of  the  value  of  $707,900. 

ITALY. 

Concerning  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  Italy,  in  the 
years  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  this  Bureau  has  received  the  following  offi- 
cial information: 

For  1891 : 

[Fi'om  Mint  Report,  1893,  page  252.] 

Tlie  gold  produced  from  Italian  ores  in  1891  in  the  amalgamation  mills  near  the 
mines  was  183.965  kilograms,  which,  valued  at  2,655  lire  per  kilogram,  must  he  esti- 
mated at  a Amlue  of  488,499  lire.  From  foreign  ores  and  from  sweepings  in  the  Per- 
tulosa  establishment  there  were  obtained  100  kilograms,  which,  valued  at  3,437 
lire,  give  a value  of  343,700  lire. 

The  silver  contained  in  the  silver  and  argentiferous  lead  ores  obtained  in  1891  from 
Italian  mines  <and  exported  to  foreign  countries  was  as  follows: 

(«)  Silver  ore  from  Sardinia:  2,006  tons  with  the  average  contents  of  1 per  cent, 
20,060  kilograms. 

(&)  Argentiferous  lead  ores  from  Sardinia  and  other  Italian  mines:  30,088  tons, 
with  the  average  contents  of  567  grams  per  ton,  or  17,063.40  kilograms. 

The  total  silver  and  argentiferous  lead  ores  amounted  to  32,094  tons,  with  an  aver- 
age contents  of  1,196.7  grams  per  ton,  makinga  total  of  37, 123.40  kilograms  of  silver, 
which  at  160  lire  per  kilogram  would  give  5,939,744  lire. 

There  were  produced  from  domestic  and  foreign  ore  in  the  Pertulosa  smelting 
establishment  37,600  kilograms,  which  at  160  lire  would  give  6,016,000  lire. 

For  1892: 

[From  Mint  Report,  1893,  p.  254.] 

The  value  of  the  gold  produced  from  the  mines  during  the  year  1892  amounted  to 
about  473,482  lire. 

The  amount  of  silver  produced  amounted  to  1,680  tons,  containing  21,000  kilograms 
of  silver  of  the  value  of  149  lire  the  kilogram. 

In  addition  to  this  the  lead  mines  produced  ore  containing  silver,  18,853  kilograms, 
of  the  value  of  149  lire  the  kilogram. 

Hence  39,853  kilograms  were  produced,  having  a value  of  5,938,097  lii’e. 

The  output  of  pure  gold  by  the  Italian  refineries  was  330  kilograms,  valued  at 
1,022,884  lire. 

The  output  of  pure  silver  for  1892  was  43,000  kilograms  of  the  value  of  149  lire  the 
kilogram,  and  consequently  of  a total  value  of  6,407,000  lire. 

Replies  to  Interrogatories,  1S9S. 

Tlie  production  of  gold  in  Italy  during  the  year  1893  has  been — 

(1)  Pure  gold  contained  in  silver-bearing  products  of  Italian  minerals,  in  theollico 
of  minerals,  176.647  kilograms. 

(2)  Gold  produced  from  foi’cign  minerals  at  the  oflico  at  Spozia,  131  kilograms. 
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Total  of  gold,  307.617  kilograms,  tlio  value  of  which,  at  the  mint,  was  1,057,382.74 
lire,  or  3,137  lire  (gold)  ])or  kilogram. 

The  production  of  silver  in  Italy  during  1893  was — 

(1)  Pure  silver  contained  in  silver  and  lead  minerals  from  Italian  mines,  in  part 
exported  to  foreign  mints:  (a)  1,230  tons  silver  ore  from  Sardinia,  of  which  1 per 
cent  or  12,300  kilograms  was  pure  silver;  (b)  29,554  tons  of  silver-hearing  lead  ore 
from  Sardinia  and  other  regions  (Lombardy,  Tuscany,  Venetia,  and  Sicily),  10,471 
kilograms  of  pure  silver  (557.3  grams  of  pure  silver  per  ton  of  ore),  or  a total  of 
30,790  tons  of  minerals  of  silver  and  lead-bearing  silver  (930.4  grams  of  pure  silver 
Iter  ton),  28,831  kilograms. 

(2)  Pure  silver  contained  in  silver-bearing  ore  of  Italian  mines  at  the  mineral 
ollices,  52.182  kilograms. 

Total  amount  of  silver  contained  in  silver  and  lead  ores  and  in  silver-hearing  ores 
produced  in  Italy,  28,883.182  kilograms,  the  commercial  value  of  which,  at  130  lire 
in  gold  per  kilogram,  amounts  to  3,754,813.00  lire. 

(3)  Pure  silver  produced  in  the  smelting  office  of  Pertulosa  (Spezia),  from  21,747 
to7i8  of  Italian  ores  and  11,412  tons  of  foreign  ores,  40,095  kilograms,  valued,  at  130 
gold  lire  per  kilogram,  5,212,350  lire. 

Calculating  the  x)4odiiction  of  Italy  for  tlie.se  years  in  accordance 
with  the  above  data  gives  that  country  an  output  of  gold  and  silver, 
as  seen  in  the  following  table: 

PiiODUCTiON  OF  Italy  in  1891,  1892,  and  1893. 


Tears. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

189] 

Kilos. 

142 

.$04,  300 
91,400 
U7, 000 

Kilos. 
37, 123 
39,  853 
28,  883 

.$1,542,800 
1,6.56,300 
1,  200,400 

1892  

137 

1893 

170 

JAPAN. 

In  the  report  of  this  series  for  1892  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  iu  Japau  for  1891  will  be  found,  estimated  as  usual,  by  adding 
the  output  of  the  Goverument  mines  in  that  year  to  the  output  of  the 
private  mines  for  two  years  before. 

The  official  answers  to  the  interrogatories  resiiectiug  Japanese  pro- 
duction in  1892  were  as  follows : 

Production  of  gold  bullion  from  the  imperial  household  mines  during  the  calendar 
year  1892,  296.31  kilograms,  valued  at  245,408.187  yen. 

Production  of  gold  bullion  from  private  mines  during  the  calendar  year  1890, 
473.584  kilograms,  valued  at  325,571.905  yen. 

Production  of  .silver  bullion  from  the  imperial  household  mines  during  the  caleudai 
year  1892,  9,094.674  kilograms,  valued  at  349,595.035  yen. 

Production  of  silver  bullion  from  private  mines  during  the  calendar  year  1890, 
45,891.437  kilograms,  valued  at  1,780,694.444  yen. 
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The  production  of  gold  and  sdver  in  Japan  in  1892  would,  therefore^ 
be  estimated  as  follows: 


Mines. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

AA'eiglit. 

Value. 

Weight. 

A'alue. 

Government  mines,  1892  

Private  mines,  1890 

Total 

Kilograms. 
296.310 
473.  584 

Ten. 

245, 468. 187 
325,  571.  905 

Kilograms. 
9.  094.  674 
45.  891.  437 

Ten. 

349,  595.  635 
1,  786.  694.  444 

769.  894 

571,040.092  54,986.111 

2, 136,  290.  079 

Concerning  the  output  of  gold  and  silv^er  from  the  Japanese  mines 
in  1893,  this  Bureau  has  received  the  two  following  communications: 

I.  Outx)ut  of  gold  (i)ure  metul)  of  tlio  iiiuierial  mines  of  Siulo  for  the  year  1893, 
172.4065  kilograms,  valued  at  610.517  yen.  The  value,  being  only  estimated,  is  but 
a|)i)roximate.  The  same  is  true  of  the  output  of  the  imi>erial  mines  at  Ikuno,  given 
below : 

Output  of  the  Imperial  mines  of  Ikuno,  from  .January  to  August,  inclusive,  1893, 
gold  (xnire  metal),  45.1745  kilograms,  valued  at  43,922.423  yen.  The  amount  of  out- 
imt  for  the  four  remaining  months  of  the  year  is  still  under  investigation  and  will 
be  added  to  the  reiiort  as  soon  as  jiossible. 

Outi)ut  of  gold  bullion  from  jjrivate  mines  for  the  year  1891,  482.7749  kilograms, 
valued  at  339,705.337  yen.  The  amount  of  output  for  the  years  1892-’93  is  now  under 
investigation,  and,  as  in  case  of  the  interrogatories  of  July  last  year,  with  reference 
to  the  output  of  the  year  1892,  the  returns  for  the  year  1890  wore  given,  so  following 
the  same  xirecedent,  the  returns  for  1891  are  given  above.  The  value  of  the  same  is 
based  upon  the  selling  price  as  it  is  also  in  regard  to  silver. 

Output  of  silver  (pure  metal)  of  the  imperial  mines  at  Sado  for  the  year  1893, 
1,927.2980  kilograms,  valued  at  76,467.952  yen.  Output  of  the  iiu])erial  mines  of 
Ikuno  for  the  year  1893  (pure  metal),  3,336.6810  kilograms,  valued  at  127,768.445 
yen.  Output  of  silver  bullion  from  jjrivate  mines  for  the  year  1891,  52,714.9868  kilo- 
grams, valued  at  2,074,721.335  yen. 

The  original  document  does  not  explain  why  the  value  of  172  kilograms  of  pure 
metal  under  the  output  of  gold  from  the  Sado  mines  is  only  610  yen,  while  45  kilo- 
grams from  the  Ikuno  mines  are  valued  at  43,922  yen. 

II.  In  the  special  replies  of  a few  days  since,  on  account  of  haste,  only  four  mouths’ 
rex>ort  of  the  imperial  mines  of  Ikuno  could  bo  scut.  The  report  having  been  fin- 
ished is  now  given  herewith.  (Complete  report  of  iirivato  mines  already  sent.) 

Output  of  imre  metal  (gold)  from  the  imperial  mines  of  Ikuno  lor  the  year  1893, 
73.172  kilograms,  value,  77,107.535  yen;  silver,  5,097.507  kilograms,  value,  194,546.385. 

From  the  above  data  the  following  estimate  of  the  production  of  gold 
and  silver  in  Japan  in  1893  is  made: 


Mines. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

A'alue. 

Government  mines,  1893 

I’rivato  mines,  1891 

Tnfnl  

Kilos. 
245.  579 
482. 775 

Ten. 

(?) 

339.  705.  337 

Kilos. 

5, 263.  920 
52,  714.  986 

Ten. 

204, 2.30.  397 
2, 074,721.335 

728. 3.54 

57, 978.  900 

2,  278,  9,57.  732 
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The  values  giv'oii  for  gold  in  tlie  above  tables  are  evidently  expressed 
in  silver  yen,  as  may  be  inlerred  from  tlie  fae-t  that  482.775  kilograms 
of  gold  from  the  private  mines  in  181)1  are  valued  at  .‘k‘10,705.3M7  yen,  or 
1 kilogram  at  703.05  yen,  and  200.310  kilograms  from  the  Government 
mines  in  1802,  at  2 15,408.187  yen,  or  828.41  yen  per  kilogram. 

The  values  given  for  silver  are  eommereial  values. 

The  ollieial  dispatches  to  this  Bureau,  however,  say  that  the  metal  is 
pure.  The  esrimated  value  of  the  yield  of  the  precious  metals  in  Japan, 
therefore,  is,  for  1892,  $511,072  gold  and  $2,285,223  silver;  for  1803, 
$484,004  gold  and  $2,400,003  silver,  at  which  figures  it  appears  in  the 
table  of  the  world’s  production  in  this  report. 

KOREA. 

With  respect  to  the  gold  production  of  Korea,  this  Bureau  has 
received  the  following  communications: 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Sconl,  March  2S,  1894. 

Siu:  Referring  to  my  No.  313,  March  15,  I now  heg  to  hand  yon  a very  full  report 
on  gold  and  gold  mining,  as  well  as  silver,  by  C.  R.  Greathouse,  an  old  California 
miner  and  lawyer,  now  acting  as  adviser  to  this  Government. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

H.  N.  Aixen. 

The  Director  op  the  Mint, 

Treasury  Department,  Tf 'a  shiny  ton,  D.  C. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  weight  of  the  pnre  metal  or  the  value  of  the  gobl  pro- 
duced from  the  mines  of  the  country  during  the  jmar,  there  being  no  data,  no  relia- 
ble sources  of  information,  and  no  statistics  even  remotely  relating  to  the  subject 
except  the  customs  returns.  While  there  are  undoubtedly  good  quartz  gold-bearing 
mines  in  the  country,  but  few  are  worked,  and  these  in  the  crudest  and  most  nnscien- 
iific  way.  I am  told  that  no  blasting  powder  is  used  in  mining  the  ore  and  no  quick- 
silver or  chemicals  in  extracting  the  gold  from  the  ore  after  it  is  mined.  When  the 
rock  gets  too  hard  to  be  pried  out  with  picks  or  crowbars  the  miners  build  afire 
u])on  its  face  and  when  it  is  heated  throw  cold  water  upon  it  and  thus  crack  it.  The 
ore,  after  being  extracted,  is  crushed  between  two  stones,  the  under  stone  being  flat 
and  the  upper  one  somewhat  rounded,  Avhich  is  rocked  backwards  and  forwards  over 
the  ore  placed  between  the  two.  After  the  quartz  is  crushed  it  is  concentrated  and 
the  metal  saved  by  hand  panning.  As  no  pumps  are  used,  as  soon  as  more  water  is 
encountered  than  can  be  overcome  by  the  crudest  and  most  unscientific  methods  of 
bailing,  the  mine  is  necessarily  abandoned.  Nearly  all  the  gold  produced  is  from 
placer  mining,  and  here  again  only  the  most  primitive  methods  are  adopted,  no  quick- 
silver is  used,  and  the  dirt  is  panned  by  hand  in  a wooden  or  metal  bowl.  No  pumps 
are  employed,  and  as  soon  as  more  water  is  found  in  the  pits  or  drifts  than  can  be 
bailed  out,  the  mining  is  stopped.  The  customs  returns,  Avhich  embrace  only  the 
three  open  ports,  show  that  the  value  of  the  export  of  gold,  nearly  all  being  gold 
dust  and  none  coined,  was  as  follows  for  the  years  1884  to  1893,  inclusive: 


Mexican. 

1884  $312,024 

1885  141,592 

1886  1,130,488 

1887  1,388,269 

1888  1,375,965 

H.  Ex.  237 14 


Mexican. 

1889  $982,081 

1890  749,699 

1891  689,078 

1892  852,751 

1893  918,659 
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As  I have  said  before,  these  returns  are  under  the  amount  known  to  be  actually 
exported,  aiid  no  doubt  in  addition  much  gold  is  sent  across  the  Chinese  and  Siberian 
boundaries  of  which  no  customs  returns  can  be  made. 

The  title  to  all  the  mines  is  vested  in  the  throne,  but  licenses  for  working  certain 
mines  are  issued  by  the  Government  to  the  natives  for  limited  tijnes  and  on  terms 
supposed  to  be  based  on  the  value  of  the  production;  naturally  the  Korean  lessee 
does  all  he  can  to  prevent  the  real  value  of  his  mine  from  being  known,  and  mini, 
mizes  in  every  way  possible  reports  as  to  its  output.  There  is  also,  no  doubt,  much 
unlicensed  mining.  As  there  is  no  minting  of  gold,  no  express  companies  carrying 
it,  no  banks  handling  it,  and  no  trustworthy  reports  on  the  mines,  all  attempts  to 
arrive  at  the  total  production  are  futile  and  even  api»roximations  mere  guesses. 
The  customs  returns,  it  is  true,  furnish  a slender  basis  for  figures;  they  show  that 
even  including  the  value  of  the  gold  exported  on  the  credit  side  of  Korea  the  bal- 
ance of  tratle  is  against  her,  that  is,  the  imports  have  exceeded  the  exports  as 
declared  by  the  shippers  and  accepted  by  the  customs  as  follows,  from  1884  to  1893 
inclusive : 


• Mexican. 

1884  $262,085 

1885  1, 141,  945 

1886  839,  472 

1887  622, 176 

1888  805,420 


Mexican. 

1889  $1, 161, 883 

1890  427,  662 

1891  1,201,046 

1892  1.  301,  995 

1893  .-. 1,263,380 


I do  not  think  the  balance  of  trade  against  Korea  is,  in  fact,  correctly  represented 
by  these  figures,  btit  believe  it  to  be  much  less. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  it  would  take  up  too  much  space,  to  give  in  full  my  reasons 
for  this  belief,  but  I think  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  has  always  been,  since  the 
country  was  opened,  some  balance  of  trade  against  it.  As  there  are  no  bonds,  no 
securities  or  credits,  this  balance,  I think,  has  been  met  partly  or  perhaps  mainly, 
by  exports  of  gold  dust,  and  I think  it  fair  to  assume  that  the  annual  production  of 
o-old  is  at  least  double  what  is  shown  by  the  returns  of  the  customs  as  the  declared 
exports  of  that  metal. 

As  to  the  production  of  silver  no  figures  can  be  procured  and  but  little  informa- 
tion had.  Indeed,  a gentleman  who  has  been  engaged  in  mining  in  the  United  States, 
and  who  is  an  old  resident  of  this  country,  dealing  in  gold  dust,  and  who  is  sup- 
posed to  know  more  about  mines  than  any  other  foreigner,  informed  me  that  he  did 
not  know  of  a single  silver  mine  which  was  worked  in  Korea.  Upon  further  inquir- 
ies, however,  from  Korean  sources,  I am  told  that  there  are  four  mines  some  350, 
miles  north  of  Seoul;  these  are  said  to  contain  much  lead  or,  at  least,  are  reduced 
by  the  use  of  lead  ores  in  a smelting  process.  They  are,  no  doubt,  worked  very 
crudely  and  the  output  is  comparatively  very  small,  amounting  in  all  to  a few  thou- 
sand dollars.  I am  confident  that  much  more  silver  is  used  in  the  industrial  arts 
than  is  produced  here. 

There  are  no  gold  or  silver  refineries  in  the  country  and,  therefore,  no  output  of 
gold  or  silver  from  them. 

Mr.  Augustine  Heard,  consul-general,  writing  from  Seoul  under  date 
of  October  20,  1891,  furnislied  this  Bureau  with  the  values  of  the  gold 
exports  of  Korea  for  the  years  188G-1890,  inclusive. 

The  figures  of  the  exports  given  byhim  for  those  years  are  identical 
with  those  returned  above  by  Mr.  G-reathouse.  Mr.  Heard,  however, 
failed  to  state  that  the  values  furnished  by  him  were  expressed  in  Mexi- 
can dollars,  and  this  omission  led  this  Bureau  to  believe  that  they  were 
given  in  United  States  gold,  and  consequently  to  a miscalculation  in  the 
Beport  on  the  rroductjon  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  United  States,  1891, 
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pa^o  125,  of  tlio  Hue  weight  in  kilogTaiius  of  the  exports  of  gold  from 
Korea  iu  the  years  named.  This  error  is  corrected  in  the  present 
report. 

Taking  the  values  in  Mexican  dollars  of  the  gold  exports  of  Korea 
for  the  years  1884  to  1893,  furnished  by  Mr.  Greathouse,  and  convert- 
ing them  into  gold  values  in  United  States  dollars  at  the  average  value 
in  gold  of  the  Mexican  dollar  for  those  years,  gives  the  following  table 
of  the  weight  and  value  of  the  gold  yield  of  Korea  for  the  years  1884- 
1893: 


Tears. 

Value  of 
^old  exports 
in  Mexican 
dollars. 

Average 
gold  value 
of  Mexican 
dollar. 

Value  of 
gold  exports 
in  United 
States  gold 
dollars. 

Correspond- 
ing weight 
of  exports  in 
kilograms 
(fine). 

1884 

$312,  022 

.$0. 875 

$273,  019 

411 

1885 

141,594 

.864 

122, 337 

184 

188G 

1,130,  488 

.816 

922, 478 

1,388 

1887 

1,  388,  269 

.790 

1,  096,  732 

1,650 

1888 

1, 375, 965 

.759 

1, 044,  357 

1,571 

1889 

982, 081 

.739 

725, 757 

1,092 

1890 

749,  699 

.798 

598,  259 

900 

1891 

689,  078 

.805 

554, 708 

836 

1892 

852,  751 

.711 

606,  304 

918 

1893 

918, 659 

.640 

587,  942 

884 

These  figures  are  probably  much  too  low,  for,  as  remarked  above  by 
Mr.  Greathouse,  ‘‘These  returns  are  under  the  amount  known  to  be 
actually  exported,  and  no  doubt  much  gold  is  sent  across  the  Chinese 
and  Siberian  boundaries  of  which  no  customs  returns  are  made.’’ 

MEXICO. 

In  publishing  the  statistics  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals 
in  Mexico,  it  has  been  thought  best,  in  the  present  report,  to  return  to 
the  practice  of  the  Bureau  prior  to  1889,  but  departed  from  in  the 
estimate  for  that  and  succeeding  years  up  to  1892  by  the  Director 
of  the  Mint,  Mr.  E.  O.  Leech,  and  to  publish  them  as  furnished  by  the 
Mexican  Government,  without  any  addition,  iu  the  case  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver, for  clandestine  exportation  or  other  cause. 

The  chief  of  the  Mexican  bureau  of  statistics  declines  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  silver  annually  smuggled  out  of  the  country 
and  employed  in  the  industrial  arts,  because  he  has  no  data  on  which 
to  base  a safe  one. 

In  response  to  a request  of  this  Bureau,  made  to  Mr.  Stavoliin  1891, 
for  an  estimate  by  him  of  the  gold  and  silver  output  of  Mexico  in 
1890,  he  wrote: 

, Mkxico,  February  27,  1891. 

My  Very  Dear  Sir:  I received  the  telegram  you  were  pleased  to  send  me,  asking 
me  for  data  on  the  production  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  during  last  year.  It  was 
answered  by  cable  to-day,  informing  you  of  the  sending  of  these  data,  and  annexed 
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to  this  letter  you  will  receive  a table  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  theprecious 
metals  exported  from  the  Republic  during  the  year  1890,  as  well  as  of  the  deposits  of 
gold  and  silver  made  at  the  mints  for  coinage  during  the  same  year. 

As  to  the  gold  aud  silver  employed  in  the  arts  during  1890,  there  are  no  data  to 
enable  one  to  estimate  their  amount,  and  tlie  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
([uantities  aud  values  of  these  two  metals  which  have  been  deposited  during  the  same 
period  in  tho  banks  aud  in  the  safes  of  mining  exchanges,  because  these  limit  their 
remittances  to  the  mints  to  the  sums  necessary  to  meet  the  payment  of  salaries  and 
wages  and  of  other  expenditures,  preferring,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  keep  their 
stocks  or  values  in  the  form  of  bars. 

Besides  the  temptation  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  coinage  duties — 4.41  per  .cent 
and  4.618  per  cent  for  silvei*aud  gold,  respectively — which  have  to  be  paid  when 
these  metals  are  exported  in  the  shape  of  bullion,  as  well  as  the  facility  with  which 
their  exportation  to  foreign  countries  may  be  concealed,  raise  a presumption  that 
there  are  clandestine  exportations  to  a large  amount,  notwithstanding  the  constant 
vigilance  emplo.yed  to  prevent  them,  and  which  is  difficult  to  exercise  over  such  vast 
lengths  as  those  of  the  lines  of  the  frontiers  and  coasts  of  Mexico. 

The  consideration  alone  of  the  constant  development  of  the  working  of  mines  of 
gold  and  silver  during  recent  years,  apparent  enough  in  several  States  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  of  the  small  increase  perceptible  in  the  exports  and  coinages  of  those  metals 
inclines  me  to  suppose  that  the  official  data  which  I send  yon  show  onl.y  a part  of 
Mexico’s  total  production  of  gold  and  silver,  the  amount  of  which,  for  the  reasons 
stated,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  an  estimate  of,  there  being  no  basis  for  one. 

Your  devoted  servant, 


Javier  Stavoli. 


Director  of  the  Mint, 

Wasluncjion. 


This  Bureau,  therefore,  does  not  feel  authorized  to  change  in  any 
respect  the  figures  officially  communicated  to  it  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Mexican  Government. 

The  production  of  silver  in  Mexico  is  based  on  the  amount  of  the 
metal  coined,  plus  the  amount  exported  in  various  forms  (except  of 
coin). 

For  some  years  past  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Bureau  to  increase 
the  latter  item  by  a certain  per  cent  of  itself,  equivalent  to  the  supposed 
difference  between  the  commercial  value  at  which  the  silver  exports 
were  assumed  to  have  been  returned  by  the  Mexican  officials  and  the 
coining  value  of  such  exports.  This  increase  amounted  in  1892  to  33^ 
per  cent;  in  1891,  to  29.8  per  cent;  in  1890,  to  42.8  per  cent;  and  in 
1889,  to  28.8  per  cent. 

The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Leech  of  calculating  the  silver  product 
of  Mexico  in  the  years  1889  to  1892  lead  to  overestimates  of  that  prod- 
uct, as  compared  with  the  offim'al  returns,  as  follows: 


Years. 

Overestimate. 

6,  631, 479 

9, 202, 518 

8,  644, 068 

8,715,  689 
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If  the  Mexican  output  of  silver  iu  18913  were  estimated  accordiu^^  to 
the  method  followed  by  the  then  Director  of  tlie  Mint  (Mr.  E.  O.  Leech) 
iu  estimating  that  of  tlie  years  1889-1892,  the  calculation  would  stand 
thus : 


Silver  coiueil $28,  005,  89(5 

Silver  exported  (coining  value,  40  per  cent  above  coinincrcial  value) 39,  84(5,  849 

Clandestinely  exported,  employed  in  the  arts,  etc 2,  823,  371 


Total 70,  075,  616 

representing  at  $10,915  per  kilogram,  1,727,370  kilograms  flue.  Thus 
this  method  would  have  led  if  followed  to  an  overestimate  of  the  silver 
yield  of  the  Mexican  mines  in  1893,  of  $11,208,185,  or  317,201  kilograms 
of  fine  silver.  (See  Production  Keport,  1891,  p.  72.) 

The  exports  of  silver  from  Mexico  in  1892,  exclusive  of  coin,  con- 
sisted of  silver  bars  or  bullion  of  the  value  of  $5,270,117,  silver  ore  of 
the  value  of  $9,990,295,  silver  mixed  with  gold  of  the  value  of  $2,331,778, 
silver  sulphides  of  $1,502,589,  silver  tailings  of  $3,792,  and  argentifer- 
ous lead  of  $1,390,089,  a total  of  $23,501,590. 

The  silver  bullion  exported  is  valued  in  the  published  Mexican  sta- 
tistics in  accordance  with  its  fineness,  and  the  silver  ore,  suli)hides, 
tailings,  etc.,  at  the  prices  assigned  them  by  the  exporters.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  both  silver  bullion  and  silver  ore,  etc., 
exported  from  ^Mexico  are  valued  uniformly  at  $10,915  per  kilogram  (the 
Mexican  coining  value  of  a kilogram),  which  would  make  the  value  of  an 
ounce(32.15  ounces troy=l  kilogram) $1,272,  the  Mexican  coining  value 
of  an  ounce — a figure  which  the  commercial  value  of  silver  has  not 
reached  since  1871.  This  excludes  the  assumption  that  the  value 
given  the  exports  of  silver  in  the  Mexican  statistics  furnished  to  the 
Bureau  is  comniercial  value. 

Tlie  value  attributed  to  the  exported  ores  is  the  “ value  assigned 
them  by  the  exporters,”  iu  other  words,  commercial  value,  but  then  it  is 
commercial  value  expressed  in  Mexican  silver  dollars,  not  in  gold;  and 
in  a country  like  Mexico,  in  which  the  coinage  of  silver  is  free,  the 
commercial  value  of  silver  expressed  iu  silver,  can  never  depart  widely 
from  its  coining  value,  it  being  optional  with  the  owner  of  the  metal  to 
export  it  or  have  it  coined. 

On  the  value  ascribed  to  silver  in  its  various  forms  in  the  statistics 
of  Mexico,  the  Bureau  has  received  the  following  communication  from 
Mr.  Stavoli,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  Mexico : 


Mexico,  Januanj  11,  1894. 

Dear  Sir:  I have  received  your  favor  of  the  3d  instant,  and  in  answer  to  your 
inquiry  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the  values  that  figure  in  the  tables  of 
the  exports  of  silver,  published  by  the  section  under  my  charge,  are:  For  silver  bul- 
lion, the  value  corresponding  to  its  fineness;  for  coined  silver,  the  value  repre- 
sented by  the  coins;  and  for  silver  ore,  the  value  assigned  them  by  the  exporters. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Stavoli. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Preston, 

Director  of  the  Mint,  Washington,  D.  C, 
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Concerning  the  proclnction  of  the  precious  metals  in  Mexico  in  1893, 
the  following  official  information  has  been  received : 

Lkgation  of  the  United  States, 

Mexico,  March  29,  1894. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  siiggestiou  of  the  State  Department,  I have  the  honor  to  send 
you,  on  separate  sheet,  a statement  just  received  from  the’Mexican  treasury  depart- 
ment, showing  the  product  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  during  the 
calendar  year  1893,  as  responsive  to  the  interrogatories.  Nos,  7 and  8,  of  the  circular 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  of  January  26  last, 

# « 4,  • • « 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Isaac  P.  Gray, 

U.  S.  Minister. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint, 

Treasury  Dej)artment,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Product  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  Republic  op  Mexico  during  the  Cal- 
endar Year  1893. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Coined 

Kilos. 

730. 167 
1,  233. 901 

$493, 167 
833, 397 

Kilos. 

684, 477. 477 
695, 638. 152 

$28,  005,  396 
28, 462, 035 



Total 

1,  904.  068 

1, 326, 564 

1,  380, 115. 629 

56,  467, 431 

RfiSUMfi. 


Weight. 

Value. 

Gold 

Kilos. 

1, 964.  068 
1,  380, 115. 629 

$1, 326,  564 
56,  467, 431 

1, 382, 079. 697 

57, 793, 995 

These  amounts  do  not  include  the  total  product  of  gold  and  silver  in  Mexico  in  the 
year  1893.  The  amounts  stated,  however,  embrace  its  two  most  important  items. 
Data  is  yet  lacking  to  estimate  tiie  amount  of  precious  metals  hold  by  smelters  or 
miners;  that  deposited  as  bullion  in  the  banks;  that  which  is  used  in  the  arts  and 
industries,  and  that  which,  despite  the  many  precautions  taken  by  the  Government 
to  prevent  smuggling,  is  taken  out  of  the  country  thus. 

Under  regulations  now  in  force,  gold  designed  for  exportation  has  an  assigned 
value  of  $675,416  per  kilogram;  while  gold  coin  is  valued  at  $643,529. 

Silver  for  exportation  is  valued  at  $40,915  per  kilogram  and  for  coining,  $39,109.* 

Stavoli. 

Treasury  Department,  etc..  Seventh  Section, 

Mexico,  March  16,  1894. 


*The  actual  Mexican  coining  value  of  a kilogram  of  fine  silv.er  irrespective  of 
coinage  charges,  etc.,  is  $40,915  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  calculation: 
One  Mexican  dollar  contains  24.44088  grams  of  pure  silver,  and  1 kilogram  or 
1,000  grams  divided  by  24.44088  gives  40.915  the  number  of  Mexican  dollars  of  legal 
Jincuess  that  can  bo  coined  out  of  1 kilogram  of  tine  silver.  Deducting  the  coin- 
age charge  of  4.4140  per  cent  per  kilogram  from  $40,915  gives  $39.109. — [Director 
Mint.] 
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The  figures  of  tlie  Mexican  product  of  silver,  fiiriiislied  tlie  Bureau 
for  the  years  1889-1892,  are  as  follows : 


Years. 

Kilograms. 

Value. 

1889 

997,  495 
1,  005,  828 
1,  084, 100 
1,  228,  994 

$40,812, 521 
41,153, 482 
44, 355, 932 
50, 284, 311 

1890 

1891 

1892 

These  reduced  but  official  figures  are  accepted  by  tbe  Bureau  in  lieu 
of  the  following  which  have  appeared  in  recent  reiiorts  of  this  series 
for  the  years  1889-1892,  inclusive : 


Years. 

Kilograms. 

Value. 

1889 

1. 143, 385 
1, 211,  04G 
1,  275,  205 
1, 419,  634 

$47, 544,  000 
50,  356, 000 
53,  000, 000 
59,  000, 000 

1890 

1891 

1892 

The  production  of  gold  in  Mexico  in  1893,  was  1,9G4  kilograms,  of  the 
value  of  $1,326,504,  Mexican  gold  dollars,  and  that  of  silver  1,380,115.6 
of  the  value  of  $56,467,000,  in  Mexican  silver  dollars,  Mexican  coining 
rate. 

In  the  table  of  the  world’s  production  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  years 
1891, 1892,  and  1893  in  this  report,  the  Mexican  values  of  the  gold  an(k 
silver  output  of  the  Eepublic,  in  these  years  are  converted  into  United 
States  coining  values. 


NORWAY. 

At  the  Kougsberg  silver  mines,  from  July  1,  1891,  to  June  30,  1992, 
there  were  produced  ores  reckoned  to  contain  4,495.6  kilograms  of  fine 
silver,  of  the  value  of  $186,837. 

This  output  is  credited  to  1892,  and  carried,  in  the  absence  of  later 
statistics,  to  the  year  1893. 

PERU. 

The  product  of  gold  in  Peru  in  1891,  the  estimate  of  which  is  based 
on  the  exports  of  the  metal,  was  109.507  kilograms  fine  of  the  value  of 
$72,778. 

The  product  of  silver  in  1891,  estimated  to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
coinage  and  exports,  amounted  to  70,023.505  kilograms  fine,  of  the  coin- 
ing value  of  $2,910,177. 
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The  gold  product  of  the  Peruvian  uuiies  iu  18‘J2  is,  iu  the  absence  of 
returns  for  tliat  year,  assumed  to  have  been  the  same  as  in  1891. 

The  silver  product  of  Peru  in  1892,  estimated  to  be  equal  to  the 
quantity  deposited  at  the  mint  for  coinage  (no  exports  are  reported  for 
the  year),  was  59,257  fine  kilograms,  of  the  coining  value  of  $2,462,721. 

Awaiting  official  answers  to  the  Bureau’s  interrogatories  for  1893, 
Peru’s  output  of  gold  and  silver  in  1893  is  assumed  to  have  been  the 
same  as  in  1892. 


EUSSIA. 


According  to  the  latest  official  information  received  by  the  Bureau 
the  value  of  the  gold  product  of  Bussia  in  1892  was  128,529,440  francs, 
and  of  silver,  2,109,956.20  francs. 

These  values  represent  37,325  kilograms  fine  of  gold,  of  the  value  of 
$24,806,200,  and,  as  the  silver  is  given  at  its  commercial  value,  14,478 
kilograms  fine  of  silver,  of  the  coining  value  of  $601,700. 

In  the  absence  of  information  as  to  the  production  of  Eussia  in  1893, 
it  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  iu  1892. 


The  Bureau  is  indebted  for  the  following  extracts  regarding  the  min- 
ing of  gold  in  Eussia  to  an  article  by  Mr.  A.  de  Keppen  in  the  Anuales 
des  Mines,  2*^  Livraisou  de  1894,  pp,  203,  etc. : 


We  possess  data  relative  to  the  production  of  gold  in  Russia  since  the  year  1814. 
During  the  course  of  the  first  t-wo  years  the  quantity  of  gold  obtained  was  496.525 
kilograms.  The  ulterior  results  of  the  exploitation  of  gold  in  Russia  are  collected 
in  a table  given  below.  These  results  relate  to  quinquennial  periods,  and  in  the 
same  table  will  be  found  the  figures  of  the  annual  average  production. 


Tears. 

Gold 

mined. 

Average 
annual 
])roduc- 
tion  of 
gold. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

181*5-1820 

1,384 

276 

1821  1825 

10, 326 

2,  065 

1826  1880 

24, 181 

4, 836 

1831  1835 

33,  296 

0,  659 

1536-1840 

37,  601 

7,  520 

1841-1845 

88,  190 

17, 638 

1840  1850 

132,  588 

26,  518 

1851  1855 

123,  673 

24,  735 

Tears. 

Gold 

mined. 

Average 
annual 
jiroduc- 
tion  of 
gold. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

1850-1800* 

133, 168 

26,  634 

1861-1865 

120,  400 

24, 080 

1866-1870 

150,892 

30, 178 

1871-1875 

176,  217 

35, 242 

1876-1880 

203, 142 

40,  628 

1881-1885 

177,  357 

35,  471 

1886-1891 

180. 097 

36, 012 

1891 

39, 089 

39, 089 

* Up  to  the  year  1800  the  figures  refer  to  the  quantities  of  gold  refined,  wliile  for  tlie  following 
years  the  otlicial  reports  contain  data  relative  to  quantities  of  crude  gold  (iu  schlich). 


To  sum  up,  the  quantity  of  gold  obtained  from  tlie  beds  of  Russia  amounted,  up 
to  1891,  inclusive,  to  1,632,000  kilograms,  and  this  does  not  include  the  gold  obtained 
from  auriferous  silver. 

An  examination  of  the  figures  iu  the  t;ible  shows  that,  up  to  the  period  1846-1850, 
theijuanfity  of  gold  worked  continued  increasing;  then,  during  a period  of  thirty 
years,  these  figures  show  risings  and  decliuings  of  the  production.  The  year  1880 
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was  the  most  productive.  In  that  year  43,275  kilograms  were  jiroduced  and  daring 
the  last  six  years,  beginning  with  1885,  wjien  the  production  of  gold  had  fallen  to 
33,022  kilograms,  the  production  showed  a tendency  to  increase  again.  'I'lie  distri- 
bution among  tlie  several  auriferous  districts  of  the  quantities  of  gold  obtained  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Years. 

The 

TJral. 

tVesteiu 

Siberia. 

Eastern 

Siberia. 

Years. 

Tlio 

Ural. 

Western 

Siberia. 

Eastern 

Siberia. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cen  t. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

1861  1865 

21.  3 

4.6 

74. 1 

1881-1885 

22.6 

C.  1 

71.2 

1866  1870 

21.7 

6. 1 

72.2 

1886-1890 

28.7 

7 

64.2 

1871-1875 

17.2 

7.2 

75.  6 

1891 

29.6 

7.1 

63.3 

1876-1880 

20 

6 

74 

For  the  years  1882-1891,  inclusive,  we  have  more  detailed  figures.  They  are 
grouped  in  the  table  here  given : 


Years. 

Ural. 

Western 

Siberia. 

Eastern 

Siberia. 

Finland. 

Total 

production 
of  gold. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

1882 

7,  47  8 

2,  076 

20,  581 

19 

36, 154 

1883 

8, 080 

2, 197 

25, 460 

10 

35, 747 

1884 

7,  968 

2, 149 

25  579 

35, 696 

1885 

8,  097 

2,  210' 

22, 102 

6 

33,015 

1886 

9,  170 

2,  237 

22,  032 

5 

33,  450 

1887 

10, 643 

2,452 

21,756 

7 

34,  858 

1888 

10,  904 

2,  526 

21,  721 

14 

35, 165 

1889 

10,  506 

2,  776 

23, 952 

23 

37,  257 

1890 

10,  526 

2,  637 

26, 192 

18 

.39, 373 

1891 

11,  548 

2, 797 

24,  735 

9 

39, 089 

The  figures  in  this  table  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  production  of  the  several 
auriferous  districts  of  Russia  iu  recent  years,  but  do  not  alFord  us  the  means  of 
judging  of  the  impoverishmeut  of  the  beds,  or  of  telling  up  to  what  point  they  have 
been  worked  in  the  several  districts.  In  order  to  answer  these  questions  it  would 
be  necessary  to  study  the  exploitation  of  gold  during  the  entire  period. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  here  into  a detailed  discussion  of  this  question,  but 
we  must  say  that  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  quantities  of  gold  annually  worked 
depends  on  circumstances  so  complex  that  they  can  not  be  even  compared  with  those 
on  which  other  branches  of  industry  generally  depend. 

In  the  liiist  place,  it  is  very  certain  that  legislation,  and  the  frequent  changes  made 
in  it,  exercises  a marked  influence  on  the  quantities  of  gold  produced.  We  refer 
especially  to  the  changes  iu  taxation,  which  play  a preponderant  part.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  jdiysical  conditions  of  the  seasons  are  of  great  importance.  The 
washing  of  the  auriferous  sands  being  the  principal  mode  of  working  the  placers, 
requires  considerable  quantities  of  water.  A hot  and  dry  summer  is  of  great  injury 
to  the  miners,  iu  consequence  of  the  lack  of  water;  seasons  iu  which  too  much  rain 
falls,  and  especially  seasons  in  which  great  floods  are  produced,  cause  ruptures  of 
the  dikes,  and  consequently  leave  the  works  entirely  dry. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  exploibatious  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  suffer 
from  lack  of  water  aud  at  the  end  of  the  season  from  a superabundance  of  it.  But 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  hot  and  dry  summers  have  their  advantages.  They  allow 
the  upper  strata  of  the  placers  to  thaw;  iu  fact,  in  the  countries  in  which  the  priuci- 
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pal  auriferous  mines  are  situated  the  rich  beds  are  frozen  and  must  be  thawed  out, 
in  order  that  the  hydraulic  treatment  of  the  sands  may  be  effected. 

Side  by  side  with  these  meteorological  conditions  which  have,  so  to  speak,  a direct 
influence  on  the  mining  of  gold,  we  must  place  the  price  of  bread,  which  has  an 
influence  not  less  great;  this  price  depends  on  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
regulates  the  wages  of  the  gold- washers.  There  are  years  in  which  these  wages  rise 
in  some  quarters  to  the  sum  of  from  900  to  1,400  rubles  i^er  workmau  for  a season’s 
labor,  which  lasts  sometimes  only  four  or  live  months. 

But  the  most  serious  factor  iu  the  question  is  the  course  of  the  paper  rouble.  The 
law  requires  the  miners  to  deliver  all  their  gold  to  the  Government,  which  returns 
it  to  them  in  tbe  form  of  money.  On  the  other  hand,  all  expenses  are  counted  in 
paper  roubles,  so  that  the  relative  value  of  the  paper  rouble  and  the  gold  rouble 
plays  a most  important  part.  The  more  the  course  of  the  jiaper  rouble  falls  the  more 
advantageous  it  is  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  quantities  of  gold,  and  the  cases 
are  not  rare  iu  which  the  miners  gain  only  by  the  premium.  This  factor,  which  has 
so  great  an  influence  on  the  mining  of  gold,  can,  unfortunately,  be  neither  foreseen  nor 
attenuated,  and  it  exercises  its  influence  with  all  its  force.  We  thus  see  that,  by 
reason  of  these  various  factors,  the  sole  consideration  of  the  quantities  of  gold  mined 
might  lead  us  to  entirely  false  conclusions.  Of  the  total  gold  produced  annually 
from  the  mines  of  Russia  the  quantity  of  the  metal  coming  from  the  primitive  beds 
(auriferous  veins)  is  relatively  very  small,  although  since  1882  this  quantity  tends  to 
increase,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


Years. 

Gold  from  veins  worked. 

Tears. 

Gold  from  veins  worked. 

TJral. 

Siberia. 

Total. 

Ural. 

Siberia. 

Total. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 



991 

158 

1,149 

1887 

2,134 

546 

2,  680 

1 flSS  

1,267 

155 

1,422 

1888 

2,  433 

385 

2,818 

^R9,X  

1, 168 

327 

1,  495 

1889 

2,398 

421 

2,819 

1 RSn  

1,  494 

310 

1,804 

1890 

2,  508 

392 

2,900 

IftRfi  

1,658 

547 

2,  205 

1891 

2,064 

319 

2, 383 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  mining  of  the  primitive  beds  is  developed  much 
more  rapidly  in  the  Ural  district  than  iu  Siberia,  where,  however,  the  auriferous 
veins  are  worked  in  the  two  parts  of  the  district  of  leuiseisk  and  in  the  district  of 
Nertchiusk. 

It  is  interesting  to  cast  a glance  at  the  quantities  of  auriferous  sands  and  quartz 
washed  in  the  different  centers.  They  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Ural. 

Western  Siberia. 

Eastern  Siberia. 

Total. 

Tears. 

Num- 
ber of 
placers. 

Quantities 
of  aurifer- 
ous saad 
and  quartz 
washed. 

Num- 
ber of 
placers. 

Quantities 
of  aurifer- 
ous sand 
and  quartz 
washed. 

Num- 
ber of 
placers. 

Quantities 
of  .aurifer- 
ous sand 
and  quartz 
washed. 

Num- 
ber of 
placers. 

Quantities 
of  aurifer- 
ous saud 
and  quartz 
washed. 

1882 

455 

Tons. 

5,  029,  676 

159 

Tons. 

2, 545, 845 

487 

Tons. 

10,  866,  263 

1, 101 

Tons. 
18,441, 784 

1883 

513 

5,  232,  624 

105 

2,481,832 

501 

11,  386, 262 

1,179 

19,100,718 

1884 

613 

5,  691,  231 

189 

2,  513,  773 

504 

1 1, 452, 208 

1,306 

19, 657,  212 

1885 

616 

6, 252. 426 

209 

2,411,185 

534 

10,  404,232 

1,359 

19, 067,  843 

1880 

689 

7, 275, 603 

215 

2, 476,  918 

541 

10,  540, 022 

1,445 

26, 292, 543 

1887 

852 

8, 444,  922 

248 

2,  898, 674 

580 

10,759,514 

1.680 

22,  098,110 

1888 

952 

8, 816,617 

252 

2, 937, 180 

585 

10,333,618 

1,789 

22, 087, 415 

1889 

912 

8,453,308 

202 

3, 180, 783 

690 

10,  690, 02.1 

1.864 

22, 330,116 

1890 

797 

7,  726,  299 

248 

3, 022,  044 

071 

12,  043,  542 

1,716 

22,  791,885 

1891 

964 

8,  831,590 

251 

3,  377,  589 

660 

11, 107,335 

1,875 

23, 316,  520 
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The  quantities  of  sand  exploited  and  washed  arc  proj)ortionate  to  the  unmhor  of 
workmen  employed  in  the  jdacers. 

All  the  crude  gold  extracted  from  the  auriferous  sands  and  quartz  is  required  to  be 
delivered  to  the  smelting  estahlishmouts  of  the  State,  of  which  thei'e  are  3 for  all 
Russia — one  at  Ekaterinburg,  for  the  Ural;  one  at  Tomsk,  for  western  Siberia, 
and  one  at  Irkutsk  for  eastern  Siberia.  The  cabinet  of  His  Majesty,  within  whoso 
jurisdiction  are  the  mines  of  the  Altai  and  Nertschinsk,  has  its  own  laboratories  for 
the  treatment  of  the  precious  metals.  In  the  smelting  establishments  above  referred 
to  the  gold  deposited  is  melted  and  the  assay  of  the  alloy  obtained  determines  the 
contents  of  fine  gold. 

. For  the  years  1883  to  1891,  inclusive,  wo  have  the  following  ligures  of  amounts  of 
fine  gold  contained  in  the  crude  gold  and  silver: 


Years. 

Ill  aurif- 
erous 
scliliehs. 

In  aurif- 
erous 
silver. 

Total. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

1883 

30, 114 

158 

30, 272 

1884 

30, 543 

231 

30,  774 

1885 

27,  912 

225 

28, 137 

1886 

27,  894 

278 

28, 172 

1887 

30, 816 

270 

31,  086 

1888 

31, 241 

250 

31,  491 

1889 

32,  886 

244 

33, 130 

1890 

35, 058 

252 

35, 310 

1891 

34, 580 

219 

34,  799 

« « # 

Miners  who  work  gold  on  private  lands  pay  a* tax  on  the  quantity  of  gold  obtained; 
those  who  mine  it  in  the  domains  of  the  State  or  of  the  cabinet  of  His  Majesty  pay  in 
addition  a supplementary  land  duty,  which  goes  either  to  the  State  or  to  the  treas- 
ury of  the  cabinet. 

The  tax  on  the  rich  metals  worked  is  collected  in  kind,  and  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  the  rich  metals  contained  in  the  gross  product.  This  tax  is  collected  on 
the  gold  and  silver  separately. 

# # # # # 

The  cost  of  transportation  of  the  metal  from  the  smelting  establishments  to  the 
Mint  at  St.  Petersburg,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  coinage,  is  charged  against  the  miners. 
After  the  melting  and  assay  of  the  metal  deposited  by  the  miners  at  the  smelting 
establishments  of  the  State,  they  receive  certificates  for  the  quantities  of  gold  and 
fine  silver  obtained.  These  certificates  are  payable  in  roubles,  gold  or  silver,  or  even 
in  bars,  when  the  certificates  are  for  gold. 

These  certificates  may  be  sold  or  pledged  to  individuals  or  banks,  etc.,  and  are 
receivable  in  payment  of  import  duties  by  the  custom-houses  of  the  Empire. 

Miners  whose  exploitations  are  in  Siberia  have  also  the  right  to  receive  at  the 
branches  of  the  State  Bank  at  Tomsk,  leniseisk,  and  Irkutsk  advances  at  the  rate 
of  2 roubles  per  zolotnik  (4.27  grams)  on  the  quantity  of  coarse  gold  deposited, 
and  this  is  a great  help  to  the  miners  who  have  need  of  credit. 

PRODUCTION  OF  SILVER  IN  RUSSIA. 

Silver,  as  compared  with  gold,  has  a small  share  iu  the  production  of 
the  precious  metals  in  Eussia.  It  is  found  in  paying  quantities  only 
in  galena.  It  occurs  also  in  combination  with  placer  gold,  for  the  rich 
alluvial  deposits  contain  some  silver,  as  a rule.  The  percentage  of  sil- 
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ver  found  in  the  gold  varies  greatly  and  differs  in  almost  all  the  terii- 
tories.  In  the  most  easterly  regions  gold  is,  for  the  most  part,  purer 
and  is  found  with  a smaller  admixture  of  silver. 

Ill  the  leneissei,  Amoor  region,  and  on  the  Olekma  the  gold  assays 
80-90  to  92-90,  while  the  Transbaikal  and  the  Altai  districts,  with 
fewer  rich  lodes,  abound  more  in  silver  ores.  In  these  districts  the  gold 
assays  00-90.  The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  silver  in 
in  Kussia  for  the  years  1880  to  1890,  inclusive: 

Productiox  or  Silver  in  Russia  for  the  Years  1880  to  1890,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Poods. 

Pounds. 

Zolotniks. 

1880 

617 

1881 

576 

1882 

490 

1883 

4.50 

1?. 

34 

1884 

589 

35 

31 

1885 

687 

15 

62 

188G 

810 

10 

21 

1887 

938 

34 

19 

1888 

924 

06 

18 

1889 

846 

08 

37 

1890 

889 

11 

19 

Converting  the  ]ioods,  pounds,  and  zolotniks  into  kilograms  gives 
the  following  table  of  the  iiroduction  of  Kussia,  1880-90 : 

Production  of  Silver  in  Russia,  Expressed  in  Kilograms,  for  the  Years 

1880  TO  1890,  Inclusive. 

[From  Miinzwesen  und  Edelmetallproduktion  Russlands,  by  Heinrich  Maj'er,  Leipzig,  1893,  p.  89.] 


Years. 

Weight. 

Years. 

Weight. 

IftftO  

Kilos. 
10,107 
9,  435 
8,020 
7, 377 
9,  662 
11,200 

1886 

Kilos. 

13, 272 
15, 379 
15, 138 
13,861 
14,  567 

Iflfil  ..  

1887 

1 

1888 

1 RR2  

1889 

1 «ft4  

1890 

1885  

The  figures  quoted  above,  of  tlie  production  of  silver  in  Kiissia  for 
tlie  years  1880-1890,  do  not  represent  fine  silver,  as  will  be  seen  by 
comiiaring  them  with  the  official  returns  sent  to  this  Bureau. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  amount  officially  reported  for  1890  was  13,006 
kilograms  fine.  If  this  be  the  amount  of  pure  silver  contained  in  the 
14,507  kilograms  credited  to  the  year  1890  in  the  above  table,  it  would 
follow  that  the  fineness  of  14,507  kilograms  was  iVoV 
As  the  fineness  of  the  quantities  given  above  is  not  known,  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  their  value. 
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spjm. 

Tlie  silver  output  of  Spaiu  iii  18!)0-’9l  (July  1,  lS00-Juue30,  1891), 
was  14, 798  tons  of  silver  ore,  of  the  spot  commercial  value  of  8,054,028 
francs.  This,  at  the  averaj^e  price  of  silver  for  the  period  ($  1.044),  repre- 
sents 40,279  kiloo’rams  fme,  of  the  coining  value  of  $1,923,303. 

Spain  is  credited  in  flie  table  of  the  world’s  production  of  gold  and 
silver  with  the  same  output  in  1892  and  1893  as  in  the  present  report. 

SWEDEN. 

The  production  of  gold  in  Sweden  in  1892  was  87.02  kilograms,  of  the 
value  of  217,311.24  crowns,  or  $58,239,  representing  87  kilograms  fine. 
Its  silver  product  in  1892  was  52.10  kilograms,  of  the  commercial  value 
of  5,454.87  crowns  (104.70  crowns  per  kilogram,  mean  price  for  the  year 
1892  in  Loudon).  This  would  represent  a fine  weight  of  58  kilograms, 
of  the  coining  value  of  $2,423. 

With  regard  to  the  production  of  1893,  our  minister  writes,  under 
date  of  May  2,  1894 : 

Ninety-tliree  and  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  ten-thousandths 
kilograms  of  pure  gold,  worth  231,572.73  crowns,  were  produced  from  the  mines  in 
1893;  4,464.63  kilo*grams  pure  silver,  worth  418,291.18  crowns  (at  the  average  price 
for  1893  in  London),  were  produced  from  the  mines  in  1893. 

This  would  give  the  gold  a value  of  $02,001  and  the  silver  a coining 
value,  at  the  average  Loudon  price  for  the  year  1893,  of  $185,820,  cor- 
responding to  a weight  in  fine  kilograms  of  4,471. 

TUB  KEY. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Terrell,  TJ.  S.  minister  to  Turkey,  has  sent  this  Bureau 
the  following  iuformatiou,  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Edgar 
Vincent,  director  general  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  at  Constanti- 
nople, regarding  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  Turkey: 

Turkey  works  no  gold  or  silver  mines  properly  so  called,  but  mines  of  argentifer- 
ous and  auri  ferous  lead  are  operated  in  the  country. 

The  only  mines  at  which  the  amalgamation  and  cupellation  of  the  extracted  ores  is 
effected  on  the  spot  are  the  Bulgar-Dagh  mine  and  the  Gumuch-Hadjikeui  mine,  near 
Amassia,  both  worked  by  the  Imperial  Government  itself. 

The  Bulgar-Dagh  mine  produced  in  1893  9,823.66  grams  of  gold  and  1,188,922.421 
grams  of  silver,  and  the  Gumuch-Hadjikeui  produced  in  1893  148,675.225  grams  of 
silver,  or  a total  of  1,337,597.676  grams  of  silver  and  9,823.66  grams  of  gold. 

All  the  other  mineral  exploitations  of  the  country  are  in  the  hands  of  private  indi- 
viduals, and  as  the  ore  is  exported  and  sold  in  the  crude  state,  its  silver  contents  can 
be  valued  only  approximately. 

On  these  exploitations  the  argentiferous  lead  mines  of — 

Balia  produced  in  1893  5,501  tons  of  ore,  with  a i>robable  tenor  of  about  4,648,345 
grams  of  silver. 

Lidjessy  produced  in  1893  647  tons  of  ore,  with  a probable  tenor  of  about  11,322,250 
grams  of  silver. 
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K6in6n-Beli  produced  in  1893  262  tons  of  ore,  with  a probable  tenor  of  about  471,600 
"rams  of  silver. 

Gumnch-Haue  x^roduced  in  1893  51  tons  of  ore,  with  a jirobable  tenor  of  about 
81,600  grams  of  silver,  or  a total  of  6,461  tons  of  ore,  Avith  a probable  tenor  of 
6,333,795  grains,  or  6,333,795  kilograms  of  silver. 

The  production  of  gold  in  Turkey  in  1893  appears  in  the  tables  ot 
the  world’s  production  of  gold  and  silver  at  10 ‘kilograms  fine,  of  the 
value  of  $0,046,  and  the  production  of  silver  at  6,334  kilograms,  of  the 
coinage  value  of  $263,241. 

In  the  absence  of  returns  for  1891  and  1892,  the  gold  and  silver 
product  of  Turkey  in  those  years  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  same 
as  in  1893. 


URUGUAY. 

On  the  gold  production  of  Uruguay  the  Handels-Archiv  of  August, 
1893,  page  312,  has  the  following: 

According  to  official  statistics  the  production  of  gold  in  Cunapirufor 
the  years  1885  to  1891  was  as  follows : 


Years. 

Kilos  of 
fine  gold. 

Years. 

Kilos  of 
fine  gold. 

1885 

64, 284 
85,  009 
63, 908 
25,  734 

1889 

139,  261 
207,  695 
212,  883 

1886 

1890 

1887 - 

1891 

1888 

The  production  of  the  year  1892  was  about  the  same  as  in  1891. 

This  Bureau  accepts  these  figures  and  assumes  the  output  in  1892 
and  1893  to  have  been  the  same  as  in  1891. 

Regarding  the  mines  situated  in  the  Eidera  and  Banda  Oriental 
departments  of  Uruguay,  we  quote  the  following  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Journal,  London,  September  27,  1893 : 

GOLD  MINES  OF  URUGUAY. 

The  Belgian  minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic  is  resjionsible  for  a report  on  the 
gold  mines  situated  in  the  Ridera  and  Banda-Oriental  departments  of  Uruguay.  He 
says  the  first  discoveries  of  these  auriferous  deposits  took  iilace  in  1859,  when  a 
native,  in  crossing  the  arroyo  Corrales,  picked  up  a nugget  of  pure  gold  weighing 
5 ounces. 

Consequent  on  this  6nd  a commencement  was  made  with  the  washing  of  sand 
collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Corrales,  the  Arocna,  and  the  Cnriapini,  selling  the 
gold  derived  from  the  washings  at  the  rate  of  13  piasters  per  ounce  to  local  merchants . 
A company  was  formed  in  1867  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Jackson. 
It  had  iusunicient  capital  and  did  not  delay  its  dissolution.  Gen.  Goyo  Suarez,  of 
Uruguay,  having  engaged  negro  labor,  obtained  350  ounces  of  gold,  for  which  ho 
got  £1,000  sterling  at  Montevideo. 

Mr.  Rogers,  an  American  coming  from  California,  founded  in  the  same  district  two 
quartz-crushing  mills.  Ho  did  not  realize  more  than  2 ounces  of  gold  per  ton  of 
pulverized  ore.  After  a somewhat  long  lapse  of  time,  twenty  years,  two  companies — 
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one  Frouch,  the  other  Enffllsli — imported  machinery  from  Europe,  iimtalled  it  near 
the  dopositw,  and  proceeded  to  work.  The  Frencli  company  Avont  under  from  finan- 
cial embarrassments.  Its  rival  has  not  yet  abandoned  its  works,  and  is  at  ])resent 
operatin';;  on  the  section  where  Gen.  Coyo  Snarez  worked  previously.  The  tal)le 
below  shows  the  yield  of  all  the  mines  open,  as  well  as  the  washings,  during  the 
last  live  years : 


Years. 

Quartz. 

G old. 

Value. 

Coining 
value  ill 
United 
States 
money. 

1888  

Tom. 

2,  030 
17, 800 
32,  200 
40,  300 
16,  500 

108,  830 

Ouncet. 

910 

£2,  COO 
11,  500 
17,  400 

.$12,  653 
55,  965 
84,  677 
88, 570 
52,  072 

293, 937 

1889 

4,  900 
7, 030 

1891 

7,040 

18,  200 

1892 

4,240 
24, 120 

10,  700 
60,  400 

Total 

The  position  is  no  longer  favorable,  since  it  shows  that  the  metallic  value  of  a ton 
of  quartz  in  1891-’92  was  estimated  only  at  2.25  or  3.25  piasters,  whereas  it  reached  6 
piasters  in  1888.  The  richest  quartz  is  therefore  exhausted,  or  at  least  is  to  be  found 
only  at  a depth  inaccessible  to  the  machines  in  use.  Certain  facts  seem  to  justify 
the  latter  hypothesis.  The  value  of  the  mines  Avorked  is  estimated  as  follows: 


Mines. 

Yield,  CTams 
of  gold  per 
ton  of 
quartz. 

Mines. 

Yield,  gr.ams 
of  gold  per 
ton  of 
quartz. 

23 

8 

Santa  Barbara 

18 

Surface  flepoftits 

5 

Cunapiru 

9 

At  Zapncay,  in  1892,  only  490  tons  of  quartz  were  reduced,  which  gave  gold  AA'oith 
£1,050.  The  company  new  in  possession  of  this  deposit  has  a plant  capable  of  crush- 
ing 30  tons  of  ore  daily.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  that  it  only  utilized 
sixteen  working  days  in  1892.  Cunapiru  is  the  seat  of  a French  association  which 
undertakes  the  crushing  of  quartz  for  small  workers  at  the  rate  of  5 grams  of 
gold  per  ton,  the  average  yield  being  9 grams.  There  is  something  like  activity 
at  San  Gregorio,  where  L5,000  tons  of  ore  are  dealt  with  annually.  In  1891  only  sur- 
face quartz  was  treated,  this  proving  A^ery  slightly  auriferous  and  its  leduction 
involved  a loss  of  £1,800.  In  1892  the  works  attained  a depth  of  130  feet  and  the 
yield  of  gold  was  doubled.  In  place  of  a loss  there  was  a profit  of  £720.  If  the 
results  obtained  in  Uruguay  are  compared  with  those  realized  on  the  average  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  Australia,  the  folloAving  is  obtained: 

[Grams  of  gold  per  ton  of  quartz.] 


California 14 

Australia H 

Urtiguay 7 


Under  present  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  pass  143,000  tons  of  quartz  through 
the  mill  to  obtain  1 ton  of  gold.  Maj.  Richard,  inspector  of  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment miqes,  deplared  in  1867  thqt  nope  of  the  mines  known  in  the  Argentine 
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coiild  be  profitably  worked  unless  they  furnished  ore  giving  12  grams  of  gold  per 
ton.  If  these  calculations  are  correct,  it  is  necessary  to  conclude  that  Uruguay  has 
not  furnished  the  conditions  indicated  as  being  indispensable  to  success  by  those 
Avho  made  a special  study  of  mining  in  the  La  Plata  States. 

VENEZUELA. 

The  production  of  goldiii  Yenezuela  in  1892  amounted  to  4,176,877.(50 
bolivars,  or  $806,137,  representing-  a fine  weight  of  1,213  kilograms. 

This  is  a decrease  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

The  output  for  1893  is  assumed  to  have  been  the  same  as  in  1892. 


III. 


GE^^ERAL  STATISTICS. 


H.  Ex.  237 15 
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1. — Deposits  and  Purchases  of  Gold  and  Silver  by 


COINAGE  HUNTS. 


Description  of  deposits. 


GOLD. 

Domestic  bullion 

Domestic  coin 

Foreign  bullion 

Foreign  coin 

Jewelers’  bars,  old  plate,  etc 

Total  deposits 

Eedeposits  : 

Fine  bars 

Uuparted  bars 

Total  gold  received 

SILVER. 

Domestic  bullion 

Domestic  coin 

Trade  dollars 

Foreign  bullion 

Foreign  coin 

Jewelers’  bars,  old  plate,  etc 

Total  deposits 

Rcdeposits  : 

Fine  bars 

TJnparted  bars 

Total  silver  received 

Gold  and  silver  deposits  and  purchases. . 
Redcposits  : 

Gold 

Silver 


Philadelphia. 

San  Francisco. 

Carson. 

New  Orleans. 

Standard  ozs. 
49,  045.  637 
72,  261.  601 
1,  212.  075 
768.  540 
42, 319.  678 

Standard  ozs. 
900,  058. 449 
1,  256.  271 
38, 203. 598 
80,  834. 304 
987. 245 

Standard  ozs. 
52, 193.  300 

Standard  ozs. 
282.  368 
1,110. 475 
7, 717. 530 
215. 171 
3, 174.  322 

165,  607. 531 

1, 617,  913.  070 
237,  845.  256 

1, 021,  339. 867 

25,  930. 956 
3, 121.  513 

52, 193. 300 

12, 499.  866 

82,  798.  298 

2,  021, 365.  857 

1,050,  392.  336 

52, 193. 300 

95, 298. 164 

32,  667,  809. 11 
1, 736,  392. 12 
366.  32 
308.  82 
32.  79 
150,  513. 65 

3, 959, 576. 77 
1,  376,  724.  30 

877, 130. 77 

4, 130, 182. 90 
1, 473, 793. 13 
4.32 
100,  312. 14 

288, 114.69 
.06 
363.  64 

8, 152.  67 

34,  555, 422.  81 

234, 764. 30 
871,  994.  60 

5, 624,  779. 46 
990.  72 

877, 130. 77 

5, 712, 445. 16 

35,  662,181.71 

5,  625,  770. 18 

877, 130.  77 

5,  712, 445.16 

34,  721, 030. 341 

1, 855, 758. 326 
1, 106, 758. 90 

6,  646, 119. 327 

29, 052. 469 
990. 72 

929,  324.  070 

5, 724,  945. 026 
82, 798.  298 

37,  683,  547. 567 

6,  676, 162. 516  | 929, 324. 070 

5,  807, 743. 324 

Total  gold  and  silver  received 
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WEIGirT  DURING  TUK  CALENDAR  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1893. 


ASSAY  OFFICES. 

Total. 

New  York. 

Denver. 

Boi.se. 

Helena. 

Charlotte. 

St.  Louis. 

Standard  ozs. 
702,  878.  503 
16, 549. 834 
782,  on.  036 
.594,718. 313 
143, 219. 729 

Standard  ozt. 
93, 769. 652 
185. 476 
61. 075 

Standard  ozf. 
32, 627. 453 

Standard  ozs. 
80,  391.794 
2. 016 
78. 118 

Standard  ozs. 
12, 675. 778 
22.  319 

Standard  ozs. 
14, 103.  506 
952. 216 
349.  915 
66.  409 
3,  460. 771 

Standard  ozs. 
1, 938,  026. 440 
92, 340. 208 
829,  633. 347 
676, 002.  737 
194, 680.  504 

1, 254.  742 

182. 551 

81.406 

2, 239,  377. 415 

5, 517. 276 
1,  052. 236 

95,  270.  945 

32,  027. 453 

80,  654. 479 

12, 779. 503 

18, 932. 817 

3,  731, 283. 236 

1, 649,  361. 302 
333,  688.  867 

591. 107 

4,849.675 

3,  324. 549 

106. 233 

2, 245, 946.  927 

95,  862. 052 

.37, 477. 128 

83, 979. 028 

12,  779.  563 

19,  039.  050 

5,  714, 333. 405 

3,  980, 661. 47 
1,  549. 65 

25,  944. 13 

14, 800.  87 

67,  284.  86 

882. 21 
.51 

943. 71 

45, 725, 216. 80 
4,  588, 459. 71 
370. 64 
1,819,716.24 
934,  858. 24 
612, 241.  83 

1,430,493. 68 
934, 825.  39 
451,446.  89 

28. 05 

11.  67 

447. 19 

388. 92 

47.  59 

34.  60 

1,  293. 87 

6,  798,  977. 08 

• 

44, 441. 40 
14,  515. 83 

26,  361. 10 

14,  800.  87 

67,  344. 12 

917. 32 

2, 684. 77 

53,  680,  863.  46 

280, 196. 42 
889, 574. 48 

386. 51 

1.  213.  88 

1, 419. 11 

44. 55 

6,  857, 934. 31 

26,  747.  61 

16, 014. 75 

68,  763.  23 

917. 32 

2,  729. 32 

54,  850  634.  36 

9, 038, 354. 495 

6,  569.  512 
58,  957. 23 

121,  632. 045 

591. 107 
386. 51 

47,428.  323 

4, 849. 675 
1, 213.  88 

147,  998.  599 

3,  324.  549 
1,419.11 

13,  696. 883 

21,  617. 587 

106. 233 
44. 55 

57, 412, 146. 696 

1, 983,  050. 169 
1, 169, 770. 90 

9, 103, 881. 237 

122, 609.  662 

53,  491.  878 

152, 742. 258 

13,  696.  883 

21,  768. 370 

60, 564,  967. 765 
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H.— Deposits  and  Purchases  of  Gold  and  Silver  by  Value 


Description  of  deposits. 


GOLD. 

Domestic  bullion 

Domestic  coin 

Foreign  bullion 

Foreign  coin 

Jewelers’  bars,  old  plate,  etc 

Total  deposits 

Kedeposits : 

Fine  bars 

Dnparted  bars 

Total  gold  received 

SILVER. 

Domestic  bullion 

Domestic  coin 

Trade  dollars 

Foreign  bullion 

Foreign  coin 

Jewelers’  bars,  old  plate,  etc 

Total  deposits 

Eedeposits : 

Fine  bars 

TJnparted  bars 

Total  silver  received 

Gold  and  silver  deposits  and  purchases 
Kedeposits : 

Gold 

Silver 


COINAGE  MINTS. 


Philadelphia. 


$912, 476.  96 
1,344,  401.88 
22,  550. 23 
14,  298.  42 
787,  342.  85 


3, 081, 070.  34 

30, 100,  708.  27 
4,  425, 028. 02 


San  Francisco. 


$16,  745,273.47 
23,  372. 48 
710, 764.  61 
1,503,894.03 
18,  367.  35 


Carson. 


$971,  038. 14 


New  Orleans. 


$5, 253. 36 
20,  660. 00 
143,  581. 95 
4,  003. 18 
59, 057. 15 


19,  001,  071.  94 

482, 436. 39 
58,  074. 66 


37,  606,  806.  63  19,  542, 182. 99 


38,  013,  450.  60 
2,  020,  529.  01 
426.  26 
359. 35 
38. 16 
175, 143. 16 


40,  209, 946.  54 

273, 180. 28 
1,014, 684.  62 


41,497,811.44 


43, 291,  016. 88 

34,  525,  736. 29 
1, 287, 864. 90 


4,  607, 507.  51 
1,  602,  006.  46 


335,  260. 73 
.07 
423. 14 


971, 038. 14 


971, 038. 14 


1,020,  661.25 


6,545,197.91  1,020,661.25 


1, 152.84 


6, 546, 350.  75 


25, 546, 869. 85 

.540,511.05 
1, 152. 84 


79, 104,  61 8. 07  26, 088, 533. 74 


1, 020,  661.  25 


1, 991,  699.  39 


1, 991,  699.  39 


232, 555.  64 


1, 540, 433. 45 


1, 772,  989.  09 


4, 806, 031.  01 
1, 714, 959.  28 
5. 03 
116, 726.  85 


9, 486. 74 


6,  647, 208. 91 


6, 647, 208. 91 


6,  879,  764.  55 


1,  540, 433. 45 


8, 420, 198. 00 


Total  gold  and  silver  received 
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DUKING  TIIK  CaLENDAU  YkAU  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1833. 


ASSAY  OFFICES. 

Total. 

Now  York. 

Donvcr. 

Boise. 

Helena. 

(Jliarlotte. 

St.  I.ouis. 

$13,  076, 809. 35 
307, 903.  89 
14,  549,  042. 53 
11,004,  526. 75 
2, 664,  553. 10 

$1,744,551.06 
3,  450.  72 
1, 130.  28 

$007,  022.  37 

$1,495,601.28 
37.51 
1,  453. 36 

$235,  828.  43 
415.  24 

$262,  390.  81 
17, 71.5.  05 
6,510.04 
1,  235.  52 
64,380. 43 

$30,  050,  305.  83 
1,717,  957. 37 
15,435,  039.  00 
12,  587, 957.  90 
3,621,962.  80 

23, 344.  04 

3,  396. 30 

1, 515.  04 

41, 662,  835.  62 

1,  772,  482.  70 

607, 022. 37 

1,500,548.45 

237,  759.  31 

352,  238.  45 

69, 419,  222.  96 

m2,  fi4.7.  on 

30,  085,  791.66 

19,  576. 48 

10,  997. 34 

90,  226.  51 

61,  852.  07 

1, 976. 43 

6,  208, 104.  96 

41,  785, 059. 10 

1,  783, 480.  04 

097, 248.  88 

1,562,400.  52 

237, 759.  31 

351,  214.  88 

100,  313, 179.  58 

4,  632, 042. 43 

30, 189.  53 

17,222.  82 

78, 295. 11 

1,  020.  57 

1,  098. 12 

53,207, 524.95 

1, 803.  23 

.00 

5, 339,  298.  58 

431.  29 

1,  664, 574. 46 

32.  64 

13. 57 

520. 37 

2, 117, 487. 97 

1,  087, 796.  82 

1,  087,  835.  05 

525, 320.  02 

452.  56 

55. 38 

40. 26 

1,  505. 59 

712, 426.  85 

7, 911,  536.  96  ’ 

30,  674. 73 

17,  222.  82 

78, 364.  06 

1,  067. 43 

3, 124.  08 

62,  405, 004.  69 

51,  713.  63 

326,  040.  75 

16,  891. 15 

449.  75 

1,412.  51 

1,651.32 

51.84 

1,035, 141. 19 

7, 980, 141.  74 

31, 124. 48 

18,  635.  33 

80,  015.  38 

1, 067. 43 

3,175. 92 

63,  826, 192.  63 

49,  574,  372.  58 

1, 803, 157. 43 

624, 245. 19 

1,  578,  912.  51 

238, 826. 74 

355, 362.  53 

131,  884,  227.  65 

122, 223. 48 

10,  997.  34 

90, 226.  51 

61, 852.  07 

1,  976. 43 

36,  893,  956. 62 

68,  604. 78 

449.  75 

1,412.51 

1,  651. 32 

51.84 

1,  361, 187.  94 

49, 765,  200. 84 

1,  ^4, 604. 52 

715, 884.  21 

1,  642, 415. 90 

238, 826. 74 

357,  390.  80 

170, 139,  372. 21 
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— Deposits  of  Unrefined  Gold  of  Domestic  Production,  avith  the  States 

Distriruted,  by  Weight,  during  the 


Locality. 

COINAGE  MINTS. 

Pbiladelphia. 

San  Francisco. 

Carson. 

New  Orleans. 

Alabama 

Standard  ozs. 

Standard  ozs. 

Standard  ozs. 

Standard  ozs. 
126.  312 

Alaska 

8, 557.  664 
18,  071.  410 
109, 195. 533 
383.  879 

Arizona 

24. 873 

78. 847 

California 

67. 236 

10, 649.  778 
198. 932 

Colorado 

184. 092 

Georgia 

217.  907 

63. 205 

Idaho. 

7.145 

2, 877.  613 

5.  064 

Mar^dand 

6.125 

Michigan 

4.118 

Montana 

213. 980 

2, 030.  038 
6,  251.571 

397. 159 

41, 327. 301 

164.  271 

1,156.  410 

10. 912 

303. 155 

9.  384 

7, 297. 955 

652.  089 

17.  289 

3. 092 

3,  447. 923 

119.  541 

2, 239.  331 
58. 492 

137. 222 
1,912. 958 

31. 199 

4, 416.  319 
44,  629.  318 

161, 599.  024 
738, 459. 425 

52, 193. 300 

282.  368 

49, 045.  637 

900, 058. 449 

62, 193.  300 

282.  368 
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AND  Thkiutokies  i*roducin(j  the  same,  an'd  of  Refined 
Calendar  Year  ending  December  31,  1833. 


Domestic  Buj.lion  not 


ASSAY  OFFICES. 


New  York. 

Denver. 

Boise. 

ITeleiia. 

Charlotte. 

St.  Louis. 

Standai  d ozt. 
49.  737 

Standard  ozn. 

Standard  ozt. 

Standard  ozs. 

Standard  ozs. 
49. 137 

Standard  ozs. 
37. 954 

781.575 
61.  800 
07,  977.  547 
22.  888 
808. 870 

2, 750.  510 
1,  975. 909 
77,  009.  841 

60. 120 

51.077 

424. 230 

4, 520.  009 

160.516 

3, 244.  934 

21, 955. 123 

7,  804.  214 

4. 801 

1.948.485 
18,  920. 506 
38.  535 
8, 736.  424 
165. 021 

22.  020 
5. 931 
8, 114.  087 

71,  898.  759 

2,  488. 970 

1,  490. 053 

253. 597 

10,  672.  330 

6,  009. 319 

178,  300.  041 
12.  307 

07.  770 

81.  095 

81. 899 

111.  567 

60.  525 

5.  345 

623. 400 
5. 361 

44. 791 

240. 118 

9,  908. 677 

5.  671 

288, 157.  654 
414, 720. 849 

93, 769. 052 

32,  627. 453 

80, 391.  794 

12,  675. 778 

3,  296.  314 
10, 807. 192 

702,  878. 503 

93,  769.  652 

32, 627. 453 

80,  391.  794 

12, 675. 778 

14, 103.  506 

Total. 


Stimdard  ozt. 

203. 140 
8,  557.  604 
21,  767.  341 
121, 991.  393 
140,  238.  521 
4,  991. 185 
30,  757.  899 
5. 064 
10. 926 

I,  952.  003 
93,  091.  303 
48,  020.  497 
20,  071.  674 

1, 959. 429 
18.  233.  200 
6, 609.319 
179,  097.  798 
12.  307 
3.092 
3, 010.  917 
231. 108 
2, 928. 661 
485. 984 

II,  918.  505 

729,  409.  056 
1, 208,  616. 784 


1,  938,  020.  440 
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IV. — Deposits  of  Unrefined  Gold  of  Domestic  Production,  with  the  States 

Distributed,  by  Value,  during  the 


Locality. 

COINAGE  MINTS. 

Philadelphia. 

San  Francisco. 

Carson. 

New  Orleans. 

Alabama 

$2,  349. 99 

Alaska 

$159,  212. 35 
336,  212. 39 
2, 031,544.80 
7, 141. 93 

Arizona 

$402. 75 
1,  064. 86 
3, 424. 97 
4, 054.  08 
132. 93 
94.21 
113.  95 
76. 61 
3,  981. 02 
7, 389.  00 
3,  056.  21 
5,  640. 09 
174. 59 

1, 466. 92 

California 

$198, 135. 40 
3,  701.  06 

Colorado 

rrftorp“ia 

1, 175. 91 

53, 536.  99 

Maine 

37, 768. 15 
116,  308.  30 
21,  514.  61 

768,  880. 02 

203.  01 

135,  775. 91 

12, 131.  89 

321.  66 

57.53 

64, 147. 40 

2,  224. 02 

• 

41,  061.  97 
1,  088.  22 
580. 45 

2,  552. 97 
35,  589. 92 

Total  uurefiued 

82, 164.  07 
830,  312. 89 

3,  006, 493. 47 
13,  738, 780. 00 

971,  038. 14 

5,  253.  36 

Total  gold 

912, 476. 96 

16, 745,  273. 47 

971,  038. 14 

5,  253. 36 
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ANM)  TiCIUUTOUIKH  IMtOOUCINd  TIIK  SAMK,  AND  OK  RkKINICD  DoMKSTIC  HULMON  NOT 

Calkndak  Vkak  ending  Deckmheu  31,  1893. 


ASSAY  OFFICES. 

Total. 

New  York. 

Denver. 

Boise. 

Helena. 

Cliarlotte. 

St.  Louis. 

$925.  34 

$914. 18 

$706. 12 

$4,  895.  63 
159,  212.  35 
404,  973.  78 
2,  209,  607. 31 
2, 720,  716.  67 
92, 859. 25 
683,  867. 88 
94.21 
203. 27 
36,  327. 49 
1,731,932. 33 
893, 404.  60 
384,  589.  29 
36, 454.  49 
339,  223. 55 
122,  964. 07 
3, 332,  052.  07 
228. 97 
57.53 
67, 179.  84 
4,  299. 68 
54,  486.  72 
9, 041.  56 
221,  739.  64 

14, 540.  93 
1, 149.  77 
1,  264,  698. 55 
425.  82 
15,  048.  74 

$51, 172. 28 
36, 762.  21 
1, 433,  857.  51 

1,118.51 
950.  27 
7, 892.  65 
2, 980. 34 

84,  217. 10 

60, 370.  86 

$408, 467. 40 

$146,  310. 96 

89. 32 

36,  250. 88 
352, 122. 16 
716.93 
162,  538. 12 
3,  081.  32 

409.  68 
110.  35 
150,  970. 92 

1,.337, 651.32 

46,  306.  42 

27,  733.  08 

4,718.  08 

198,554.97 

122, 964, 07 

3, 318, 337.  57 
228.  97 

1,260.95 

1, 508. 74 
2,  075.  66 
1, 126. 05 
833.  32 
185,  463.  76 

1,523.70 

99. 44 
4, 467. 31 

11,  599.  26 
99. 74 

105. 51 

5,  361, 072.  63 
7, 715, 736. 72 

1, 744,  551.  60 

607,  022. 37 

1,495,  661.28 

235, 828. 43 

61,  326.  77 
201, 064. 04 

13,  570, 412. 18 
22, 485,  893. 65 

13,  076, 809. 35 

1,  744,  551.  66 

607,  022.  37 

1, 495, 661.28 

235, 828. 43 

202, 390. 81 

36, 056, 305. 83 
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V. — Deposits  of  Unrefined  Silver  oj' Domestic  Production,  with  the  States 

Distributed,  by  Weic-ht,  during  the 


..Locality. 

COINAGE  MINTS. 

Philadelphia. 

San  Francisco. 

Carson. 

New  Orleans. 

Alabama 

Standard  ozs. 

Standard  ozs. 

Standard  ozs. 

Standard  ozs. 

Alaska 

1,  563.  65 
8,  473. 50 
15, 159.  64 
200. 42 

Arizona 

9.  34 

888.  57 

California 

7.  05 

13,  599.  53 
25.  08 

Colorado 

843.  99 

Georgia 

26. 13 

Idaho  

.61 

710.  83 

Maryland 

Michigan 

7, 490. 15 

Montana 

51.  89 

168. 16 

^^ebraska 

.44 

^Nevada 

269.  96 

4, 739.  70 
471.  55 

803, 505.  04 

New  Mexico 

29.02 

61.92 

Oregon 

.73 

1, 067.  30 

Soutli  Carolina 

95.44 

1.12 

Texas 

. 

9.  95 

306.  04 

5. 32 

525.  99 

46.  54 

10.  32 

279. 40  - 

11. 63 

9,  217. 99 
32,  658,  591. 12 

33,  408. 85 
3,  926, 107.  92 

877, 130. 77 

898.  52 

4, 129,  284. 38 

Total 

32,  667, 800. 11 

3, 959, 576.  77 

877, 130.  77 

4, 130, 182.  90 
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AND  TkKRITOHIICS  PRODUCING  TII K SAME,  AND  OF  lilCFlNED  DOMESTIC  JIULLION  NOT 

Calendar  Year  ending  December  31,  1893. 


ASSAY  OFFICES. 

Total. 

Now  York. 

Denver. 

Boise. 

Helena. 

Charlotte. 

St.  Louis. 

Standard  ozs. 

Standard  ozs. 

Standard  ozs. 

Standard  ozs. 

Standard  ozs. 

Standard  ozs. 

Standard  ozs. 

11.40 

14.  47 

12.  50 

38.37 

1,  563. 65 

652.  58 
83.83 
70,  580.  96 
2.  32 

827. 10 
242.  29 
23, 074. 12 

12.  37 

10, 863.  46 

6.  90 

29,  099. 24 

34.31 

94, 758.  88 

294.  90 

2.  26 

325.  61 

5,  587.  08 

547.  28 
.56 

13, 222. 19 

1,  640. 37 

21, 708.  36 
.56 

• 

30, 764. 16 
1,  584, 156.  37 

38, 254. 31 

1.56 

65, 495.  60 

1,  649, 873. 58 

.44 

5 94 

4. 17 
1, 161.69 



868, 524. 87 

223, 602.  31 

868.  54 

226, 133. 11 

20.  52 

217.  00 

299. 44 

46. 13 

1,  578  68 

2,  692. 90 
355. 84 

355.  84 

29, 626.  94 
.58 

6. 47 

29, 729. 97 
.68 

9.  95 

30. 35 

13.77 

350. 16 

10. 58 

15. 90 

6.68 

1. 13 

148.  54 

682.  34 

2.  74 

24.  33 

.35 

84. 28 

93. 163. 48 

.36 

93, 454.  93 

2,  038,  308. 82 
1,  942,  352.  65 

25,  944. 13 

14, 800.  87 

67, 284. 86 

882. 21 

943.  71 

3,  068,  820.  73 
42,  656, 396. 07 

3, 980,  661. 47 

25, 944.13 

14, 800.  87 

67,  284. 86 

882. 21 

943.71 

45, 725, 216. 80 
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VI. — Dkposits  of  Unuefined  Silver  of  Domestic  Production,  with  the 

Bullion  not  Distributed,  by  Value,  during 


Locality. 

COINAGE  MINTS. 

Philadelphia. 

San  Francisco. 

Carson. 

New  Orleans. 

Alabama 

Alaska 

$1,  819. 62 
9,  860.  07 
17,  640.  31 

Arizona 

$10.  87 
8.  20 

$1, 033. 97 

California 

$15,  824. 91 
29. 18 

Colorado 

982. 10 

233. 21 

Georgia 

30.41 

Idaho 

.71 

827. 15 

Marj’land 

Michigan' 

8.  715.  81 

Montana 

60. 38 

195.  68 

Nebraska 

. 51 

Nevada  

314. 13 

5,515.36 
548. 71 

1, 004,  805.  80 

New  Mexico 

33.77 

North  Carolina 

72.  05 

Oregon 

.85 

1,  242. 02 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

111.06 

1.30 

reiniessee 

Texas 

11.58 

Utah 

356. 12 

Virginia 

6.19 

Washington 

612. 06 

54.16 

12.01 

325. 19 

13. 53 

10, 726. 39 

38,  875.  75 
4, 568,  631. 76 

1,  020,  601. 25 

1, 045. 55 

38,  002,  724. 21 

4,  804, 985. 46 

Total 

38,  013, 450. 60 

4, 607, 507. 51 

1,  020,  661.  25 

4, 806,  031. 01 
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States  and  Tkiuiitories  Pkoducing  the  Same,  and  of  Refined  Domestic 
THE  Calendar  Year  ending  Decembkk  31,  1893. 


ASSAY  OFFICES. 

Total. 

New  York. 

Denver. 

Boise. 

Helena. 

Charlotte. 

St.  Louis. 

$13. 27 

$16. 83 

$14.  54 

$44. 04 

1 819.52 

759. 36 

$962. 44 

14  39 

fij.1  10 

97.  55 

281. 94 

8. 03 

s:t  ftfio  04 

82, 130. 57 

26, 849. 89 

39. 92 

110,  264.  87 

2.  70 

343. 16 

2. 63 

87ft  00 

6, 501.  33 

636. 83 

$15, 385.  82 

$1, 908. 79 

25,260  63 

.65 

65 

35, 798.  29 

44  .^14  10 

1,843,381. 96 

1.82 

76,  213.  06 

1,010  ft.59  00 

51 

6.91 

4.  85 

1 010  047  11 

260, 191. 78 

1,  351.  78 

1 mo  fifi 

9.6.8  186  70 

23. 88 

252.  51 

348  44 

53.68 

1,  837.  00 

8 188 

414.  07 

414  07 

34, 474.  98 

7.53 

8/4  Q7 

.68 

68 

11  58 

35.  32 

16.  02 

407  46 

12.  31 

18  50 

7. 77 

1.  32 

172. 85 

704  QQ 

3.19 

28.31 

.41 

98. 08 

108, 408. 41 

.42 

2,  371,  8.50.  26 

30, 189.  53 

17, 222.  82 

78, 205. 11 

1,  026.  57 

1,  098. 12 

3, 570, 991.  35 

2, 260, 192. 17 

- 

4,  632,  P42. 43 

30, 189.  53 

17,  222.  82 

78,  295. 11 

1,  026.  57 

1,098.12 

53, 207,  524. 95 
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VII. — Bars  Manufactured  of  Gold  and  Silver,  by  Weight, 


Description. 

COINAGE  MINTS. 

Philadelphia. 

San  Francisco. 

Carson. 

New  Orleans. 

GOLD. 

Fine  bars 

Standard  ozs. 
56, 946.  577 
3, 781.  769 

Standard  ozs. 

Standard  ozs. 
31, 173.  352 

Standard  ozs. 
31.430 

Mint  bars 

Standard  bar.s 

Unparted  bars 

Total  gold 

\ 

60, 728. 346 

31, 173.  352 

31.  430 

SILVER. 



12,  591. 58 

99.11 

50,  712. 69 

Mint  bars 

Standard  bars 

Unparted  bars 

Total  silver 

12,  .591.  58 

99.11 

50,  712. 69 

VIII.— Bars  Manufactured  of  Gold  and  Silver,  by  Value, 

Description. 

COINAGE  SHOT'S. 

Philadelphia. 

San  Flancisco. 

Carson. 

New  Orleans. 

GOLD. 

$1, 059, 471. 20 
70. 358. 49 

$579, 969. 34 

$584.  74 

1, 129,  829.  69 

579,  969.  34 

584. 74 

BIL'N'EB. 

14,  652. 00 

115. 33 

59,  oil.  13 

• 

Total  silver 

Total  valae  of  gold  and  silver 
bars 

14, 652. 00 

115. 33 

59,  Oil.  13 

1,144,481.69 

115.  33 

638,  980. 47 

584. 74 

PRECIOUS  METAT.S  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
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DURING  TiiR  Calkxdau  Ykar  kndino  Dkckmbku  31,  1893, 


ASSAY  OFFICES. 

Total. 

Now  York. 

Denver. 

Boise. 

4 

Helena. 

Charlotte. 

St.  Louis. 

Standard  ozs. 
1,432, 125.899 
664,  554.  930 
134, 758.  367 
.723 

Standard  ozs. 

Standdrd  ozs. 

Sta^idard  ozs. 

Standard  ozs. 

Standard  ozs. 

Standard  ozs. 
1,  520,  277.  258 
668,  336.  699 
134,  758. 367 
249, 137.  .544 

95,  862.  052 

37,  477.128 

83,  979.  028 

12,  779. 503 

19,  039.  050 

2,  231, 439.  919 

95,  862.  052 

37, 477. 128 

83, 979.  028 

12,  779. 563 

19,  039. 050 

2,  572,  509. 868 

5,  912,  649.  09 
101, 165.  08 
43,691.85 
785,446.  04 

f 

5, 976,  052.  47 
101,165.  68 
43,  691.  85 
900,  618.  87 

26, 747.  61 

16,  014.  75 

08, 763. 23 

917. 32 

2,  729. 32 

6, 842,  953.  26 

20,747.61 

16,  014.  75 

68,  703.  23 

917. 32 

2,  729.  32 

7, 021,  528. 87 

DURING  THE  Cauendar  Year  ending  December  31,  1893. 

ASSAY  OFFICES. 

Total. 

New  York. 

Denver. 

Boise. 

Helena. 

Charlotte. 

St.  Louis. 

26,  644,  202.  77 
12, 363, 812.  65 
2,  507, 132. 41 
13.45 

28, 284,  228.  05 
12, 434, 171. 14 
2,  507, 132. 41 
U,  635, 117.  08 

1,  783, 480.  04 

697,  248.  88 

1, 502, 400. 52 

237,  759. 31 

354,  214.  88 

41,  515, 161.  28 

1,  783, 480.  04 

697,  248. 88 

1,  562,  400.  52 

237,  759.  31 

354,  214. 88 

47,  860,  648.  68 

6,  880, 173.  49 
117,  720.  07 
50,  841. 42 
913, 974. 27 

6, 953,  951.  95 
117, 720.  07 
50, 841. 42 
1,  047, 992.  81 

31, 124.  48 

18, 635. 33 

80,  015.  38 

1,  067. 43 

3, 175.  92 

7,  962, 709.  25 

31, 124. 48 

18,  635. 33 

80, 015.  38 

1,  067. 43 

3, 175. 92 

8, 170, 506.  25 

49, 477, 870.  53 

1, 814, 604.52 

715, 884. 21 

1, 642, 415. 90 

238, 826. 74 

357, 390. 80 

56.031, 154.93 

\ 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STA'l’ES 


IX. — Coinage  Executed  at  the  Mints  of  the  United  States 


Denominations. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

SAN  FEANCISCO. 

• 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

GOLD. 

Double  eagles 

344,  339 

$6, 886,  780. 00 

996, 175 

$19, 923,  500.  00 

Eagles 

1, 840,  895 

18, 408, 950. 00 

141, 350 

1, 413, 500.  00 

Half  eagles 

1, 528, 197 

7,  640, 985.  00 

224, 000 

1, 120, 000,  00 

Quarter  eagles 

30, 106 

75, 265.  00 

Total  gold 

3, 743,  537 

33,  Oil,  980.  00 

1,361,. 525 

22, 457, 000.  00 

SILVER. 

• 

Dollars,  act  July  14,  1890 

378,  792 

378,  792.  00 

100,  000 

100, 000. 00 

Subsidiary : 

Half  dollars 

1,  826, 792 

913, 396. 00 

740, 000 

370, 000.  00 

4,  052, 105 

2,  026, 052. 50 

Quarter  dollars 

5, 444,  792 

1, 361, 198. 00 

1, 454,  535 

363,  633. 75 

40,  023 

10,  005. 75 

Dimes 

3,  340,  792 

334, 079.  20 

2,  491,  401 

249, 140. 10 

Total  subsidiary 

14, 704,  504 

4,  644, 731. 45 

4,  685, 936 

982, 773.  85 

Total  silver 

15, 083, 296 

5, 023, 523. 45 

4, 785, 936 

1, 082, 773. 85 

MINOR. 

13, 370, 195 

668, 509.  75 

46,  642, 195 

466, 421.  95 

60,  012, 390 

1, 134, 931.  70 

Total  coinage 

78,  839,  223 

39, 170,435.15 

6, 147, 461 

23, 539, 773. 85 

PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
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DtllUNG  TIIK  CaLKNDAU  VHAli  KNDIXG  DECKMJUCU  31,  1893. 


CAllSON.  * 

NEW  OULKANS. 

TOTAL. 

I'il'ces. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

18, 402 

14. 000 

60. 000 

$368,  040.  00 
140.  000.  00 
300,  000.  00 

1, 358,  916 
2, 013,  245 
1, 922, 197 
30, 106 

$27, 178,  320.  00 
20, 132, 450.  00 
9,  610,  985. 00 
75,  205.  00 

17, 000 
110,  000 

$170,  000. 00 
550,  000. 00 

92,  402 

808.010.00 

127,  000 

720,  000. 00  5,  324,  464 

56,  997.  020. 00 

677,  000 

677.  000.  00 

300,  000 

300,  000.  00 

1, 455, 792 

1, 455, 792. 00 

1,389,000 

694,  500.  00 

3, 955, 792 
4,  052, 105 
10,  295,  327 
40, 023 
7, 592, 193 

1, 977,  896.  00 
2, 026,  052.  50 
2,  573,831.75 
10,  005.  75 
759,  219.  30 

1 

3,  396,  OCO 

849,  000.  00 

1 , 760,  000 

176.  000.  00 

1 

6,  5!5,  000 
0.  845,  COO 

1,  719,  ,5C0.  00 
2, 019,  500.  00 

25,  935,  410 
27,  391,  232 

7,  347, 005.  30 

8,  802, 797.  30 

077,  000 

677,  COO.  00 

13,370, 195 
46,  642, 195 

608, 500. 75 
466, 421.95 

60,012,  390 

1, 134,  931.  70 

769, 402 

1,  485, 040.  00 

6,  972,  000 

2.  739, 500.  00 

92,  728,  086 

06,  934, 749. 00 

* Coinage  at  U.  S.  mint  at  Carson,  Is-ev.,  snsiicml'id  from  June  1,  1893,  umlor  order  of  May  23. 


NOTH. 

Coinage  ol'  silver  dollars: 

Act  February  28,  1878  $378, 166,  793 

Act  July  14,  1890  36,087,512 

Act  March  31,  1891  5, 078,  472 


Total  coinage 419,  332,  777 

The  largest  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was  during  March,  1890,  when  3,600.265  pieces  were  coined ; 
however,  in  December,  the  same  year,  3, .549,166  silver  dollars  were  coined,  and  in  addition  $323,510.25 
in  subsidiary  coinage  was  also  executed,  making  $3,872,676.25,  the  heaviest  silver  coinage  executed 
during  any  one  month. 

H.  Ex.  237 16 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


X. — Assets  and  Liabilities  of  the  United  States  Mints  and  Assay  Offices 

December  31, 1893. 

assets. 


Institutions. 

GOLD  BULLION. 

SILVER  BULLION. 

Value  of 
bullion 
shipi)e(l 
for  coin- 
age. 

Gold  coin. 

Standard 

ounces. 

Value.  • 

Standard 

ounces. 

V.alue. 

COINAGE  mNTS. 

Pliiladelphia... 

1,  ci:i,664, 187 

.$30,  021,  059.  37 

132,417,375.50 

$107,  949,  034. 89 

$4,977,018.  70 

San  Francisco  . 

188,  020,  085 

3,  498, 170.  80 

13,910,085.  02 

11,484,337. 10 

$15.  02 

2,  048,  025.  00 

Hew  Orleans  .. 

99,  710,  002 

1,  855,  071.  42 

10, 139,  344.  04 

7,  909,  205.  44 

718, 150.  00 

Carson 

29, 180,  330 

543,  001. 03 

817,  310.  00 

588, 805.  30 

158,  925. 03 

ASSAY  OFFICES. 

Hew  York 

2,  008, 885,  377 

48,  532, 378. 81 

444,  737. 45 

439,  727.  70 

7, 518,  901. 00 

Denver 

4,  097,  201 

70,  228. 12 

1, 147.  88 

088. 73 

Helena 

2, 581,  701 

48, 031. 05 

923. 73 

554.  24 

34, 804. 47 

Boise 

1,132,751 

21,  074.  44 

285. 15 

171.  09 

14, 141. 07 

Charlotte 

1,  247,  888 

23, 210.  52 

80. 75 

52. 01 

St.  Louis 

705,  930 

13,133.58 

100. 30 

03.  82 

Total .... 

4, 549,  238, 178 

84,  031,900. 40 

157, 732,  009.  08 

128,  372,  700. 44 

48, 961. 10 

15, 421, 020.  33 

Institutions. 

Silver  coin. 

Lawful 

money. 

Minor  coin. 

Minor  coin- 
age metal. 

Old  defi- 
ciencies 
and  burnt 
currency. 

Total. 

COINAGE  MINTS. 

Philadelphia. . . 
San  Francisco  . 
Hew  Orleans. -- 

.$50, 975,  735.  54 
30, 312,  300.  79 
7, 804,  024.  69 
5,  379,  685. 14 

78,  610. 57 

$254,  929. 38 

$22, 577. 71 

$194,  200, 955. 59 
53,756,413.  33 
18,311,511.55 
6,  670, 477.  76 

56,  569,018. 14 
120, 159.  90 
199.  732. 75 
07,  080.  63 
41,630. 22 
51.  743. 28 

413,  557.  96 
25, 000. 00 

ASSAY  OFFICES. 

49, 243.  05 
116,  342.  39 
31,  694.  03 
18,  301.09 
38,  545.  88 

Total 

100,  550,  362.  73 

254, 187.  04 

254,  929. 38 

22,  577. 71 

438,  557.  96 

329, 995, 323. 15 
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X. — Asskts  and  Liaiuutiks  ok  TiiK  Umtki)  States  Mints  and  Assay  Okficks 

Deokmbeu  31,  1893 — Coiitiuiied. 

LIABILITIES. 


Iiistituiimis. 

Bullion  fund. 

Uudopo.s- 

iled 

earnings. 

Seigniorage 
on  silver. 

Unpaid 
depo.si  tors. 

COINAOK  MINTS. 

872,  537. 16 
53,  677, 191.  81 
18.310.816. 45 
6,  670,  477. 76 

56,549,113. 42 
124,211.59 
198,  325.  24 
66,  691.  46 
41,  362.  94 
50,  0(-0.  00 

$198.81 

$50,712.53 
79, 221.  .52 
095. 10 

ASSAY  OFFICES. 

.$12,  349.  22 
1,948.31 
1,407.51 
389. 17 
267.  28 
50.40 

8, 155.  50 

Denver 

1,  692.  88 

Total 

329,  560,  727. 83 

16, 411. 89 

198.  81 

140,  477.  53 

Institutions. 

Minor  coinage 
profits. 

Minor  coin 
metal  fund. 

Unpaid  cent 
depositors. 

Total. 

COINAGE  MINTS. 

$248.  937.  09 

$28,  500.  00 

$70.  00 

$194,  200, 955.  59 
53.  756, 413. 33 
18,311,511.55 
6, 670, 477, 76 

56,  569,  618, 14 
126, 159.  90 
199, 732. 75 
67, 080.  63 
41,  630.  22 
51, 743.  28 

Orleans 

Carson 

ASSAY  OFFICES. 

New  York 

Denver 

Helena 

Boise 

Charlotte 

St.  Louis. 

Total 

248,  937.  09 

28,  500. 00 

70.  00 

329,  995, 323. 15 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


XI. — Unrefined  Gold  and  Silver  of  Domestic  Production,  vith  the  States 
AND  Territories  Producing  the  Same,  and  Refined  Domestic  Bullion  not 
Distributed,  by  Value,  Deposited  at  the  Mints  and  Assay  Offices  from 
THEIR  Organization  to  the  Close  of  the  Calendar  Year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1893. 


Locality. 

Gold.  . 

Silver. 

Total. 

Alahaiua 

.$242,  094. 19 

$209.  32 

$243, 203. 51 

Alaska 

1,  214,  370.  50 

12,  399.  01 

1,220,  769.51 

Arizona 

6,  263,  396. 74 

14, 072, 438. 46 

20,  335, 835. 20 

California 

7J4,  544,  210.  73 

4, 193,  433.  25 

768,  737,  643.  98 

Colorado 

66,  299,  232. 91 

24,  698,  612. 78 

90, 997,  845.  69 

Georgia 

9, 112, 328. 05 

6, 431. 85 

9,118,  759.  90 

Idiiho 

34, 408,  967. 25 

1, 946,  463. 25 

36,  355, 430. 50 

Maine 

6,  058. 31 

22.  02 

6, 080.  33 

Maryland 

17, 578. 38 

40.  91 

17,  619.  29 

Michigan 

382,312.41 

4,021,293.08 

4, 403, 006. 09 

Missouri 

13.  90 

359. 11 

373. 01 

Montana 

71,  246,  945. 15 

21,  475,  954. 37 

92, 722, 899.  52 

Nebraska 

1, 921. 79 

273,  226. 13 

275, 147. 92 

Nevada 

32, 915,010. 58 

103,094,510.01 

136,  609,  520. 59 

New  Hampshire 

481.  34 

1.  75 

483. 09 

New  Mexico 

5, 670,  872. 80 

6,  839,  378.  02 

12,  510,  250. 82 

North  Carolina 

11,  726,  629.  90 

65, 986.  71 

11,792,  616.61 

Oregon 

21,  520, 149. 08 

89, 447. 31 

21,  009,  596. 39 

South  Carolina 

2, 221, 590. 59 

3,  575.  84 

2,  225, 106. 43 

South  Dakota 

47, 831,  708.  53 

1,  019,  281. 12 

48,  850,  989. 65 

Tennessee 

90, 525.  26 

13.  33 

90, 538.  .59 

Texas  

3,  585.  69 

3,  443.  50 

7, 029. 19 

Utah 

1,311,986.  59 

19,912,  061.69 

21,  224, 048. 28 

Vermont 

78, 489.  66 

84.  36 

78,  574.  02 

Virginia 

1,754,785. 02 

418.  37 

1,  755, 203.  39 

Washington 

804,  056. 70 

11,084.  55 

815, 141.  25 

Wyoming 

826,  544.  61 

12, 889.  76 

839, 434.  37 

Other  sources 

41, 725, 121.05 

42,  798.  373. 31 

84, 523, 494.  30 

Total  unrefined 

1, 122, 221, 867. 71 

245,151,433.77 

1,367,  373,301.48 

Refined  bullion 

424, 189, 853.  65 

521, 623, 966.  38 

945, 813.  820.  03 

Grand  total 

1,546,411,721.36 

766, 775,  400. 15 

2,313, 187,121.51 
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XII.— PUODUCT  OF  Gold  and  Silvek  in  the  United  States  fkom  1792-1811, 

AND  ANNUALLY  SINCE. 


[The  eatiimite  lor  1702-1873  is  by  11.  W.  Kaynioiid,  Commissioner,  and  since  by  the  Director  of  the 

mint.'l 


Tears. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Ai>ril  2, 1792— July  31, 1834 

$14,  000,  000 

Insignilicant. 

$14,  000,  000 

JnU  31, 1834— December  31, 1814 

7,  500,  000 

$250,  000 

7, 750,  000 

1,  008,  327 

50,  000 

1,  058,  327 

1, 139,  367 

50, 000 

1, 189, 357 

889.  085 

50, 000 

939, 085 

10,  000, 000 

50, 000 

10,  050,  000 

40,  000,  000 

50,  000 

40,  050, 000 

50,  000,  000 

50,  000 

50,  050,  000 

1851 

55,  000, 000 

50, 000 

55, 050,  000 

1852 

60, 000,  000 

50,  000 

60, 050,  000 

18.53 

65, 000, 000 

50,  000 

65,  050,  000 

1854 

60,  000, 000 

50,  000 

60,  050,  000 

1855 

55,  000,  000 

50,  000 

55, 050,  000 

18,56 

55,  000,  000 

50, 000 

55,  050,  000 

1857 

55,  000,  COO 

50, 000 

55,  050,  000 

1858 

50,  000,  000 

500,  000 

50,  500,  000 

50, 000,  000 

100,  000 

50, 100, 000 

1860 

40,  000,  000 

150, 000 

46,150, 000 

1861 

43,  000,  000 

2, 000,  000 

45,  000,  000 

1862 

39,  200,  OOO 

4,  500. 000 

43, 700,  000 

1863 

40,  000,  000 

8,  500,  000 

48,  500,  000 

1864 

40, 100,  000 

11,  000, 000 

57, 100,  000 

1865 

53,  225,  000 

11,  250,  000 

64, 475,  000 

1866 

53,  500,  000 

10,  000, 000 

63,  500, 000 

1867 

51,  725,  000 

13,  500, 000 

65,  225,  000 

1868 

48, 000, 000 

12, 000, 000 

60, 000,  000 

186!) 

49,  500,  000 

12,  000,  000 

61,  500,  000 

1870 

50,  000,  000 

16,  000,  000 

66,  000,  000 

1871 

43,  500,  000 

23,  000,  000 

66,  500,  000 

1872 

36,  000, 000 

28, 750,  000 

64, 750,  000 

1873-' 

36,  000,  000 

35,  750,  000 

71,  750,  000 

1874 

33,  .500, 000 

37, 300,  000 

70,  800, 000 

1875 

33,  400,  000 

31,  700,  000 

65, 100,  000 

1876 

39,  900,  000 

38,  800, 000 

78,  700,  000 

1877 

46,  900,  000 

39, 800, 000 

86, 700, 000 

1878 

51,  200, 000 

45, 200,  000 

96, 400, 000 

1879 

38,  900, 000 

40,  800,  000 

79, 700, 000 

1880 

36,  000,  000 

39,  200,  000 

75, 200,  000 

1881 

34,  700, 000 

43, 000, 000 

77, 700,  000 

1882 

32,  500,  000 

46,  800,  000 

79,  300,  000 

1883 

30, 000,  000 

46, 200,  000 

76, 200, 000 

1884 

30, 800,  000 

48, 800,  000 

79, 600,  000 

1885 

31, 800,  000 

51,  600, 000 

83, 400,  000 

1886 

35, 000, 000 

51,  000, 000 

86,  000,  000 

1887 

33,  000,  000 

53,  350, 000 

86, 350,  000 

1888 

33, 175, 000 

59, 195,  000 

92, 370, 000 

1889 

32, 800, 000 

64,  646,  000 

97, 446,  000 

1890 

32, 845, 000 

70, 464,  000 

103, 309,  000 

1891 

33, 175, 000 

75,417,  000 

108,  592,  000 

1892 

33, 000,  000 

82, 101, 000 

115, 101, 000 

1893 

35,  955, 000 

77, 576,  000 

113,  531,  000 

Total 

1, 973, 836, 769 

1,  232, 849, 000 

3, 206,  685,  769 
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\III. — Wklls,  Fargo  & Co.  (Express  and  Banking),  Precious  Metals  Pro- 
duct, United  States  and  Mexico. 

San  Francisco,  Decemher  31,  18.93. 

The  following  is  our  annual  report  of  precious  metals  produced  in  the  States  and 
Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  River  (including  British  Columbia)  during  1893, 
which  shows  in  the  aggregate:  Gold,  $34,202,691;  silver,  $38,491,521;  copper, 
$23,631,339;  lead,  $7,756,040.  Total  gross  result,  $104,081,591.  The  commerciaP' 
value  at  Avhich  the  several  metals  named  herein  have  been  estimated,  is,  silver,  74 
®euts  per  ounce;  copper,  10  cents  per  pound;  and  lead,  $3.50  per  cwt. 

As  in  former  reports,  allowance  must  he  made  for  probable  A^ariations  from  exact 
figures,  by  reason  o.f  constantly  increasing  facilities  for  transporting  bullion,  ores, 
and  base  metals  from  the  mines  outside  of  the  express  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
entirely  reliable  data  from  private  sources.  Estimates  obtained  in  tliis  way  are 
liable  to  be  exaggerated  and  are,  to  a considerable  degree,  guess  work;  but  with 
some  modifications  on  this  account,  made  herein,  the  general  results  reached,  while 
only  approximately  correct,  may  be  accepted  as  the  closest  approximation  possible 
under  the  circumstances. 


States  and  territories. 

Gold  dust 
and  bullion 
bj'  express. 

Gold  dust 
and  bullion 
by  other 
convey- 
ances. 

Silver  bul- 
lion by 
express. 

Ores  and 
base  bullion 
by  freight. 

Total. 

California 

$9,  697,  036 

$1,475, 000 

$257,  005 

$1,  667, 907 

$13,  096.  948 

1,  418,  603 

1,  236,  869 

847,  579 

3,  503,  051 

1,  076, 977 

75, 000 

111,  602 

1,  263,  639 

249,  553 

25, 000 

128,  852 

403,  405 

918,  246 

918,  246 

1,  645,  000 

1,481,973 

904, 167 

4,  031, 140 

3, 100.  500 

10, 730, 000 

18,  550.  000 

32,  380  500 

377, 352 

1,  041, 115 

7,518.397 

8, 936, 864 

7,  229,  643 

16,  369,  257 

3, 878,  635 

27, 477,  535 

New  Mexico 

302, 541 

125, 000 

207, 857 

977,  487 

1,612.885 

Arizona 

1,  082,  348 

225,  000 

224,  769 

5, 858, 293 

7,  390,410 

2, 283,  000 

200,  000 

15,  000 

2, 498,  000 

315, 000 

315,  000 

253. 968 

253,  968 

Total 

28,  716,  521 

2,  843,  246 

32,  304,  359 

40, 217, 465 

104, 081,. 591 

The  gross  yield  for  1893,  shown  above,  segregated,  is  approximately  as  follows: 


Gold,  32.86... 
Silver,  36.98  . 
Copper,  22.71 
Lead,  7.45  ... 


$34, 202,691 
38, 491,521 
23, 631,  .339 
7,  756,  040 


Total 


104, 081, 591 
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AnNU.VI.  PltODUCTS  OK  liKAl),  Coi'l’KK,  SlI.VKK,  A.VI>  Gol.I)  IN  TIIK  Sl  ATKS  AND  TKK- 

HiTOiUKS  Wk.st  ok  tuk  Mus.souiu  Kivkk,  1870-18'J3. 


Year. 

ri'odnctioii  as 
|)cr  Wells, 
Fargo  &.  Go’s 
statements, 
incliuliiig 
aiiiomits  from 
British  Golum- 
bia  ami  west 
Coast  of 
Mexico. 

Product  aft<^r 
deducting 
amounts  from 
British  Colum- 
bia and  west 
coast  of 
Mexico. 

Net,  products  of  States  and  Territories  west  of 
tile  Missouri  liiver.exclnsivo  of  British  Colum- 
bia and  west  coast  of  Mexico. 

Lead. 

Copper. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

1S70 

$54,  000, 000 

$52, 150,  000 

$1,  080,  000 

$17,320,000 

$33, 750,  000 

1871  

58,  284, 000 

55, 784,  000 

2, 100, 000 

19, 286,  000 

34, 398,  000 

1 87*>  

62,  236,  959 

60,  351, 824 

2, 2.50,  000 

19,  924,  429 

38,  177,  395 

1 87*1 

72,  258,  693 

70, 139  800 

3, 450,  000 

27,  483,  302 

39,  206,  .558 

1874  

74, 401,045 

71,  965. 610 

3, 800,  000 

29,  099, 122 

38,  466,  488 

1 87r> 

80,  889,  057 

76  703  433 

5,  TOO,  000 

31,  035,  239 

39, 908, 194 

187C 

90,  875, 173 

87, 219,  859 

5,  040,  000 

39,  292, 924 

42, 880,  935 

1877 

98, 421,  754 

95,  811,  582 

5,  085,  250 

45,  846, 109 

44,  880,  223 

1878 

81, 154,  622 

78,  270, 167 

3,  452,  000 

37, 248, 137 

37,  576,  030 

1879 

75,  349,  501 

72, 688,  888 

4, 185,  769 

37,  032, 857 

31,  470,  262 

1880 

80, 167, 936 

77, 232,  512 

5,  742,  390 

$898,  000 

38, 033,  055 

32,  559,  067 

1881 

84,  504, 417 

81, 198, 474 

6,  361,902 

1,195,  000 

42, 987, 613 

30,  653.  959 

1882 

92,411,835 

89,  207,  549 

8, 008, 155 

4, 055,  037 

48, 133,  039 

29,  Oil,  318 

1882 

90,  313,  612 

84,  639,  212 

8, 163,  5C0 

5,  683,  921 

42, 975, 101 

27,  816,  040 

188  i 

84,975,  954 

81,  633,  835 

6, 834,  091 

6, 086, 252 

43,  529,  925 

25, 183,  507 

188.') 

90, 181,  260 

87,  311,  382 

8,  562,  991 

7, 838,  036 

44,  516,  599 

26,  393,  756 

1880 

103,  Oil,  761 

100, 160,  222 

9, 185, 192 

9, 276,  755 

52, 136, 851 

29, 561, 424 

1887. .i 

104,  645,  959 

103. 327, 770 

9, 631,  073 

10,  362, 746 

50,  833,  884 

32, 500,  067 

1888 

114,  341,  592 

112,  665. 569 

11,  263, 630 

18,261,490 

53, 152,  747 

29,  987,  702 

1889 

127,  677, 836 

126, 723,  384 

14,  593, 323 

14,  793,  763 

64, 808,  637 

32, 527,  601 

1890 

127, 166,  410 

126, 804,  855 

11,  509,  571 

20,  569,  092 

62, 930,  831 

31,  795,  361 

1891 

118,  237, 441 

117,946,  565 

12,  385,  780 

13,  261,  063 

00,  014, 004 

31, 685, 118 

1892 

111,  531,  700 

111,  259,  508 

11, 433,  947 

19, 370, 516 

50,  607,  601 

29,  847,  444 

1893 

104,  081,  591 

103, 827, 623 

7, 756,  040 

23,  631,  339 

38,  491,521 

33, 948,  723 

Tlio  exports  o f silver  duriug  the  past  year  to  Japan, China,  the  Straits,  etc.,  have  been 
as  follows:  From  London,  $55,973,825;  from  San  Francisco,  $11,741,660.  Total, 
$67,715,485,  as  against  $67,342,524  last  year.  Pounds  sterling  estimated  at  $4.84. 
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S'r.VrEMENT  OF  THE  PitODUCT  OF  GOUI)  AND  SILVER  IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  MEXICO, 
Revised  and  Corrected  fp.o.m  1877  to  1893. 

[Values  upon  mintage  basis.] 

Tears. 

Gobi. 

Silver. 

Total. 

1877-’78 

$747,  000 

.$24, 837,  000 

$25, 584, 000 

1878-79 

881,000 

25, 125,  000 

20,  006, 000 

1879-’80  

942,  000 

20,  800,  000 

27, 742,  000 

1880-’81 

1,  013,  000 

29,  234, 000 

30.247,  000 

1881-’82 

937,  000 

29,  329, 000 

30.  206,  000 

1882-’83 

950,  000 

29,  509,  000 

30,  .525,  000 

1883- ’84  

1, 055,  COO 

31,095,000 

32, 750, 000 

1884-’S5 

014,  000 

33,  220,  000 

34, 140,  000 

1885-’86 

1,  020.  000 

34,112,000 

35,  138,  000 

1888-’87 

1, 047, 000 

34,  COO,  000 

35, 647,  000 

18S7-’88 

1,  031,  000 

34,  912.000 

35,  943,  000 

1888-’89 

1, 040,  OOO 

40,  706,  000 

41.740,  000 

1889-’90 

1, 100,  000 

41.500,  000 

42.  GOO,  OOU 

1890-’91 

1,150,  000 

43,  000,  000 

44, 150,  000 

1891-’92 

1,  275,  090 

45,  750, 000 

47.  025,  000 

1892-’93 

1,  400,  COO 

48  500.000 

49, 900, 000 

Total 

16,  514,  000 

552, 895,  000 

509,  409,  000 

Exhibitor  Coixagk  ok  Gor.u,  Sii.vkk,  axd  Copper,  ix  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 

FROM  July  1,  1873,  to  June  30,  1893. 


lS73-’74  .... 
187I-75.... 

1875- ’76  .... 

1876- ’77  . . . . 

1877- ’78  . . . . 

1878- ’79  .... 

1879- ’80  .... 

1880- ’81  .... 

1881- ’82  .... 

1882- ’83  . . . . 

1883- ’84  .... 

1884- ’85.... 

1885- ’8G.... 

1886- ’87  . . . . 

1887- 88.... 

1888- ’89.... 

1889- ’90  . . . . 

1890- ’91.... 

1891- ’92  . . . . 

1892- ’93  .... 

Total 


Ye.ars. 


Gold  dollars. 

Silver 

dollars. 

Copper 

dollars. 

$800, 743 

$18,  846, 067 

$15, 966 

862,619 

■ 19,  380,  958 

21,  712 

809,  401 

19, 454,  054 

30,  654 

695,  750 

21,415, 128 

9, 035 

091, 998 

22,  084, 203 

41,364 

058, 206 

22, 162, 987 

16, 300 

521,  820 

24, 018,  528 

14, 035 

492,  008 

24,  617, 395 

42,  2.58 

452, 590 

25, 146, 260 

11,  972 

407, 600 

24,  083, 921 

328,  698 

25,  377, 379 

423,  250 

25,  8-tO,  728 

425,  000 

25,  8.50, 000 

410,000 

25,  600.  000 

340,  320 

26,711.000 

305,  100 

25, 274.  500 

243, 208 

24,328. 326 

308.  000 

24.  238.  000 

291 . 940 

25, 527, 000 

;!01.072 

27, 169, 870 

9,  890,  079 

•177, 132,310. 

203,  296 

Totals:  (Jokl,  $9,89l),079 ; silver, $477, 132,310;  copper,  $203,290.  Grand 
total,  $487,231,085. 
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EXIIIIUT  ok  TIIK  ColNAGK  OK  MKXICO  KROM  TIIK  ESTAIi I.I.SII M KNT  OK  THE  MlNTS  IN 

l;jL!7  TO  THE  End  ok  the  Fiscal  Yeah  of  18Uci. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Coj)i)cr. 

Total. 

COLONIAL  EPOCH. 

Unniillccl  coin  from  15o7  to  1731 

$8,  407, 9.70 
19,  889,  014 
40,  391,447 

$752,  067,  450 
441,629,211 
888,  563, 989 

$200,  000 

$700,  765,  400 
461,  518,  225 
929, 298,  329 

Bust  coin  1772  to  1821 

342,  893 

INDEPENPENCE. 

Itnrbidc’s  imperial  bust,  from  1822  to  1823.. . 
llepublic  eagle — ^1824  to  J une  30,  1873 

68,  778,411 

2,  082,  260,  050 

542,893 

2, 151,  581,900 

557,  392 
45,  040,  028 

18,  575,  509 
740,  240,  485 

19, 132, 961 
790,  522,  290 

5,  235, 177 

REPUBLIC. 

Eagle  coin  from  July  1, 1873,  to  June  30, 1893. 

45, 598,  020 

758,  822,  054 

5,  235, 177 

809,  655,  251 

9,  890,  079 

477,132,310 

203,  290 

4S7, 231, 685 

SUMMARY. 


Colonial  Epoch,  from  1537  to  1821,  $2,151,581,960;  Independence,  from  1822  to  1873, 
$809,655,251;  Kepublic,  from  1873  to  1893,  $487,231,685.  Total,  $3,448,468,896. 

The  returns  from  Mexico  continue  to  show  a steady  forward  movement,  in  full 
accord  with  the  healthy  progress  of  mineral  developments  and  mining  interests  in 
the  United  States. 

Jno.  J.  Valentine, 

President. 
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Lowest,  and  Average  Price  of  Bar  Silver  in  London,  per 
Standard  (.925),  since  1833,  and  the  Equivalent  in  United 
)iN  OF  AN  Ounce  1,000  fine,  taken  at  the  Average  Price. 


Lowest 

qiiota- 

tiou. 


Hiiiliest 

quota- 

tion. 

Aver- 

age 

quota- 

tion. 

Value 
of  a tine 
ounce  at 
average 
quotation. 

d. 

d. 

Dollars. 

59|. 

59,"^ 

1.  297 

GOJ 

59  U 

1.  313 

60 

5915 

1.  308 

60J 

60 

1.  315 

60J 

59j«j 

1.305 

60J 

59J 

1. 304 

G0| 

60S 

1.323 

60i 

60S 

1.323 

60g 

60* 

1.316 

60 

59* 

1. 303 

59| 

59* 

1.297 

59J 

59J 

1.304 

595 

59i 

1.  298 

60J 

59* 

1.30 

60S 

5915 

L308 

60 

59J 

1. 304 

60 

59S 

1.  309 

61J 

61* 

1.316 

61f 

61 

1. 337 

615 

60J 

1.326 

615 

615 

1.  348 

615 

615 

1. 348 

GIS 

61* 

1.  344 

62i 

61* 

1.344 

62S 

61i 

1.353 

615 

61* 

1.  344 

62J 

62* 

1.36 

62S 

6115 

1.352 

61S 

6013 

1. 333 

62J 

61* 

1. 346 

61i 

61S 

1. 345 

Caleiular 

year. 


1864 

1865 

1866 
1867 
1808 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 


Lowest 

quota- 

tion. 

% 

Highest 

quota- 

tion. 

Aver- 

age 

quota- 

tion. 

Value 
of  a fine 
ounce  at 
average 
quotation. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Dollars. 

60| 

625 

61S 

1.345 

605 

61S 

61* 

1..338 

60S 

625 

615- 

1.339 

60S 

61J 

60* 

1.328 

605 

6I5 

6O5 

1.326 

60 

61 

GO* 

1.325 

60J 

60S 

60* 

1.328 

60* 

61 

6O5 

1.  326 

59J 

6I5 

60* 

1. 322 

575 

5915 

595 

1.298 

575 

595 

58* 

1.278 

555 

57| 

565 

1.246 

46J 

585 

52J 

1.156 

53i 

585 

541? 

1. 201 

495 

555 

52* 

1. 152 

485 

53J 

515 

1. 123 

51| 

525 

525 

1. 145 

505 

525 

'oWi 

1.138 

% 

50 

52S 

511S 

1.136 

50 

51* 

50| 

1. 11 

495 

51 S 

50J 

1.113 

405 

50 

48* 

1. 0645 

42 

47 

45S 

0. 9946 

43i 

175 

445 

0. 97823 

41 S 

44* 

425 

0.  93897 

42 

44S 

41R 

0. 93512 

43J 

54 1 

47J 

1.  04633 

435 

48i 

45* 

0.  98782 

375 

43J 

39i 

0. 87106 

305 

38i 

0. 78031 
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X V.— COMMEUCIAL  Ratio  of  Silver  to  Gold  each  Year  since  16H7. 


[Note.— From  1687  to  1832  the  ratios  are  taken  from  Dr.  A.  Soetbccr;  from  1833  to  1878  from  Pixley 
and  Abell's  tables;  and  from  1879  to  1890  from  daily  cablegrams  from  London  to  tlie  Uuroau  of  tlio 
Mint.] 


Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

1687.... 

14.94 

1722... 

15. 17 

1757... 

14.87 

1792. . . 

15. 17 

1827... 

15.74 

1802... 

15.35 

1688.... 

14.  94 

1723... 

15.20 

1758.. . 

14. 85 

1793... 

15.00 

1828... 

15.  78 

1863... 

15. 37 

1689.... 

15.02 

1724... 

15.11 

1759.. . 

14.15 

1794... 

15.  37 

1829... 

15. 78 

1804... 

15.  37 

1690.... 

15. 02 

1725... 

15.11 

1760... 

14. 14 

1795... 

15.  55 

1830... 

15.  82 

1805... 

15.44 

1691 .... 

14.  98 

1726... 

15. 15 

1761 . . . 

14.51 

1790,.. 

15.  65 

1831... 

15.72 

1866... 

15.  43 

1692.... 

14.92 

1727... 

15.  24 

1702... 

1-5.  27 

1797... 

15.41 

1832... 

15.73 

1867... 

15.  57 

1693.... 

14.83  : 

1728... 

15. 11 

1703... 

14.99 

1798... 

15.59 

1833... 

15. 93 

1808... 

15.59 

1694.... 

14  87 

1729... 

14.92 

1764... 

14.70 

1799... 

15.  74 

1834... 

15.  73 

1809... 

15.  00 

1695. . . . 

15.02  i 

1730... 

14.  81 

1765... 

14.  83 

1800... 

15.  68 

1835... 

15.80 

1870... 

15. 57 

1696.... 

15.00 

1731... 

14.94 

1766... 

14.80 

1801... 

15.40 

1836... 

15. 72 

1871... 

15.57 

1697.... 

15. 20 

1732... 

15.09 

1767... 

14.  85 

1802... 

15.  20 

1837... 

15.  83 

1872... 

15.  63 

1698.... 

15. 07 

1733... 

15. 18 

1708... 

14.  80 

1803... 

15. 41 

1838... 

15. 85 

1873... 

15.  92 

1699.... 

14.  94 

1734... 

15. 39 

1769... 

14.  72 

1804... 

15.41 

1839... 

15.  62 

1874... 

16. 17 

1700..-- 

14.  81 

1735... 

15.41 

1770... 

14.62 

1805... 

15. 79 

1840... 

15.  02 

1875... 

10. 59 

1701.... 

15.  07 

1736... 

r.18 

1771... 

14.  60 

1806... 

15.52 

1841... 

15.70 

1876... 

17.88 

1702.... 

>5. 52 

1737... 

15.02 

1772... 

14.  52 

1807... 

15.43 

1842. . . 

15.87 

1877... 

17.22 

1703.... 

15. 17 

1738... 

14.91 

1773... 

14.62 

1808... 

16. 08 

1843... 

15.93 

1878... 

17. 94 

1704. . . . 

15.  22 

1739... 

14.91 

1774... 

14.62 

1809... 

15. 96 

1844... 

15.  85 

1879... 

18.  40 

1705.... 

15.11 

1740... 

14.  94 

1775... 

14. 72 

1810... 

15.77 

1845... 

15. 92 

1880. . . 

18. 05 

1706.... 

15.  27 

1741... 

14.  92 

1770... 

14.  55 

' 1811... 

15. 5:i 

1846... 

15.  90 

1881... 

18.16 

1707.... 

15.  44 

1742... 

14.85 

1777... 

14.54 

1812... 

10. 11 

1847... 

15,80 

1882... 

18. 19 

1708.... 

15.41 

1743... 

14.  85 

1778... 

14.  68 

1813... 

16.  25 

1848... 

15.85  ; 

1883... 

18.04 

1709.... 

15. 31 

1744... 

14.87 

1779... 

14. 80 

; 1814... 

15.  04 

1849... 

15.78  ; 

1884.. 

18.  57 

1710.... 

15.  22 

1745... 

14.98 

1780... 

14.72 

: 1815... 

i 

15.  20 

1850... 

15.  70 

1885.. 

19.  41 

1711.... 

15. 29 

1746. . . 

15. 13 

1781 . . . 

14.78 

1816... 

15.28 

1851... 

15. 40 

1886.. 

20.78 

1712.... 

15.31 

1747... 

15.  26 

1782... 

14.42 

1817... 

15.11 

1852... 

15.59 

1887.. 

21.13 

1713.... 

15.24 

1748... 

15.11 

1783... 

14.48 

1818... 

15.  35 

1853... 

15.  33 

1888.. 

21.99 

1714.... 

15. 13 

1749... 

14.80 

1784... 

14.  70 

1819... 

15.  33 

1854... 

15.  33 

* 1889.. 

22. 10 

1715.... 

15. 11 

1750... 

14.  55 

j 1785... 

14.92 

1820... 

15.  62 

1855... 

15.  38 

’ 1890.. 

19. 70 

1716.... 

15.09 

1751... 

14.39 

1 1786... 

14. 96 

1821... 

15. 95 

1850... 

15. 38 

1891 . . 

20. 92 

1717.... 

15. 13 

1752... 

14.  54 

1 1787... 

14.92 

1822... 

15.80 

1857... 

15.  27 

1892.. 

23.  72 

1718.... 

15.11 

1753... 

14.54 

1788... 

14.  65 

1823... 

15. 84 

1858... 

15.  38 

1893... 

26.49 

1719.... 

15.09 

1754... 

14.48 

1789... 

14.75 

1824... 

15.  82 

1859... 

15.19 

1720.... 

15.  04 

1755... 

14.  68 

1790... 

15. 04 

1825... 

15.70 

1860... 

15.29 

1721. . . . 

15. 05 

1756... 

14.  94 

1 1791... 

15. 05 

1826... 

15.  76 

1801... 

15.  50 
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XVI.— Monthly  Statement  of  Silver  Bullion  Purchased  by  the  Mints 
During  the  Calenar  Year  1893  under  the  Act  of  July  14,  1890. 


Moutlis. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NEW  ORLEANS. 


Fine  ounces. 

Cost. 

January  

3, 467,  890. 78 

$2,  906,  717.  94 

February 

3,  282,  556. 67 

2,  760,  608.  55 

March 

3.  221,  826. 74 

2,  688,  959.  87 

April 

3, 839,  432.  30 

3, 199,  688. 18 

May 

4, 160, 562.  80 

3, 483, 583.  09 

June 

3, 542,  847.  21 

2, 954, 494.  69 

July 

1,  064,  861. 24 

763, 039.  60 

August 

3,  307,  387. 20 

2, 426,  647. 19 

September 

1.598,  262.  90 

1, 186,  866. 11 

October 

2, 253,  701.  70 

1,  659, 136.  39 

November 

773, 387.  96 

545, 904.  54 

Fine  ounces. 


440,  315. 15 
587,  875.  69 
439, 787. 03 
300,  683.  58 
333, 188. 08 
480,  296. 97 


604,  572.  76 
265, 071. 19 
341,  735.  04 
19,  972. 71 


Cost. 


$368,  748.  36 
493,  372. 78 
366,  977.  95 
250, 930.  93 
279,  023. 80 
406, 093. 46 


442, 664. 38 
196,  312. 42 
248, 530.  77 
13,  980.  90 


Fine  ounces. 


392,  001.  09 
414,  786.  57 
490, 715. 74 
242,  891. 81 
464.  990.  62 
423, 502. 96 
302,  370.  26 
401,  912. 24 
329, 157,  98 
302,  350.  25 
50, 325.  82 


Cost. 


$327, 922. 08 
348,  630. 07 
410, 364. 01 
202.  341. 74 
389,  621. 08 
352, 471.  92 
218,  657. 15 
290,  824. 17 
244, 194. 95 
222,  642. 14 
35,  225.  00 


December. . 
Total 


30, 512, 717. 50  |24,  575,  646. 15 


3, 819,  498.  20 


3,  067, 235.  75 


3. 815, 065. 34 


3, 042,  894. 31 


Months. 

CARSON. 

TOTAL. 

Fine  ounces. 

Cost. 

Fine  ounces. 

Cost. 

January  

101, 368. 00 

$84,  270. 59 

4, 401, 635.  02 

$3, 687,  658. 97 

February 

71, 134.35 

59, 590.  44 

4,  350,  353. 28 

3,  662,  201. 84 

March 

74, 416.  56 

62, 208. 00 

4, 226,  746,  07 

3,  528,  509.  83 

April 

61, 713.  65 

51, 491.  63 

4, 444, 721.  34 

3,  704, 452. 48 

May 

83,  663. 67 

70, 118. 10 

5,  042, 405. 17 

4, 222, 346.  07 

Juno 

53, 193.  40 

44,  222. 49 

4, 505, 840. 54 

3, 757, 882. 56 

July 

105,  747. 07 

76, 855. 26 

1, 472,  978. 57 

1, 058, 552. 01 

August 

58, 116.  36 

42,  515. 19 

4,  371,  988.  56 

3, 202, 650. 93 

September 

71,210.47 

52,  375. 85 

2,  263,  702.  54 

1, 679, 749.  33 

October 

61, 251.  01 

44, 889.  98 

2,  959,  038. 00 

2, 175, 199.  28 

November 

6,  264.  62 

4,  259. 33 

849,  951. 11 

599, 369.  77 

Total 

748,  079. 16 

592,  796.  86 

38, 895,  360. 20 

31, 278, 573.  07 
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XVII. — Quantity  and  Cost  of  Siuvku  Used  in  the  Coinage  of  Silver  Dol- 
lars, Wasted  and  Sold  in  Sweeps,  During  the  Calendar  Year  1893,  Undei: 
THE  Act  of  July  14,  1890. 

MINT  AT  PIIILADELTHIA. 


Months. 

COINED. 

WASTED  AND  SOLD 
IN  SWEEPS. 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT. 

DOLLARS 

COINED. 

SEIONOU* 

AGE. 

standard 

ounces. 

Cost. 

Standard 

ounces. 

Cost. 

Standard 

ounces. 

Cost. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

AT  n.y 

171, 875. 00 
128,  900.  25 
275. 00 
24,  062.  50 

$144, 737. 70 
108, 175.  21 
229. 98 
20,  045.  52 

171,  875.  00 
128,  006.  25 
275.  00 
24, 002. 50 

$144,  737.  70 
108, 175.21 
229. 98 
20,  045.  52 

200,  000.  00 
150,  000. 00 
320. 00 
28,  000.  00 

$55, 262.  30 
41,  824.  79 
90.  02 
7,  954.  48 

June 

124.61 

103. 10 

70,  004.  74 

$5, 795.  69 

7, 129.  35 

5, 898.  79 

145.  00 

41.90 

113. 22 

92.  96 

113.  22 
85.  94 

92. 96 

Sept 

Oct 

85.  94 

70. 30 

70. 36 

100.  00 

29.  64 

Dec 

Total . 

195.  08 

1.58.  91 

195.  08 

158. 91 

227.  00 

68.  09 

325, 524.  38j  273,  520.  78 

7, 117. 95 

5,  888.  65 

332,  642.  34 

279,  409. 43 

378, 792.  00 

105,  271.  22 

MINT  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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\ V H. — Quantity  and  Cost  of  Silver  Used  in  the  Coinage  of  Silver  Dol- 
lars, Wasted  and  Sold  in  Sweeps,  etc. — Coutiuued. 

MINT  AT  CARSON. 


Months. 

COINED. 

WASTED  AND  SOLD 
IN  SWEEPS. 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT. 

DOLLARS 

COINED. 

SEIGNOR- 

AGE. 

Standard 

ounces. 

Cost. 

Standard 

ounces. 

Cost. 

Standard 

ounces. 

Cost. 

Jan 

111,718.75 
128, 906.  25 
120,  312.  50 
103, 125.  00 
117, 734.  37 

$87, 208. 95 
100, 207. 88 
93, 115.  27 
79, 518.  38 
90, 444.  28 

Ill,  718. 75 
128,  906.  25 
120,  312. 50 
103, 125.  00 
117,  734.  37 
2, 593. 40 

$87, 208.  95 
100, 207.  88 

93. 115. 27 
79, 518.  38 

90. 444. 28 
2,  395. 55 

130. 000.  00 
150,  000.  00 

140. 000.  00 
120,  000. 00 

137. 000.  00 

$12,  791.  O.'i 
49.  792. 12 
46,  884.  73 
40,  481.62 
46,  555.  72 

Feb 



Apr 

Mav 

June 

2,  593. 40 

$2, 395.  55 

July 



Sept 

Oct 



Total . 

581,  796. 87 

450,  494.  76 

2,  593. 40 

2,  395.  55 

584,  390. 27|  452, 890. 31 

677,  000. 00|  226, 505. 24 

RECAPITULATION. 

627, 343. 75 
257,  812.  50 
120,  587.  50 
127, 187. 50 
117,  734.  37 
124.  61 

$512, 894. 72 
208, 383. 09 
93, 345. 25 
99, 583. 90 
90, 444. 28 
103. 10 

627, 343. 75 
257,  812. 50 
121, 350. 14 
127, 187. 50 
117,  734. 37 
15, 964. 93 
1,  932. 48 
113. 22 
85. 94 

$512,  894. 72 
208,  383. 09 
93, 956. 45 
99, 563. 90 
90, 444. 28 
13,  284. 20 
1,  592.  76 
92. 96 
70.  36 

730.  000.  00^‘!!‘’17  10.6.  28 

Eeb 

762.  64 

$611. 20 

300,  000.  00 
140, 320. 00 

148. 000.  00 

137. 000.  00 
145. 00 

91  616.91 
46, 974. 75 
48, 436. 10 
46,  555.  72 
41.90 

Mar 

June 

15, 840. 32 
1,  932. 48 
113. 22 

13, 181. 10 
1,  592. 76 
92.  96 

85.  94 

70.  36 

100. 00 

29. 64 

Oct. 

195.  08 

158. 91 

195. 08 

158. 91 

227. 00 

08.09 

Total. 

1,251,071. 25 

1, 004,  963. 61 

18,  648.  66 

15, 478. 02 

1, 269,  719. 91 

1,020, 441.63 

1,455, 792.00 

450, 828.  39 
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wall. l.\U’()UTti  AND  ExI’OKTS  OK  (JOLD  AND  SlI.VKK  l)UJilN(i  TIIK  CaI.KNDAK 

Yeau  ended  Decemheh  :I1,  18'J3. 


I’orls. 


MiW  VUK!-:,  N.  Y. 

Janunry  

February 

!Marcli 

April 

May 

Juno 

July  

August 

September 

October 

November 

Leccmbcr 

Total 

SAN  I'liANCIsrO,  CAL. 

January 

February 

!Marcb * 

A ])ril 

May 

June 

July  

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

ALL  OTllEU  TOUTS. 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November - 

December 

Total 

Total  imports  (bullion) 


JM  POUTS. 


lUII.LION. 

(lold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

$l!9,  949 

$47, 3.50 

$87,  299 

54, 298 

15, 877 

70, 175 

47,  493 

31,705 

79, 198 

70,  777 

10,  486 

93,  263 

163, 234 

106,610 

209,  844 

45,  824 

64, 415 

110,239 

1,  708,  599 

54,  713 

1,  703,  312 

0,  853,  675 

60,  484 

6,914,159 

1, 460, 874 

57,  333 

1,518, 207 

58,  081 

81, 105 

140, 140 

1,  855, 153 

53,  707 

1, 908,  920 

42,434 

1 

19,145 

61,579 

12,  407, 291 

609, 050 

13,  016, 341 

30, 470 

207, 134 

237.  604 

8,610 

148,  111 

150,721 

20, 154 

181,006 

201, 760 

12,  508 

176, 483 

188,991 

26,  258 

1.52, 223 

178,481 

19,  950 

154,  784 

174,  734 

29,  820 

72, 104 

101.  924 

40, 150 

92,  817 

132,  907 

123,  740 

170, 409 

294. 149 

288,  297 

117,  631 

405,  928 

46, 726 

129.  564 

176,  290 

31,  027 

122,  272 

153,  299 

677,  710 

1, 725, 138 

2, 402,  848 

185, 235 

137,  506 

322, 741 

164, 461 

139,  841 

304,  302 

159,  422 

241. 480 

400, 902 

129,  330 

227, 730 

357,  060 

143,716 

327,  700 

471,  482 

164,  916 

315,417 

480, 333 

157.  397 

201,  805 

359,  202 

104. 430 

186.  522 

290,958 

115,  728 

172,  017 

287, 745 

123,  582 

205,  345 

328, 927 

79,012 

231,512 

310,  524 

88,  Oil 

148,  243 

230.  854 

1,615,846 

2,  535, 184 

4, 151, 030 

14,  700,  847 

4, 869, 372 

19,  570, 219 
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XVIII. — Impout.s  and  Expouts  ok  Gold  and  Silvku,  ktc. — Continued. 

I M POUTS — Ciintimiecl. 


Ports. 

COIN. 

GOLD. 

SILVER. 

Total. 

United 

States. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Ignited 

.Mates. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

NEAV  YOUK,  N.  Y. 

January  

.$41.0ti2 

$5,312 

$10,  944 

$1 , 026 

.$19,940 

$21.  572 

$68,510 

February 

8711 

788. 434 

825, 307 

1.025 

010,  490 

017,521 

1,442,  828 

March 

DS,  003 

4,  088.  548 

4, 140.  041 

885 

110, 498 

111,  383 

4, 258, 024 

A pril 

38,  738 

528,  550 

507.  294 

2,  099 

03,381 

65, 480 

632,  774 

May 

28.  060 

927 

29,  887 

00 

1 30,  557 

136,  017 

166, 504 

Jnne 

709,  401 

5,  151 

714.  552, 

8,417 

00,  ns 

74, 535 

789, 087 

July 

635,  096 

3,231,487 

3.  800,  583 

1,713 

08,  013 

70.  326 

3, 936.  909 

August 

25,450,301 

7,  973,  058 

33,  499,  359 

3,  097 

232.  892 

235,  989 

33,  665,  348 

September 

1,074,484 

2,890,491 

4,  504,  975 

4,  594 

403, 891 

408. 485 

4, 973, 460 

October 

205,413 

4i  9,  403 

704,  870 

1,734 

30, 320 

38, 060 

802, 936 

Novombor 

100, 753 

1,013,  020 

1,774,  379 

454 

1.903 

2, 417 

1,  776,  796 

December 

140,  04.5 

128,056 

274, 101 

1,497 

22, 037 

24, 134 

298,  235 

Total 

29,251,789 

21,753.109 

51,  C04,  898 

27.  201 

*1,  779,  31£ 

1,800,519 

52.  811,  417 

SAN  FloyN'CISCO,  CAL. 

5,  915 

200 

0, 115 

10,  794 

16.  794 

22,  909 

813 

813 

1,000 

17, 899 

19,  499 

20,312 

2,  512 

2,  512 

27,416 

27,  416 

29, 928 

870 

12,  354 

12, 354 

13, 230 

May 

780 

200 

980 

4,  208 

4, 208 

5, 188 

22,  810 

22,810 

14,  721 

14, 721 

37,  531 

171,  048 

288 

171,936 

» 

17.018 

17,018 

188.  954 

31,  747 

31,747 

115,  637 

1 15,  637 

147,384 

8,  411 

305, 013 

373,  424 

38,  on 

38,011 

411,435 

20,  390 

290,  900 

323,  290 

78, 118 

78,118 

401,408 

17,  44  r> 

487,  074 

504,  520 

33. 238 

33, 238 

December 

31,100 

243,  030 

274, 730 

12,  893 

12, 893 

287,  629 

Total 

317, 129 

1,  390.  030 

1,71.3,759 

1,  600 

388,  307 

389,  907 

2, 103, 066 

ALL  OTHER  PORTS. 

January 

11,380 

50,  750 

02,  130 

4.650 

1, 510,  074 

1,  514.  724 

1,  576,  854 

February 

196,  550 

7,500 

204,  050 

12,  288 

1,159,840 

1, 172. 128 

1, 370, 178 

2,  220,  215 

0, 000 

2,232,  215 

9, 522 

040, 953 

650,  475 

2, 888, 690 

April 

3,  300 

13,  900 

17,  200 

0,  959 

400,  615 

407, 574 

424, 774 

May 

1,283,000 

00,  882 

1,344,482 

9, 4.55 

1,  035,  353 

1,  044,  808 

2,  389, 290 

June 

12,  830 

28. 800 

41,630 

9,  808 

952,  430 

96-.;,  238 

1, 003, 868 

J uly 

12,  154 

4,  124 

10, 278 

11,099 

590,  553 

601,  652 

617, 930 

August 

1, 084,  522 

28, 142 

1, 112, 064 

8,  794 

1,  801,033 

1,  809,  827 

2, 922, 491 

Se]iUunber 

24, 919 

15, 285 

40, 204 

8, 023 

1,000,511 

1,  008,  5:!4 

1, 008. 738 

24,  911 

24,  911 

0,775 

890, 075 

897, 7o0 

922,  661 

101,9.50 

49,  835 

211.  785 

10, 261 

457,703 

467,  964 

679,  749 

Decemb(T 

3.5,  330 

35. 330 

9, 451 

595, 881 

605, 332 

640.  608 

Total 

5, 052,  750 

290. 129 

.5,  342,  8.><5 

107,  085 

11,101,921 

1 1,  209,  006 

16, 551, 891 

'J'otal  imports 

(coin) 

34,021,674 

23, 439, 808 

58,001,r>42 

135. 886 

13, 209.  546 

13, 405,  432 

71, 466, 974 
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XVIII.— iMi’ouTS  AND  Exi’outh  oi<'  Goi.d  and  Sidvku,  KTC.— (Joilt.illliod. 

DOMKSTIC  EXPORTS. 


POETS. 


NEW  YOEK,  N.  Y. 

.Til  nu  ary 

February 

March 

A pril 

May 

June 

July 

Augu.st 

September 

October 

November 

December 


BULLION. 


GOLD. 


U.  S.  Mint 
or  ii.s.siiy 
ollii-e  linns. 


Total 


SAN  PRANCLSCO,  CAL. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Total 


ALL  OTHER  PORTS. 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Other 

bullion. 


$200 

225 


1,  700 
GO,  832 
9,790 
800 
13, 100 
900 
24,900 
31,  030 
9,100 


Total. 


$200 

225 


1,700 
00,  832 
9, 790 
800 
13, 100 
900 
24, 900 
31,  030 
9,100 


SILVER. 


U.  S.  Mint 
or  as.say 
office  bans. 


159,  237 


159,  237 


$7,451 
11,859 
14.  204 
7, 805 
12,  802 
12,  347 
890 
12, 221 


190 

1,310 


27 

50 

205 

210 

307 

100 


2,  459 


17, 200 


Total 

Total  dom  estic  ex- 
ports (bullion) 


12,  740 
8,  254 


90,905  I 20,994 


90,  905 


182,  090 


190 
1,  .310 


27 

50 

205 

210 

307 

100 


2,  459 


$13,  000 


13.  000 


7, 451 

11,  859 
14,  204 

7,  805 
12, 802 

12,  347 
890 

12,  221 


17, 200 
12,  740 
8,  254 


117,899 


279, 595 


4,  802 
5,510 
0,  500 

3,  302 
5, 135 
7,  000 
2,019 
5, 112 

GOO 

7,400 

4,  090 
3,220 


Otlie.r 

bullion. 


$2, 

1, 

2, 

1, 

2, 

2 

4, 

2, 

2, 

2, 

2 

3, 


180, 350 
247,  925 
117,  055 
018, 100 
114, 300 
837, 940 
007,  028 
084, 002 
279,  390 
085, 797 
007, 498 
875,  772 


29,110, 903 


157,500 


292,  200 
179, 900 
194,500 
202,  950 
232,  000 
184, 100 
1.58,  500 
480, 800 
393,  900 


2, 482,  350 


54,  870 


07,  870 


534 

14 


Total. 


$2, 

1, 

2, 

1, 

2, 

2 

4, 

2, 

2, 

2, 

9 

3, 


180,  350 
247,  925 
117,  055 
018,100 
114,300 
837, 940 
007,  028 
084,  002 
279,  390 
085, 797 
007,  498 
875,  772 


29,  lie,  903 


157, 500 


292,  200 
179,  900 
194,  500 
202,  950 
232,  000 
184, 100 
158,  500 
480,  800 
400,  900 


Total. 


.$2, 180, 550 
1,  248, 150 
2,117,  055 

1,  019,  800 
2, 181, 132 

2,  847,  730 
4,  008, 428 
2, 097, 702 
2,  280,  290 
2,110,757 

2,  099, 128 

3,  884, 872 


29,  270, 200 


157,  500 


190 
293,  510 
179,  900 
194,  527 
203,  000 
232,  205 
184,310 
158,  807 
480, 900 
400,  900 


2,  495,  350 


4, 802 
5,  510 
0,  500 
3,302 
5, 135 
7,  000 
2,049 
5, 112 
000 
7,934 
4,110 
3,220 


548 


31,  599,  807 


."^S,  418 


2,  497, 815 


12,  313 
17. 375 
20,  830 
11, 107 
17, 9.37 
19,  353 
2,  945 
17, 333 
000 
25, 194 
10,  850 
11,480 


173,  317 


31,  007,  737 


31,  947, 332 


H.  Ex.  237 17 
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XVIII. — Imports  and  Exports  of  Gold  and  Silver,  etc. — Contiuued. 


DOMESTIC  EXPORTS— Continued. 


Ports. 


NEW  YORK,N.  Y. 

January 

Eebruary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

January 

Eebruary .■ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 


ALL  OTHER  PORTS. 

January 

Eebruary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

Total  domestic  exports  (coin)  . . . 


COIN. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

$12,  317,  810 

$50 

$12, 317,  860 

12  828, 317 

100 

12, 828,  417 

3, 787,  402 

6,  075 

3,  794,  077 

16,  266, 074 

1,312 

16,  267, 386 

14, 087,  402 

850 

14,  988,  252 

2,  524, 867 

500 

2,  525,  367 

9,  500 

785 

10, 285 

11,  922 

11, 922 

29,  673 

29,  673 

76, 510 

76, 510 

152, 130 

100 

152, 230 

2, 499,  608 

2, 499, 608 

65,491,215 

10,  372 

65,  501, 587 

148,  935 

148, 935 

69, 135 

69, 135 

44.339 

1,000 

45,  339 

19,  710 

8,  000 

27,  710 

137,  561 

137, 561 

58, 180 

58, 180 

98,  980 

.98,  980 

180,  693 

180, 693 

88, 625 

88,  625 

145,  250 

145, 250 

122, 372 

122,  372 

114,  789 

114,  789 

1,  228,  569 

9, 000 

1, 237, 569 

110, 000 

5, 460 

115, 460 

22, 475 

5, 421 

27,  896 

235, 680 

3,262 

238,  942 

2,  305, 820 

10, 168 

2, 315,  988 

1, 630, 458 

450 

1,  636,  908 

105,015 

3,113 

108, 128 

63,  986 

3,733 

67, 719 

726,  301 

3,  688 

729, 989 

25,410 

4, 226 

29, 636 

16, 335 

7,124 

23, 459 

11,971 

10, 595 

22, 566 

15, 894 

12,  .585 

28, 479 

5,  275, 345 

1 69, 825 

5, 345, 170 

1 71,995,129 

i 89, 197 

1 

72,  084, 326 
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XV  III.— Imports  and  Exports  op  Gold  and  Silvkr,  ktc.— Continued. 


FOREIGN  EXPORTS. 


Porta. 

B0I.UON. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

1 

Total  . 

SAN  FRjVNCISCO,  CAL. 

December 

Total  : 

ALL  OTHER  PORTS. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

1 

September 

1 

October 

1 

November 

December 

Total 

Total  foreign  exports  (bullion) 
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XVIH. — Impokts  and  Exports  of  Gold  and  Silver,  etc. — Continued. 

TOREIGN  EXPORTS— Continued. 


J anuary  . . . 
Eebruary . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Jnly 

August 

September. 

October 

November  . 
December. . 

Total 


January ... 
February  . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November . 
December. . 

Total 


Ports. 


NEW  YOEK,  N.  Y. 


Gold. 


$1,313,596 
4,  031, 553 
546,  545 
73,  262 
1,000 


5,  000 
1, 097,  332 
230, 396 
800 
6, 900 

7,  306, 384 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


ALL  OTHER  POUTS. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

Total  foreign  exports  (coin) 


194,  712 


194, 712 
7, 501,  096 


COIN. 


Silver. 


Total. 


$380,  584 
1, 099, 875 
407, 032 
103, 650 
341,  720 
201,  830 
246,  026 
408,  000 
589, 808 
246, 164 
51, 279 
237, 886 

4, 313,  854 


$380,  584 
2,  413,  471 
4,  438,  585 
650, 195 
414,  982 
202, 830 
246,  026 
413, 000 
1,  687, 140 
476,  560 
52,  079 
244,786 

11,  620, 238 


1, 281,  652 
669, 139 
423, 302 
263, 216 
338, 309 
730, 521 
529,  026 
1,  336,  661 
1,  651,  510 
930, 710 
885,  667 
629,  831 

9, 669, 544 


1,  281,  652 
669, 139 
423,  302 
263, 216 
338,  309 
730,  521 
529,  020 
1,  336, 661 
1,  651,  510 
930, 710 
885,  667 
629,  831 

9,  669,  544 


15, 984 
77, 308 
39, 773 
32,  948 
84,  826 
40, 978 
33, 391 
30, 204 
32, 448 
21,444 
59, 603 
79, 482 

548,  389 
14,  531,  787 


15, 984 
77,  308 

39,  773 

32,  948 
84, 826 

40,  978 

33,  391 
30, 204 

227, 160 
21, 444 
59, 603 
79, 482 

743, 101 


22,  032.  883 
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XVIII. — liMi’OiiTS’  AND  Exi'okts  OF  GoLD  AND  SiLVKK,  KTC. — Continued. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Di'.scriptiou. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

IMPOItTS. 

$14, 700,  847 
23,  439, 868 

$4,  869, 372 
13,  269,  546 

$19, 570,219 
30,  709,414 

Total 

38, 140, 715 
34,  621,  674 

18, 138,  918 
135,  886 

50,  279,  633 
34,  757,  560 

72,  762,  389 

18,  274,  804 

91,  037, 193 

Exi'Oiixa. 

Domestic  bullion 

Foreign  bullion 

279,  595 

31,  667,  737 

31, 947, 332 

Doreigu  coin 

7,  501,  096 

14,531,787 

22,  032,  883 

Total 

•7, 780,  691 
71,  995, 129 

40, 199, 524 
89, 197 

53,  980,  215 
72,  084, 326 

Total  bullion  and  coin 

79,  775,  820 

46, 288, 721 

126, 064,  541 

EXCICSS. 

Bullion  and  foreign  coin: 

Imports 

30, 360,  024 

2, 299,418 

Exports 

28, 060,  600 
46,  089 

United  States  coin: 

Imports 

Exports 

37, 373, 455 

37. 326, 766 
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XIX. — Values  of  Gold  and  Silver  Ores  Imported  into  and  Exported  from 
THE  United  States  During  the  Calendar  Year  Ended  December  31,  1893. 

IMPORTS. 


Mouths. 


J auuary  . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

Juue 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November . 
December.. 


Total 


NEW  YOEK. 


Gold. 


$25 


25 


Silver. 


$26,  831 
10, 708 
4,404 
3,615 
17,601 
19, 136 
14,  209 

11,  003 
6,156 
9,  830 

12,  217 
10,  959 


146, 669 


CORPUS  CHEISTI. 


Gold. 


^2,  683 
3, 309 
3,  507 
12,  715 
9,  517 
3,208 
470 
1,115 
5,  203 
2,610 
8,  966 
17,  594 


Silver. 

$151,  753 
125,  815 
258,  641 
236,  881 
112,  689 
195, 769 
31, 820 
104,  694 
125,  780 
197,  024 
16,  654 
95,  897 


70,897  1,653,417 


PASO  DEL  NORTE. 

SALURIA. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

$19,  237 

$4,59,  028 

$84, 722 

13, 176 

378,  940 

140, 408 

16,  759 

438,  076 

115,  206 

12,  643 

443.  441 

$18 

187, 255 

14, 176 

415,  521 

176 

186, 370 

17, 186 

489,  745 

111,897 

' 16,  996 

245,  288 

80, 782 

7,  085 

199,  801 

35, 447 

1,  348 

250,  860 

32,  497 

9,  202 

318,  514 

33, 190 

5,  508 

331,  314 

68, 756 

13, 3U0 

380,  421 

3,439 

65,  953 

146,  676 

4,  351,  549 

3,  633 

1, 142, 483 

Mouths. 


ARIZONA. 


PUGET  SOUND. 


SAN  DIEGO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Jauuary  ... 
February  . . 

March 

April 

May 

Juue 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November . 
December. . 

Total 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


$39,  809 

$193, 000 

38,  075 

189, 741 

24,  279 

147, 232 

26,  956 

111,824 

19, 205 

133, 177 

21, 496 

115, 196 

19, 291 

55,  065 

3,  770 

28,  997 

21, 604 

53, 695 

36  943 

101, 942 

13,010 

101,  888 

13,  074 

79, 747 

277, 512 

1,311,504 

$213 


1,453 


2,  249 


$105 

65 

137 

47 

354 


S39 

668 

7 

72 

5, 001 


$1,  785 
4,  730 


$52, 212 
71,520 
81,  399 
75, 449 


360 


65, 244 


1,131 


$95 


923 


95 


104,  291 
37,  039 
15,  843 
41,  962 
66, 806 
11, 386 
119,  855 


8,  929 


190 


743,  006 


•w 

Months. 

DULUTH. 

MONTANA  AND 
IDAHO. 

OSWEGATCHIE. 

ALL  OTHER 
DISTRICTS. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1 

$20 

$3,  280 

$715 
2, 623 
69, 354 
8,117 

120 

4,200 

$818 

4,672 
16, 941 
3,680 
25, 170 
4, 123 

350 

2,  000 

$1,  050 

818 

135.  395 

00  ' 

1,050 

2, 140 

Total  imports  of  gold  ores,  $518,186;  silver,  $9,490,892. 
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XIX. — Vai.uks  ok  Gold  and  Silvkk  Ouks  I.mi’outkd  and  Exi'OI{tkd — Continued. 


EXPORTS. 


DOMIiSTIC  EXPORTS. 

Months. 

Gold  and  silver  bearing  ores. 

llaltimore. 

New  York. 

New 

Orleans. 

San 

Francisco. 

Cbam- 

plain. 

North 
and  South 
Dakota. 

V'ermont. 

$29,  300 
65, 800 
2,175 
19,  500 
37, 643 
6,150 
3,  696 
2, 000 

$13, 120 

$6 

May 

20 

5, 460 

$30 

122 

$823 

October 

$175 

$380 

60 

November 

1,227 
2,  223 

392 

December 

535 

Total 

175 

169,  714 

1,  750 

18,  580 

152 

20 

452 

Months. 

FOREIGN  EXPORTS. 

Galveston. 

New  Orleans. 

Paso  del  Norte. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

$1,  252 
1,952 
5, 106 
1,484 

$3,  780 
7,411 
14,  558 
4, 138 

$2, 175 
270 
167 
8,  334 

March 

M ny  

$176 

470 

3,  370 

917 

5,192 

1,500 

6,058 

October 

$5 

November 

2,011 
2,  069 

3,  295 
7,  563 

2,711 

Total 

14, 851 

45,  937 

2, 206 

23,085  ! 

1 

5 

Total  exports  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  ores  (domestic)  $190,849.  Total  exports  of  foreign  gold 
ores,  $17,057 ; silver  ores,  $69,027. 
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— Statkmicnt,  by  Countries  of  the  Imports  of  Goed  an-i>  Silver  into 
THE  United  States  during  the  Year  ended  December  31,  1893 — Continued. 


Countries  from  whicb  imijorted. 

GOLD. 

Ore. 

Bullion. 

Coin. 

United  States. 

Foreign. 

Azores  ami  Madeira  Islands 

$44, 167 
2,139, 606 
8,  9,54, 420 

$378 
7, 347,  347 
2,  087, 196 

France 

$886,  282 
2,  357.  565 
32,  606 

Germany  

Netherlands 

Portugal 

11,  650 
16, 437,  550 
3,506 
1,000 
4,  502,  681 
8,810 

3, 000 
4. 141 
14,  001 
lu,  236 
31, 405 
149, 522 

450, 775 
32, 280 
180, 824 
130,  276 
4,479 
263, 149 
1,093 

595 

5,  661, 409 
1,457 

England 

8,  347,  623 
6, 460 

British  Honduras 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  etc  . 
Quebec,  Ontario,  etc 

$9,  970 
449 

6,  842 
296, 205 

560 
18,  545 
37,  518 
143, 810 
1,454 
1,  506,  728 

36, 500 

British  Columbia 

Central  American  States : 

Costa  Rica 

10, 106 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

2,  008 
2,  220 

Nicaraffua 

Salvador 

Mexico 

507,  647 

265,  315 
101, 036 

West  Indies : 

Britisli 

Danish 

50 

Dutch 

1,303 

1,157 

Haiti 

Santo  Domin^io 

Spanish — Cuba 

103,  264 
1,250 

6,  503, 124 
925 

Brazil 

25 

Chile 

Colombia 

403,  475 
2,526 
98,  401 

143,  982 

11,  353 

Ecuador 

Dutch  Guiana 

Peru 

1,000 
851,  263 
203,  500 
35,  380 

Venezuela 

51,  993 

10,  729 

China 

95 

337,  690 

1, 387, 398 
1,693 

French  Oceanica 

1, 092 
160 

Hawaiian  Islands 

All  other  islands  and  ports 

613 

518, 180 

14, 700,  847 

34,021,674  1 23,439,868 
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\IX.— Statkmknt,  HV  UorNTUIKS 
TUK  llNri'KI)  STA'I’KS  DinUNt;  thk 


OK  TIIK  I.MI'OitTS  OK  (JOKO  AND  SlI.VKU  INTO 
Vkau  kndk.d  Dkckmiucu  31,  18S13— Contiiiiicd. 


Coiuilrios  I'rom  which  iiu ported. 

slLVKIl. 

'J'otal, 

imdiidiug 

Coin. 

Ore. 

Pnlliou. 

ITniled 

States. 

Foreign. 

ores. 

0 unces. 

$794 

000 

$2,  795 

$48, 134 
10,  373,  835 
13, 399, 777 
32,  006 
12,  877 
30,  449,  ,525 
435,  578 
1,000 
4,  071, 200 
493, 108 
559 

14, 174 
337,  001 
28!,  019 
107,  920 
45,  551 
27, 988,  621 

612,  240 

35,  389 
195, 134 
131,  433 

4,  777 
6,  893,  034 
12,  013 
4,  735 
30,  700 
1,379,116 
3, 118 
98, 401 
1, 195 
920, 773 
203,  620 

36,  980 

1, 726,  oil 

3, 054 
160 
613 

590 

507 

125 
2,  937 
424, 155 

Hritisli  Uniuliirnft 

* * * * V 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Itniii.swieh,  etc  . 

$1,808 
187,  044 

12,  509 

$9, 944 

103.485 



T'J'owf omMllMiid  and  FiaUrudor 

559 

508 
307,  200 
77,  114 
3, 470 
8.  085 
11,  788,  598 

51,041 

2,002 

4,097 

Central  American  States; 

9,  920 
204,  834 
11,107 
5, 302 
5, 882, 139 

7, 115 
•■50,318 
7,  072 
4, 474 
4,  409, 155 

Honduras 

]S’icarn”;ua 

1.33 

i),  301,  047 

• 

500 

009 

9,  388 
1,057 
2,310 

^A'est  Indies: 

liritish 

Huiiisb 

Diit-.li 

Haiti 

S»anto  Domingo 

298 
15, 803 
11, 805 
332 
30, 700 
534, 115 

Spaiii.sli — Cuba 

0, 127 

5, 199 

3, 095 
148 

Puerto  lUco 

Brazil 

500 

510 

Cliil(3 

5 

396,  040 
804 

274, 393 
592 

11, 793 

Ecuador 

Dutch  Guiana 

Peru 

195 

Venezuela 

788 

00 

China 

Jajiaii 

1,000 

British  Australasia 

1, 4-28 
269 

Preiicli  Ocean  ica 

All  other  islands  and  ports 

Total 

'9, 490, 892 

0,  528,  528 

4,  809, 372 

135,  880 

13, 269, 540 

101, 046, 271 
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XIX. — Statemext,  by  Countries,  of  the  Exports  of  Domestic  Gold  and 
Silver  during  the  Year  ending  December  31,  1893— Continued. 


Countries  to  wliieh  exported. 

GOLD. 

SILVER. 

Bullion. 

Coin. 

Ore,  gold  and 
silver  bearing. 

Bars  bearing  the 
stamp  of  a 
United  States 
mint  or  assay 
office. 

Other. 

France 

$17, 990,  000 
26,135, 500 
400 

1,  000,  000 
19, 693.  900 
260 

Germany 

$60, 466 

Italy 

Netherlands 

England 

$159, 237 

129, 630 

British  Honduras 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  etc.. 

Quebec,  Ontario,  etc 

.$96,  905 

20,  994 

3, 323, 549 
52, 220 

4, 625 
4,  600 
15, 050 
66, 455 
160,  919 

5, 660 
8,  000 
4,  870 
1, 204,  932 
300 
4,  273 
1,000 
45.  750 
1, 122,  465 

030 

British  Columbia 

Central  American  States : 

Costa  Eica 

• 

Guatemala  

Nicaragua - 

123 

Salvador  

. 

Mexico 

West  Indies: 

British 

Dutch 

French 

Haiti 

Santo  Domingo 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

Cliina 

TmliH,  aTul  Fast  Turlies 

• 

Hongkong - 

2,459 

150,  301 

1,  000, 100 

96,  905  1 182,  690 

71,995, 129 

190, 849 
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XIX.— Statement,  by  Countries,  of  the  Exports  of  Domestic  Coed  and 
Silver  during  the  Year  ending  December  31,  1893— Continued. 


Countries  to  which  exported. 

SILVER. 

Total, 
including 
ores . 

Bullion. 

Coin. 

Bans  bearing  the 
stamp  of  a 
United  States 
mint  or  assay 
oilice. 

Other. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 
216,  938 

$127,  500 

.$18, 11 7,  .500 
26, 195,  960 
400 

1,000,  000 
48,  972, 230 
260 
548 

3,511,308 
74,  219 

4,625 

4.000 
15,  623 
70,  455 

187,  875 

6,  260 
8,300 
4.870 
1,212,319 
300 
14,  808 

1.000 
47,  300 

1,122,465 
213,  5C0 
203,  600 
480,  416 
1,  750,  600 
1,001,100 

37, 506, 178 

28,  989, 463 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brun.swick,  etc. 

08,  994 

$54,870 

781 

548 

$14.  420 
21,  999 

Central  American  States: 

450 
4,000 
20,  956 

600 

300 

AYeut  Indies: 

'F'rD.neb 



7,  387 

10,  535 

Colombia 

1,550 

Yenezueia 

3,500 

2,  000 

287, 337 
244,945 
442,  028 
2, 370, 161 

211,500 
203,  600 
327,  650 
1,  739,  600 

British  India  and  East  Indies 

fiongkong 

Japan 

14,000 

11,000 

Hawaiian  Islands - 

1,000 

Total 

j 86, 494 

67,  870 

41,  069, 208 

31,  599,  867 

89, 197  : 104,  222, 507 
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XIX. — St.vtemkxt,  hy  Countries,  of  the  Exports  of  Foreign  Goud  and  Silver 
DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YeAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1893 — Coutiuuetl. 


Countries  to  which  exported. 

GOLD. 

SILVER. 

Total. 

incluiliuff 

oi-cs. 

Or*e. 

Bullion. 

Coin. 

Ore. 

Bullion. 

Coin. 

Denmark 

$1,  500 
4,  098 
5, 150 
3,  023, 450 

$1,  500 
4,800 
34,  700 
3,  823,  029 
9,  760 
4,  222 
262, 829 

28,  292 
7,  761 
10,  820 
480,  770 
7, 980 
112,  599 
401,412 
7, 140, 074 
2,  754 
95, 374 
50, 429 
494,  000 
8.  630,  562 
507,  000 
5, 300 

France I 

$102 
29,  250 
113,500 
9,  700 

Germany 

England 

$17, 057 

$09, 022 



Bermuda 

British  Honduriis. 

4,  222 
08,  117 

28,  292 
7.  701 
10. 820 
480, 705 
2,700 
111,029 
403,  016 
5, 318 
2,  754 
95,  374 
39.  029 
494, 000 
8,  630,  502 
507,  000 
5.300 

Quebec,  Ontario,  etc 

191,712 

Central  American  States: 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Mexico 

. 



5 

British  West  Indies 

5,280 
1,570 
1,390 
7, 131.  720 

Haiti 

Santo  Domingo 

... 

Spanish  Cuba 

Puerto  Rico 

Brazil 

1 

10,  800 

Hongkong 

1 

1 



1 



17, 057 

7,501,090  09,027 

i 

14,  531,787 

22, 118, 967 
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x\.  — Gold  and  Silvkk  Haks  Euknisiied  foh  Usk  in  Manofactuuks  and  thk 
Auts  and  Classification  of  the  Matfkial  Used,  during  the  Calendar 
Years  1880-1893. 

GOLD. 


Calendar  years. 

United  States 
coin. 

Now 

material. 

Old 

material. 

Forcipi 
bullion  and 
coin. 

Total. 

1880 

$3,  300,  000 

$6, 000,  000 

$395, 000 

$1, 267,  600 

$10,  962,  000 

1881 

2, 700, 000 

7, 000,  000 

522, 900 

1,  547,  800 

11,770,  700 

1882 

2,  500,  000 

7,  000,  000 

696, 500 

071,  500 

10, 868,  000 

1883 

4, 875,  000 

7, 840,  000 

1,  549,  300 

194,  500 

14,  458, 800 

1884 

5,  000,  000 

6,  000,  000 

3, 114, 500 

385, 500 

14, 500,  000 

1885 

3, 500, 000 

6, 736,  927 

1, 408,  902 

178,  913 

11, 824,  742 

1886 

3,  500,  000 

7,  003, 480 

1, 928,  046 

638, 003 

13, 069,  529 

1887 

3,  500,  000 

9,  090,  342 

1,  835, 882 

384, 122 

14,  810, 346 

1888 

3,  500, 000 

9,  893, 057 

2,  402,  976 

♦ 718,  809 

16,514,  842 

1889 

3,  500,  000 

9,  680,  827 

3, 218,  971 

291,258 

16,697  056 

1890 

3, 500, 000 

10,717, 472 

3, 076,  426 

362,  062 

17,  655, 900 

1891 

3,  500,  000 

10,  697, 679 

4,  860,  712 

628,  525 

19,  680,916 

1892 

3, 500,  000 

10,  588, 703 

4, 468,  685 

771, 686 

19,  329, 074 

1893 

1, 500, 000 

8,  354, 482 

2,  777, 165 

804,  254 

13, 435, 901 

47,  875,  000 

116,  608,  969 

32, 255,  965 

8, 844, 532 

205,  584, 466 

SILVER. 


Calendar  years. 

United  States 
coin.# 

New 

material. 

Old 

material. 

Foreign 
bullion  and 
coin. 

Total. 

1880 

$600, 000 

$5, 000, 000 

$145, 000 

$353,  000 

$6, 098,  000 

1881 

200, 000 

5, 900,  000 

178,  000 

371,  000 

6,  649, 000 

1882 

200, 000 

6, 344,  300 

212,  900 

440,  300 

7, 197,  500 

1883 

200, 000 

4,  623, 700 

561, 900 

155, 000 

5,  540,  600 

1884 

200,  000 

4,  500,  000 

170,  000 

650, 000 

5,  520,  000 

1885 

200,  000 

4,  539,  875 

462, 186 

62,  708 

5, 264, 769 

1886 

200, 000 

3, 620, 195 

404, 155 

825,  615 

5, 055, 965 

1887 

200,  000 

4, 102,  734 

480,  606 

654,  991 

5,  438, 331 

1888 

200, 000 

6,  477, 857 

652,  047 

771, 985 

8, 101, 889 

1889 

200,  000 

7, 297, 933 

611,015 

657,  997 

8, 766,  945 

1890 

200, 000 

7, 143, 635 

640, 100 

1, 245, 419 

9, 229, 154 

1891 

200, 000 

7,  289,  073 

858, 126 

1,256,101 

9,  603,  300 

1892 

200,  000 

7, 204,  210 

647,  377 

1, 249,  801 

9,  301,  388 

1893 

100,  000 

6,  570,  737 

1, 222,  836 

1,  740,  704 

9, 634, 277 

3, 100,  000 

80,  620,  249 

7,  246,  248 

10, 434,  621 

101, 401,118 
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XXI. — Coinage  of  Nations. 


Cor.ntries. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold.  1 Silver. 

TTnitfid  States 

$29,  222,  005 
280,  565 
32, 720, 633 
26,  389,  044 
117, 411 
3,  362, 450 
14, 086, 800 
2, 110, 981 
2, 885, 561 
126,  708 

$27, 518, 857 
24, 493, 071 
5, 141,  594 

$34,787,223 
275, 203 
67,  682,  503 
30, 784, 262 

$12, 641, 078 
26, 782, 721 
3,  790,  673 

$56,  997,  020 
493, 167 
45,  094,  210 
32, 059, 354 

1 

$8,  802,  797 
28,  005, 396 
5, 296,  728 

Mexico 

Great  Britain 

Australasia 

India  * * * § 

32,  670, 498 

52,  258, 747 

40,118,  622 

France 

871, 225 
8, 863, 874 
555, 909 
14,  038, 714 
130, 105 
9, 381, 062 
1,  319,  525 

9,  832,  068 
26,  280, 188 
2,  315, 493 
§55, 932,  881 
159,  086 

Germany 

1, 139,  252 
2,  690, 902 
3, 356,  394 

1, 237, 864 
2,  920, 484 
5,  315,  069 
22,  997 
8, 917,  860 
12, 307,  062 
3, 075, 840 
1, 567, 800 
120, 600 
78, 996 
242,  207 
183,  350 
883, 464 
649, 555 

2,  093, 713 
2, 499,  874 
§18,  073, 120 

Eussia  1 

Austria-Hungary  { 

Italy 

Spain 

12,  242,  000 
8,  523,  904 
7, 277,  040 
367, 000 
134,  000 
22, 000 
121,  750 
144, 750 
432, 400 
322, 468 

3,  290,  593 
12, 300,  705 
1, 412,  640 
562.  800 

Japan  

1, 083, 725 
169, 560 

1,  306,  070 

Portugal 

'N’pitherlnndfl  

245 

Norway 

Sweden 

26, 171 
147, 400 

Denmark 

Switzerland 

386, 000 
3, 342, 000 

386,  000 
140, 672 

386,  000 
736,  989 

Turkey 

874, 628 
537, 114 
255, 000 
1, 500,  000 
4, 243, 800 
939, 900 
347 

160,  000 
155,  000 

EffVDt 

Persia 

136,  000 



1, 500,  000 
2,  854, 137 

1, 100,  000 
3, 500,  000 
57,  900 
471, 131 
298, 000 
138,  091 

China 

Indo-China 

Tunis 

2,  663,  400 

675,  500 
200,  000 

3, 231, 905 

134,  004 

Canada 

Costa  Eica 

*Rra7.il 

126,  279 

499,  941 
1, 684,  500 
3, 169,  799 

Bolivia 

1, 435,  543 
2,  614, 948 
2,  378, 272 
60, 000 

1, 569, 229 

Colombia 

34, 530 

193,  000 
481, 405 
1, 000, 110 
100, 000 

Chile 

23,  000 
81, 125 

Gorman  East  Africa 

364, 814 
49, 519 

45, 348 

South  African  Kepuhlic  . . . 

75, 000 

24,  697 

336, 000 

194, 000 

386, 000 

240,  000 
183, 350 
189, 135 

858,  808 

557, 750 

Erif.ren,  (Ttalian  colmvv)... 

Bulgaria 

2,  .509,  198 
236, 850 

473, 700 

60,  000 

6,  860, 324 

Total 



119,534, 122 

138, 294, 367 

172, 473, 124 

155, 929,  7()5 

231, 862, 530  | 135, 945,  426 

1 

* Ku])ee  calciilatod  at  coining  rate,  $0.4737. 

t Silver  ruble  calculated  at  coining  rate,  $0.7718. 

1 Silver  llorin  calculated  at  coining  rate,  $0,482. 

§ Silver  florin  calculated  at  coining  rate,  $0.4056,  under  the  coinage  act  of  Atigust  2,  1892. 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


XXII.— WoHLiVs  Production  oii*  Gold  and 

[Kilogram  of  gold,  $061.  00 ; kilogram  of  silver,  $41.  50; 


Countries. 

1891. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Kilos. 

Dollars. 

Kilos. 

Dolla  rs. 

United  States 

49,  917 

33, 175,  000 

1,814,  642 

75, 416.  500 

Australasia 

47, 245 

31,  399,  000 

311,100 

12, 929,  300 

Mexico 

1,  505 

1,000,000 

1,  084, 100 

45,  055,  200 

European  countries : 

Russia 

36,  356 

24,102,500 

13,  864 

576,  200 

Germany 

a 2,  359 

1,  .567, 800 

a 186, 636 

7, 756,  600 

Austria-Hungary 

2,106 

1, 399, 600 

52, 019 

2, 161,  900 

Sweden 

110 

73, 100 

3,  658 

152,  000 

5,  665 

235,  400 

Italy 

142 

94,  300 

37, 123 

1,  542,  800 

a 46, 279 

1, 923, 400 

9 2,  025 

84.  900 

Turkey 

9 10 

7,  000 

j?6,.334 

263,  200 

France 

a 204 

135, 900 

a 64, 173 

2,  667,  000 

Great  Britain 

101 

67, 000 

, 6,150 

255,  600 

Dominion  of  Canada 

1,400 

930,  600 

9,774 

406,  200 

South  American  countries: 

Argentine  Republic 

dl23 

82,  OOO 

14, 918 

620, 000 

Colombia... 

5, 224 

3, 472, 000 

40,  871 

1, 698,  600 

Bolivia 

101 

a 67, 000 

372. 666 

15, 488, 000 

Ecuador 

<7  79 

52, 000 

<7  240 

10,  000 

Chile 

c 2. 102 

1, 436,  600 

a. 33, 71 4 

1,401,200 

1,201 

857, 800 

1,505 

1, 000, 000 

2,  708 

1, 800, 000 

816 

542,  000 

1,502 

998, 200 

Peru 

110 

73, 000 

70,024 

2,910,200 

a 213 

141,  600 

1 

Central  American  States 

246 

163. 500 

48.123 

1 

ft  2.  000,  000  ■ 

.Japan 

a 765 

508, 400 

/I  43,  282 

1. 798,  800 

10,  009 

a 6, 652, 000 

23, 687 

15, 742, 400 

3,754 

2, 495,  000 

830 

554,  700 

190, 580 

130, 650,  000 

4,  267, 380 

177, 352, 300 

a Estimate  of  tlie  Iliirean  of  tlie  liliiit. 
b Estimated  ihe  same  as  ollicially  <‘oitinmnirated  for  1887. 
r Estimnied  the  same  as  ofliciallv  c.omimnii<'ated  for  1880. 
dEslimated  the  same  os  ollicially  commnnieated  for  1800. 
« Estimated  the  same  as  ollicially  commuuicated  for  1891. 
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Sii.VKK,  Cai.kndah  Vkaus  1891,  1892,  and  1893. 

coining  rate  in  Unitoil  States  silver  dollars.] 


1892. 

1893. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Kilos. 

Dollars. 

Kilos. 

Dollars. 

Kilos. 

Dollars. 

Kilos. 

Dollars. 

49,  C.'14 

33,  000,  000 

1, 975,  481 

82, 101.000 

54,100 

35,  9,55,  000 

1,  806,  595 

77,  575,  700 

51,398 

34, 159,  000 

418,  087 

17,  375,  700 

53, 698 

35,  688,  600 

637, 800 

26, 507,  000 

1,699 

1, 129,  200 

1,228,  994 

51,  077,  000 

1,964 

1, 305,  300 

1,380, 116 

57, 357,  600 

37,  325 

24,  806, 200 

14,  478 

601, .700 

37,  325 

.f  24,  806,200 

14,478 

/ 601,  700 

3, 141 

2, 087,  600 

212,110 

8,  81.5,  600 

2,  255 

1, 498,  900 

198,  270 

8,240,100 

2,260 

1,502, 000 

55, 082 

2,  289,  200 

/ 2,  260 

1,  502,  000 

f 55,  082 

2,  289,  200 

88 

58,  500 

53 

2,  200 

93 

62,  OUO 

4,471 

185,  800 

4,  495 

186,  800 

ft,  495 

180, 800 

137 

91,400 

39,  853 

1,656, 300 

176 

117,  000 

28,  883 

1, 200,  400 

a 46,  279 

1,  923, 400 

a 40,  279 

1,  02.S,  400 

g 2,  025 

84, 200 

2,  025 

84  200 

fiflO 

7,000 

g 0,  334 

263,  200 

10 

7,000 

6,  334 

263,  200 

195 

129,  700 

92,  700 

3,  8.52,  COO 

.fl95 

129,  700 

./•92,  700 

3,  852,  000 

77 

51,200 

5,  270 

219,  000 

64 

42,  300 

7,  880 

327.  700 

a 1,  365 

907,  600 

a 10, 748 

446,  700 

a 1,  395 

927, 200 

a 7, 734 

321, 400 

d 123 

82,  000 

6 14,918 

620,  000 

d 123 

82,  000 

6 14,918 

620,  000 

e 5,  224 

3, 472,  000 

e 40,  871 

1,698,600 

4,  353 

2,  892.  SOO 

.52,511 

2, 182,  400 

101 

a 67, 000 

e 372, 6C6 

15,  488,  000 

101 

a 67,  000 

6 372,  060 

15, 488,  000 

gl9 

52,  000 

<7  240 

10,  000 

79 

52. 000 

240 

10,  000 

c 2, 162 

1,436,600 

a 54, 899 

2,  281,600 

c 2, 162 

1,436,  600 

a 54, 899 

2, 281,  600 

1,  308 

869,  200 

f 1,308 

869, 200 

1,  213 

806, 100 

/I,  213 

806, 100 

3,  609 

2,  398, 900 

3,  863 

2,  567, 400 

a 1,074 

713,  800 

a 1, 074 

713, 800 

e 1.  502 

998,  200 

6 1.502 

998,  200 

e 110 

73,  000 

59,  257 

2,  462,  700 

6 110 

73,  000 

/ 59,  257 

2,  462,  700 

a 213 

141, 600 

a 213 

’ 141,600 

e246 

163, 500 

48, 123 

b 2,  000,  000 

6 240 

163, 500 

48. 123 

h 2,  000, 000 

t77* 

511,  700 

i54, 980 

2,  285,  200 

j128 

4«4, 000 

j 57,  978 

2, 409, 600 

12,  678 

a 8, 426,  000 

12,  678 

a 8,  426, 000 

36,  461 

24,  232.  000 

4t4,  096 

29,  *05.  800 

4,  993 

3,  318,  300 

5, 738 

3, 813,  600 

918 

600,  300 

884 

587,  900 



220, 133 

146,  297,  COO 

4,  757, 955 

197, 740, 700 

234, 006 

155, 521, 700 

5,  013, 040 

8,  371, 100 

/ Estimated  the  same  as  officially  communicated  for  1892, 
q Estimated  the  same  as  officially  communicated  for  1893, 
)i  Product,  of  imperial  mines,  1891 : private  mines,  1889. 
i Product;  of  imperial  mines,  1892;  private  mines,  1890. 
j Product  of  imperial  mines,  1893;  private  mines.  1891. 
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XXIII.— Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in 

[From  1493  to  1885  is  from  a table  of  averages  for  certain  periods  compiled  by  Dr.  Adolph  Soet- 


Periods. 

GOLD. 

Annual  average  for  the 
period. 

Total  for  tlie  period. 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

1493-1.520 

186, 470 

$3, 855,  000 

5, 221, 160 

$107, 931,  000 

1521-1544  

230, 194 

4,  759, 000 

5, 524,  656 

114,  205, 000 

1545-1560  

273,  596 

5, 656,  000 

4,  377,  544 

90,  492,  000 

1561-1580  

219, 906 

4,546,  000 

4, 398, 120 

90,  917, 000 

1581-1600  

237,  267 

4,  905, 000 

4,  745,  340 

98, 095,  000 

1601-1620  

273,  918 

5, 662,  000 

5,  478, 360 

113,  248,  000 

1621-1640  

260,  845 

5,  516, 000 

5,  336,  900 

no,  324, 000 

1641-1660  

281, 955 

5, 828,  000 

5,  639,  no 

116,  571, 000 

1661-1680  

297,  709 

6, 154,  000 

5, 954, 180 

123,  084. 000 

1081-1700  

346, 095 

7, 154,  000 

6, 921, 895 

143,  088, 000 

1701-1720  

412, 163 

8,  520,  000 

8, 243, 260 

170, 403,  000 

1721-1740  

613, 422 

12, 681, 000 

12,  268, 440 

253,  611,  000 

1741-1760  “ 

791, 211 

16,  356, 000 

15, 824, 230 

327, 116,  000 

1761  1780  

665,  666 

13, 761, 000 

13,  313, 315 

275, 211, 000 

1781-1800  

571, 948 

11,  823,  000 

11, 438,  970 

230,  464, 000 

1801  1810  

571, 563 

11, 815,  000 

5, 715,  627 

118, 152, 000 

1811-1820  

367, 957 

7, 606, 000 

3, 679, 568 

76, 063, 000 

1821-1830  

457, 044 

9, 448, 000 

4,  570, 444 

94, 479, 000 

1831-1840  

652,  291 

13, 484,  000 

6, 522,  913 

134, 841,  000 

1841-1850  

1, 760, 502 

36, 393, 000 

17, 605,  018 

363,  928,  000 

1851-1855  

6, 410, 324 

132,  513. 000 

32,  051,621 

602,  566, 000 

1856-1860  

6,  486,  262 

134,  083,  000 

32, 431, 312 

670,  415,  000 

1861  1865  

5,  949,  582 

122, 989, 000 

29,  747, 913 

614,944,  000 

1866-1870  

6,  270,  086 

129,  614, 000 

31, 350, 430 

648,  071, 000 

1871-1875  

5, 591,  014 

115,577, 000 

27, 955,  068 

577,  883, 000 

1876-1880  

5,543,110 

114, 586, 000 

27, 715,  550 

572, 931, 000 

1881  1885 

4,  794,  755 

99,116, 000 

23, 973,  773 

495, 582,  000 

1886  

5, 127,  750 

100,  000, 000 

5, 127, 750 

106,  000, 000 

1887  

5,116, 865 

105,  775, 000 

5,116,865 

105, 775, 000 

1888  

5,  330, 780 

no,  197, 000 

5, 330,  780 

no,  197, 000 

1889  

5,  973,  780 

123, 489, 000 

5, 973, 780 

123, 489, 000 

1890 

5,  749, 320 

118, 849,  000 

5, 749,  320 

118,849,000 

1891 

6,  320, 195 

130, 650, 000 

6,  320, 195 

180,  650,  000 

1892 

7, 077, 165 

146,  298,  000 

7, 077, 165 

146.  298,  000 

1893  

7,  .523, 377 

155,  522, 000 

7,52:1,377 

1.55,  522,  000 

Total 

406, 223,  919 

8,397,395,000 

1 
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THE  WoKU)  SIXCE  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 

beer.  For  the  years  1886  to  1893  the  production  is  the  annual  ostimato  of  the  Bureau  of  thoMint.] 


SILVER. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Annual  average  for  the 
period. 

Total  for  the  period. 

By  weight. 

By  value. 

Fine  ounces. 

Coining  value. 

Fine  ounces. 

Coining  value. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1,511,050 

$1, 954,  000 

42, 309, 400 

$54, 703, 000 

11 

89 

66.4 

33.6 

2, 899,  930 

3,  749,  000 

69,  598, 320 

89,  986,  000 

7.4 

92.6 

55.9 

44.1 

10,  017, 940 

12, 952,  000 

160, 287, 040 

207,  240,  000 

2.7 

97.3 

30.4 

69.6 

9,  628, 925 

12,  450,  000 

192,  578,  500 

248,  900, 000 

2.2 

97.8 

26.7 

73.3 

13, 467,  635 

17, 413, 000 

269, 352, 700 

348, 254, 000 

1.7 

98.3 

22 

78 

13,596,  235 

17, 579,  000 

271,  924, 700 

351, 579, 000 

2 

98 

24.4 

75.6 

12, 654,  240 

16, 361,  000 

253,  084,  800 

327,  221, 000 

2.1 

97.9 

25.2 

74.8 

11, 776, 545 

15, 226,  000 

235, 530,  900 

304, 525, 000 

2.3 

97.7 

27.7 

72.3 

10, 834,  550 

14,  008, 000 

216,  691,000 

280, 166,  000 

2.7 

97.3 

30.5 

69.5 

10, 992,  085 

14,  212,  000 

219, 841,  700 

284,  240,  000 

3.1 

96.9 

33.5 

' 60.5 

11, 432,  540 

14,  781,  000 

228,  050,  800 

295,  629,  000 

3.5 

90.5 

36.6 

63.4 

13, 863,  080 

17, 924,  OOO 

277, 261,  600 

358, 480, 000 

4.2 

95.8 

41.4 

58.6 

17, 140,  612 

22, 162, 000 

342, 812,  235 

443,  232,  000 

4.4 

95.6 

42.5 

57.5 

20, 985,  591 

27, 133,  000 

419,711,820 

542,  658,  000 

3.1 

96.9 

33.7 

66.3 

28, 261, 779 

36,  540, 000 

565,  235, 580 

730, 810,  000 

2 

98 

24.4 

75.6 

28,  746,  922 

37, 168,  000 

287, 409,  225 

371, 677, 000 

1.9 

98.1 

24.1 

75.9 

17,  385,  755 

22, 479, 000 

173,  857, 555 

224,  786,  000 

2. 1 

97.9 

25.3 

74.7 

14, 807,  004 

19, 144,  000 

148,  070,  040 

191,  444, 000 

3 

97 

33 

67 

19, 175,  867 

24, 793,  000 

191,  758,  675 

247, 930,  000 

3.3 

96.7 

35.2 

?4.8 

25, 090, 342 

32, 440, 000 

250, 903,  422 

324,  400,  000 

6.6 

93.4 

52.9 

47.1 

28, 488,  597 

36, 824, 000 

142, 442,  986 

184, 169,  000 

18.4 

81.6 

78.3 

21.7 

29,  095,  428 

37,  618, 000 

145, 477, 142 

188, 092, 000 

18.2 

81.8 

78.1 

21.9 

35, 401, 972 

45,  772,  000 

177,  009,  862 

228,  861, 000 

14.4 

85.6 

72.9 

27.1 

43, 051,  583 

55, 663,  000 

215,  257, 914 

278, 313, 000 

12.7 

87.3 

70 

30 

63, 317, 014 

81,  864,  000 

316,  585,069 

409,  322, 000 

8.1 

91.9 

58.5 

41.5 

78, 775,  602 

101,  851, 000 

393, 878, 009 

509, 256, 000 

6.6 

93.4 

53 

47 

92, 003, 944 

118,  955,  000 

460, 019, 722 

594, 773,  000 

5 

95 

45.5 

54.5 

93,  276, 000 

120,  600, 000 

93,  276, 000 

120,  600, 000 

5.2 

94.8 

46.8 

53.2 

96, 124,  000 

124,  281, 000 

96, 124, 000 

124, 281,  000 

5 

95 

46 

54 

108,  827, 000 

140,  706,  000 

108,  827, 000 

140,  706, 000 

4.6 

95.4 

43.9 

56.1 

120,214,000 

155, 428, 000 

120, 214,  000 

155, 428, 000 

4.7 

95.3 

44.2 

55.8 

126,  0P5,  000 

163,  032, 000 

126, 095,  000 

163, 032, 000 

4.3 

95.7 

42.2 

57.8 

137, 171, 000 

177, 352,  000 

137, 171,  000 

177,  352, 000 

4.4 

95.6 

42.4 

57.6 

152,  940, 000 

197,  741, 000 

152,  940, 000 

197, 741,  000 

4.4 

95.6 

42.5 

57.5 

161, 162,  000 

208,  371,  000 

161, 162, 000 

208, 371,  000 

4.4 

95.0 

42.7 

57.3 

7,  663, 409,  716 

9, 908,  247,  000 

5 

95 

45.9 

54.1 
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XXIV. — Kecoinagks  of  Gold  axd  Sii^veu  ba'  the  Coix 

N.  B. — To  bo  read  in  connection  with 


Countries. 

18 

73. 

1874. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

United  States 

a $27,  635,  490 

a $327, 271 

$15, 589,  249 

$270,  267 

Mexico 

4,  623. 539 

b 916,  181 

760, 901 

Australasia 

e 146, 155 

214, 802 

f 

Ttftly . 

4, 169,  692 

Spain ... 

Portugal 

47,  579 

24, 081 

"Netherlanda 

frftrmany 

r5, 191,644 
923,  677 

r 16, 454,  093 
930, 942 

A n fttria-TT  ini  j^ary 

1,403, 121 

1,  297,  279 

Kussia 

Turkey - 

PfiTitral  and  South  Aniorioa 

All  other  counti’ies 

Total 

38,  374,  350 

2,  840, 307 

32, 974,  284 

6,  737, 022 

Countries. 

1878. 

1879. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

$1,  617, 482 

$349, 698 

$1,  696,  902 

$709,  240 

1,  954,  556 

13, 732, 719 
114,  722 

2, 409, 180 

49,  506 

328,  882 

413,  326 

529,  576 

1, 656,  791 

2, 463, 247 

31 

p 126, 981 

p 460,  252 

592, 934 

1,807,287 

686, 767 

1,541,301 

65,  631 

J span 

Belgium 

Tntnl 

2,  789,408 

6, 162,  876 

16, 358,  091 

7, 99C,  546 

MiECIOUS  METALS^ 


IN  TiiE  united  states. 


INO  OotlMlJtKK  OF  TIIF  Wonl.l)»  FUOM  ISTB  TO  1892. 


tlio  " Itetnarks ’’  and  “Notes.'’ 


1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

$2,  820, 103 
10,  365,  065 

$174,  8!I2 
749.  441 
157,  780 
1,589,  432 

$2,  529,  030 

3,107,  025 
608 

$140, 097 
1,343, 154 

$2,  540,  600 

7,  579,  573 
49, 083 

$1,  273,  977 
1,  008,  728 

105,  708 

435,  469 

41,  010 

5,  028,  C«0 

3,  540,  905 

2,  538,  223 

32, 139 

22,  252 

23, 659 

544,  562 

1,  069, 489 

1,  403.  551 

1,  743,  227 

1,  653,  962 

1, 762,  732 

593, 912 

375,  804 
4,  863,  744 

283,  532 

dd  3,  243,  017 

dd  12,  811, 196 

13,  735,  730 

4,  367,  091 

10,  324, 841 

12, 141,  Oil 

29, 663,  014 

7,  326,  320 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

$43, 079,  887 

1,894, 893 
720 

$678, 141 
2,  364,  218 

$33,  083,  370 

$693, 910 
1, 860,  905 

.$5, 131, 438 

$1, 745,  046 
447,  357 

146,  929 

658,  004 

783,  428 

3,  594,  752 
1,  523,  407 

4,  040,  518 

418,  857 

819,318 

1,  567,  356 

608,  307 

s 91,  709, 191 
2,  077,  099 

702.  382 

X 339,  237 

935,  369 

1,  797,  379 

45,  677,  882 

99,  518,  670 

33,  649, 156 

8,  608,  343 

iU 

6, 608, 760 

8,  038,  607 
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XXI V.— Ebcoinages  of  Gold  ani>  Silver  by  the  Coin 

N.  B. — To  be  read  in  connection  with 


Countries. 

1883. 

1884. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

. Gold. 

Silver. 

United  States 

$12,  018, 278 

16,  769, 803 
369,  274 

$1,  858,  834 
1,  865,  884 

$6,  594,  093 

4,  737,  231 
367,  026 

$1,  662,  036 
1,  Oil,  905 

Mexico 

Great  Britain 

Tnflia 

2, 601,  562 

1,  228,  285 

Italy 

g 3, 474,  000 

Portugal 

■ 81, 105 

184, 518 

Atiftt.rifl.TTnnpary 

500,  317 

Kussia 

Tiirkfty 

Central  and  South  America 

All  ntliftr  r.miTitrifta 

1,  952,  448 

Total 

29, 157, 355 

8,  359,  833 

11, 698, 350 

8,  061, 061 

Countries. 

1888. 

1889. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

$5, 400,  578 

$513,  439 
337, 558 
1, 146,  941 

$4, 666,  442 

$1, 173, 526 
535,  097 
1, 129, 475 

11, 056,  688 
483, 433 
2, 848 

2,  937,  083 
658, 982 
1, 148 
3, 428, 913 

2,  949, 848 
2,  212, 897 

4,  731,  944 
1,  222,  456 
60,208 
217, 125 
0 26,  624, 858 

10.  984 

1, 036,  800 

16, 321, 492 

132,  660 
177, 078 
275,  248 
23,  718 
127,  388 
27, 238 
762,  480 

989, 127 
244,  934 
76, 514 

8, 040 

74, 448 

7, 946,  071 

1,  381 

Tiirkfty 

66, 000 

463,  216 

65, 156 

All  of.hftr  mnTitriftft «... 

1, 478, 253 

33, 348,  023 

11,  .532,  015 

19,  640,  020 

37, 285,  655 
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tNo  OotJNTmKS  OK  TUB  WOULD  FROM  1873  TO  1802— Continued. 


the  “ Ucniiirks ” mid  “Notes." 


1883. 

1886. 

1887. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silvof. 

$7, 919, 278 

G,  082,  725 
31,403 

$2,  030,  971 
1, 588,  G4l 

$9,  518,  475 

$1, 323, 909 
900,  862 

$16, 112,  469 

11, 192, 950 
2, 550 
4,250 

$8, 559,  074 
1, 721,918 

196,  772 

2,  250,  4C9 

e 3, 932,  256 

3,  345,  629 
1,  719, 742 

A 5, 170 

{ 229,  728 

1,  795,  364 

k 2,  030, 167 

1270,  200 

1 

n 2,  390, 151 
58,  320 

712,811,717 

291,  990 
tl,  907,233 
224,  663 
V 672,  742 

76, 380  ' 

t268,  734 

34,  643 

21,111,828 
958,  881 

192,  816 

y 04,  645 

19, 296 

dctf  54, 551 

(ee) 

880,  000 

• 

875,  500 
921,768 
2,  250,  854 

1, 515,  400 
1,  845,  714 

1,083,629 

14,  371,  955 

12, 135, 056 

12, 428,  089 

15,  692,  230 

49,  382, 928 

19,  266, 768 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

$9, 415,  834 

$3,  867,  236 

$14, 787, 563 

$4,  864, 557 

$7, 077, 726 

$7, 726,  297 

15, 808,  518 
375,  COl 

1, 851,  253 

2,  807,  897 
92,  010 

1,  315, 522 

c67,  863,162 
7,304 

1, 325,  342 

2, 942,  450 

1,  613, 404 

989,  082 

3,  871, 895 

3,  063,  965 
6, 058 

888,  958 

1,091 
279,  850 
1, 479, 152 
640,  000 
84, 420 

22,  096 
ml83,  350 
392, 476 

i 

144, 750 
2, 423,115 

0 101,  385,  311 
407, 160 

• 

80,  400 

1,513, 466 
1,  237, 864 
M 725,  232 
35,  376 

2, 191,  750 
922, 417 
w 1,206 

295,  488 
795,  333 

1, 006,  354 
w 2, 185, 276 

928, 653 
20,  368 
108, 569 

687,  287 
28, 944 
7,  069 
1,  052 
2,  690,  902 
432, 410 

882 
3,  285,  943 
884,  268 
cc2, 189, 429 

433,  752 

653,342, 108 

140,  800 
cc2, 713,  989 

250,  000 

357, 154 

271,051 

3,  283,  092 

956,  795 

1, 177, 846 

j 517, 000 

134, 736, 846 

13,  057,  845 

28,  473, 514 

15,  246,  207 

83,061,445 

21,  028, 103 

( 
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XXV. — Eecoinagks  of  Gold  axd  Silveu  by  the  Coining  Countries  of  the 

World  from  1873  to  1892— Coi.'tiuued. 


RECAPITULATION. 


1873 

1874 

1875 
187G 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884, 

1885 

1886 
1887, 
1888 
1889, 
1890 
1891, 
1892 


Total 


Gold. 

Silver. 

$38,  374, 350 

$2, 840, 307 

32, 974,  284 

6, 737, 022 

13, 735,  730 

4, 367, 091 

10,  324,  841 

12,141,011 

29,  663,  014 

7,  320,  320 

2,  789, 498 

6, 162,876 

16,  358,  091 

7, 996, 546 

45, 677, 882 

99,  518, 670 

33,  649, 156 

8, 608,  343 

6, 608,  760 

8, 638,  607 

29, 157, 355 

8, 359, 833 

11,  698, 350 

8,  061,  061 

14,  371,  955 

12, 135, 056 

12,  428,  089 

15, 692,  230 

49, 382,  928 

19, 266,  708 

33, 348, 023 

11,  532,  015 

19,  640, 020 

37,  285, 055 

134, 736,  846 

13, 057,  845 

28,  473,  514 

15, 246,  207 

83,061,415 

21, 028, 103 

646,  454, 101 

326, 001,  566 

EEMARKS. 

A blank  space  indicates  absence  of  infonuation;  a dash,  that  there  either  was  no  recoinago,  or,  if 
any,  that  it  is  included  in  the  recoinage  given  for  some  subsequent  year,  and  mentioned  in  a note  to 
the  latter  year. 

Each  country’s  recoinage  of  foreign  coins  has  been  given  when  it  could  be  ascertained.  It  is 
believed  that,  beginning  with  1887,  the  table  is  quite  complete  in  this  respect. 

Of  interest  in  connection  with  the  table  is  the  following  information  as  to  the  demonetization,  sales, 
etc.,  of  gold  and  silver  coins  not  recoined,  resulting  from  the  notable  monetary  reforms  occurring 
during  the  period  from  1873  to  1892: 

Germany. — Under  the  monetary  reform,  begun  inl873,  establishing  a gold  standard,  there  were  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  up  to  the  close  of  l880,  for  account  of  the  Empire,  and  melted  into  bars,  coins 
which  produced  3,737,322  kilograms  of  line  silver.  Of  this  quantity  there  had  been  sold,  up  to  the 
suspension  of  sfiles  in  May,  1879,  3,551,431  kilograms,  of  the  v.alue  of  $147,597,472  (16.214.5  kilo- 
grams, of  the  value  of  $673,874.62  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  now  silver  coins  of  the  Empire), 
leaving  a balance  of  169,676.5  kilograms,  of  the  value  of  $7,051,755.29,  unsold  May,  1879,  and  dis- 
posed of  since. 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. — In  consequence  of  the  change  from  a silver  to  a gold  standard’ 
under  the  Scandinavian  Monetary  Union  of  1873,  itis  estimated  thatSweden  exported  about  $1,501,000 
in  silver;  Norway  melted  into  bars  and  sold  at  London  silver  coins  of  the  nominal  value  of  about 
$1,094,400;  and  Denmark  sold  silver  amounting  to  about  $7,000,000  during  the  three  years  ending 
Juno  30,  1876;  a total  of  $9,600,000,  in  round  numbers. 

Diitriet  of  Funchal,  Portitg’al.— Under  the  law  of  May  2,  1879,  silver  was  sold  in  London  to  the 
amount  of  $78.5,400. 

By  the  end  of  1886  almost  the  total  issue  of  520,000,000  lire,  or  about  $101,223,200,  in  the  silver 
dollars  issued  by  the  Government  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had  been  called  in  by  the  Italian  Government. 

Itoumania.— In  execution  of  the  law  p.assed  by  the  Roumanian  Parli.araent.,  March,  1890,  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a gold  standard,  and  for  the  substitution  of  gold  coin  for  40,000,000  fr.ancs  of  the  existing  5- 
franc  silver  currency,  about  25.000,000,  or  .$5,000,000,  of  the  latter  coins  h.ave  been  withdrawn  from 
circulation  and  sold  in  Europe  and  for  the  East. 

Egypt,— In  1891,  ^94,300  in  Egyptian  pounds  (silver)  were  melted  at  Berlin  and  sold. 
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NOTES. 

aKecoinages  of  tlio  United  States,  given  by  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  up  to  and  including  1879, 
from  which  by  calendar  years. 

fc  Silver  recoin  ages  given  for  Great  Eritain  include  all  worn  silver  coins  withdrawn  from  British 
Coionies,  and  all  recoinages  of  Great  Britain  given  by  fiscal  years  ending  March  31. 

cAniotint  of  gold  coinage  for  the  year.  Light-weight  gold  coin,  to  the  value  of  $84,521,980,  was 
imported  into  the  royal  mint  during  the  year. 
dSee  note  b.  Silver  iias  never  been  coined  by  the  brancli  mints  in  Australia. 

cKecoiuage  of  India,  given  by  fiscal  years  ending  March  31,  up  to  and  including  1885,  from  whicli 
by  calendar  years. 

fNo  recoinage  of  Frencli  gold  coins  up  to  1886.  Gold  recoinages  reported  up  to  that  year  were  of 
foreign  coins. 

g Recoined  in  1883  and  1884,  from  50  and  20  centesimi  pieces. 

ft  Estimated  recoinage  of  Italian  gold  coins  from  establishment  of  Kingdom  of  Italy,  in  1862,  to 
December  31,  1885. 

i Only  a portion  of  this  amount  was  recoinage. 

fc  No  recoinage  of  national  gold  or  silver  since  establishment  of  mint,  except  of  $2,030,167,  up  to  1885, 
in  subsidiary  silver  necessitated  by  the  monetary  convention  of  December  23,  1865. 

{ Only  a portion  of  this  amount  was  recoinage. 
m Only  a transformation  into  coin  of  the  new  design  adopted  in  1887. 

n A large  i>roportion  of  gold  coins,  and  nearly  all  the  silver  coins,  struck  in  1886  were  produced  from 
old  pieces  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

o Total  recoinage  of  gold  and  silver,  respectively,  from  1868  to  Julj  12,  1890,  the  silver  being  largely 
old  coins  of  the  Spanish  Indies. 

p Resulting  from  the  monetary  reform  in  the  district  of  Eunchal,  Madeira,  under  the  law  of  May  2, 

1879. 

gNo  gold  recoined  since  1875. 

r Value  of  gold  coins  of  the  different  German  States  demonetized  and  withdrawn  by  reason  of  the 
establishment  by  the  German  Empire  of  an  exclusive  gold  standard, 
s Total  value  of  silver  coins  of  the  different  German  States  demonetized  and  delivered,  from  1873  to 

1880,  to  the  mints  for  eoinage  in  the  new  Imperial  sUver  coins. 

t Total  recoinage  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  respectively,  of  the  Empire  from  its  establishment  to  the 
end  of  1885. 

« For  Hungary  only. 

V In  the  course  of  the  transition  from  the  silver  standard  to  that  of  gold  in  Norway,  under  th(i 
Scandinavian  Monetary  Union  of  1873,  old  silver  coins  of  the  nominal  value  of  $645,972  were  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  and  convei’ted  into  subsidiary  coins  of  the  new  system.  Silver  coins  of  the  value  of 
$26,770  have  been  recoined  since.  The  metal  used  in  the  gold  coinage  was  exclusively  gold  bullion 
purchased  in  London,  no  gold  coin  having  been  presented  for  exchange  at  the  mint. 

w Up  to  the  end  of  1890  there  had  been  struck  in  Norway  gold  coin  to  the  value  of  $4,250,659,  of  which 
amount  there  had  been  withdrawn  from  circulation,  as  worn  and  broken,  coins  to  the  value  of  $1,206. 

a;  The  figures  given  for  the  years  1875,  1876,  1877,  1878,  and  1880  show  the  amounts  of  silver  coins 
brought  to  the  Stockholm  mint  for  exchange  during  those  years,  and  are  the  approximate  amounts  of 
silver  recoinage  resulting  from  the  change  from  the  silver  to  the  gold  standard,  under  the  Scandina- 
vian Monetary  Union  of  1873. 

3/ This  amount  includes  the  total  recoinage  up  to  the  end  of  1885  of  national  gold  coins,  and  also 
foreign  gold  coins  to  the  value  of  $46,989,  exchanged  at  the  mint  in  1874,  1876,  1877,  and  1879. 

z Estimated  recoinage  of  silver  coins  from  1873  to  end  of  1876,  resulting  from  the  change  from  the 
silver  to  a.  gold  standard  under  the  Scandinavian  Monetary  Union  of  1873. 
aa  Total  silver  recoinage  since  completion  of  the  monetary  reform  begun  in  1873. 
bb  Onl3'^  a portion  of  this  was  recoinage. 

cc  Total  amount  of  worn  Japanese  gold  and  silver  coiae,  and  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins,  respec- 
tively, purchased  or  imported  into  the  Imperial  mint  from  its  commencement  in  December,  1870,  to 
March  31,  1893. 
dd  All  foreign  coins. 

eeThe  amount  of  recoinage  of  gold  from  1800  to  January,  1886,  is  reported  as  having  been  altogether 
insignificant. 
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XXV.— Coinage  of  the  Mints  of  the  United  States  feom  their  Organiza* 
TION,  1792,  TO  THE  CaXENDAR  YeAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1893. 


Denominations. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

GOLD. 

• 

Double-eagles ^ 

58,117,645 
23,  309,  445 
41, 553, 880 

$1, 162, 352,  900. 00 
233,  094, 450.  00 
207, 769, 400.  00 

Eagles 

Half-eagles 

Three-dollar  pieces  (coinage  discontinued  under  act  of  September 

26, 1890 

539,  792 
11,  468,  280 

1, 619,  376. 00 
28,  670,  700.  00 

Quarter-eagles 

Dollars  Icoinage  discontinued  under  act  of  September  26, 1890) 

19, 499, 337 

19, 499,  337. 00 

Total  gold 

154, 488,  379 

1,  653,  006i  163. 00 

SILVER. 

tlollars  (coinage  discontinued,  act  of  February  12, 1873,  and  resumed 

under  act  of  February  28,  1878) 

427,  364,  015 

*427,  364, 015.  00 

lYade-dollars 

35, 965,  924 
257, 182, 440 
183, 798, 924 
1,  355, 000 

35,  965, 924.  00 
tl28, 591, 220. 00 
J45, 949, 731.  00 
271,  000.  00 

Half-dollars 

Quarter-dollars 

Twenty-cent  pieces  (coinage  discontinued,  act  of  May  2,  1878) 

Dimes 

284, 050,  717 
97, 604, 388 

28, 405, 071.  70 
4,  880, 219.  40 

Half-dimes  (coinage  discontinued,  act  February  12,  1873) 

Threo-cent  pieces  (coinage  discontinued,  act  February  12,  1873) 

42, 736, 240 

1, 282,  087. 20 

Total  silver 

MINOR. 

1,  330,  057, 648 

672, 709,  268.  30 

Five-cent  pieces,  nickel 

Tbree-cent  pieces,  nickel  (coinage  discontinued,  act  September  20, 

265,  601, 478 

13, 283, 073.  90 

1890) 

31,  378, 316 

941,  349. 48 

Tvro-cent  pieces,  bronze  (coinage  discontinued,  act  February  12, 

1873) 

45, 601,  000 

912,  020.  00 

One-cent  pieces,  copper  (coinage  discontinued,  act  February  21, 1857) . 

156,  288, 744 

1,  562, 887.  44 

One-cent  pieces,  nickel  (coinage  discontinued,  act  April  22, 1864) 

200, 772,  000 

2, 007, 720.  00 

One-cent  pieces,  bronze 

Half-cent  pieces,  copper  (coinage  discontinued,  act  February  21, 

729, 637, 674 

7, 296, 376. 74 

1867) 

7, 985,  222 
1, 437, 324, 434 

39, 920. 11 

Total  minor 

26, 043, 353. 87 

Total  coinage 

2, 921,870, 401 

2, 351, 758. 785. 17 

‘Coined  prior  to  1873  $8,031,238 

Coined  under  act  of  February  28,  1878  $378, 166,  703  ) 

Act  of  July  14,  1890  36,  087,  .'512  } 419,  332, 777 

Act  of  ilarch  31,  1891 5, 078, 472  ) 


Total 427,364,015 


t Includes  $2,501,052.50  in  Columbian  souvenir  half-doll.ars. 

1 Includes  $10,005.  75  in  Columbian  souvenir  quarter-dollars. 
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XXVI. — COINAGK  OF  TIIK  MiXTS  OF  TIIF  UNITED  STATES 

[Coinage  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  from 


Calendar  year. 

GOLD  COINAGE. 

Double 

eagles. 

Eagles. 

n.9ir 

eagles. 

Three 

dollars. 

Quarter 

eagles. 

Dollars. 

1793  to  1795 

$27,  950 

$43,  535 

1790 

60,  800 

16,  995 

$165.  00 

1797  

91,770 

32,  030 

4,  390. 00 

1798  

79, 740 

124, 335 

1,  535. 00 

1799 

174,  830 

37,  255 

1,  200. 00 

1803 

259,  650 

58, 110 

1801  

292,  540 

130, 030 

I8ir’  

150,  900 

265,  880 

6, 530. 00 

is.ti  

89,  790 

167,  530 

1, 057. 50 

18(U  ---  

97, 950 

152,  375 

8,  317.  50 

1805  

165,  915 

4, 452.  50 

IftOfi 

320,  465 

4,  040.  00 

1807  

420,  465 

17,  030.  00 

1808  

277,  890 

6,  775. 00 

1809  

169, 375 

181(» 

501, 435 

1811  ..  

497, 905 

1812  

290,  435 

18i:i 

477, 140 

18li 

77,  270 

18’l  5 

3, 175 

1810 

1817  

1818 

242,  940 

1819 

258,615 

1890 

1,319,030 

1891 

173,  205 

16, 120. 00 

1899 

88,  980 

1899 

72, 425 

1891 

86,  700 

G,  500.  00 

189.'. 

145.  300 

11,  085.  00 

1890 

90,  345 



1, 900.  00 

1897 

124, 565 

7,  000. 00 

189S 

1 

140, 145 

1890 

1 

287,  210 

8, 507.  50 

1890 

1 

631,  755 

11, 350. 00 

1821 

! 

702,  970 

11,  300. 00 

1829 

787,  435 

11,  000.  00 

1822 

968, 150 

10, 400.  00 

1821 

3,  660,  845 

293, 425.  00 

182.'! 

1 , 857,  670 

328, 505.  00 

1820 

2,  765,  735 

1,  369, 965.  00 

1827 

1, 035, 605 

112,  700. 00 

1828 

72, 000 

1, 432,  940 

117, 575. 00 

1 820 

382, 480 

590,715 

67, 552.  50 

1810 

473,  380 

686,  910 

47, 147. 50 

631,  310 

79, 165 

Ig  12  ^ 

815, 070 

137, 890 

7, 057.  50 

IQ, <2  ! 

754, 620 

3, 056, 025 

251, 365. 00 

Kote.— Not  8ii8cc>i)tible  of  exact  sUitciiifiit  by  years  of  actual  date  of  coin,  the  registry  of  aumiid 
having  been  invariably  coinpleteil  within  the  year  ot  the  date  of  coin,  as  now  required* 
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FROM  TIIEIU  OUGANIZATION,  RY  CaI.KNDAK  YkAUS. 
its  orgauization,  1793,  to  December  31, 1893.] 


SILVER  COINAGE. 


Trade 

dollars. 

Dollars. 

Half  dollars. 

Quarter 

dollars. 

Twenty 

cents. 

Dimes. 

Half  dimes. 

Tlirce 

cunts. 

$204,  791 
72,  920 
7,  77G 
327, 530 
423,  515 
220,  920 
54, 454 
41,  650 
66,  064 
19,  570 
321 

$161,572.  00 

- 

$4,  320.  80 
511.  50 
2,  226. 35 

$1,473.  .50 
63.00 

$2,213.  50 
2,  520. 10 
2,  755. 00 

1, 959.  00 

2, 176. 00 
3, 464.  00 
1,097.50 
3, 304.  00 
826.  50 
12,  078.  00 

1,  200. 00 
1, 695.  50 
650.  50 
1,  892.  50 

15, 144.  50 
14, 945.  00 
15,  857.  50 
78,  259.  50 

105. 861. 00 
419, 788.  00 
525,  788.  00 
684, 300.  00 

702. 905. 00 
638, 138.  00 
601,822.  00 
814,  029. 50 
620,  951. 50 
519,  537.  50 

1,  684. 50 
30.  348.  50 
51,  531.  00 
55, 160. 75 

780.  00 

16,  500.  00 

' 

4,  471.  00 
635.  50 
6,  518. 00 



1 

1 

42, 150.  00 

1 

17, 308.  00 
5,  000.  75 

1 

23,  575.  00 
607,  783. 50 
980, 161.  00 
1, 104,  000.  00 
375,  561.  00 
652,  898.  50 
779,  786.  50 
847, 100.  00^ 

1,  752,  477.  00 
1, 471,  583.  00 
2, 002,  090.  00 

2,  746, 700. 00 
1,5.37, 600.00 
1, 856,  078. 00 
2,  382, 400.  00 
2, 936,  830, 00 

2,  398,  500.  00 
2, 603,  000.  00 

3,  206, 002.  00 
2, 676,  003.  00 
3,  273, 100. 00 
1,  814,  910.  00 
1, 773,  000. 00 
1,  667, 280. 00 

717,  504. 00 
155,  000.  00 
1, 006, 382.  00 
1, 922,  000.  00 

1 

1 

90,  293.  50 
36,  000. 00 
31,  861.  00 
54,  212.  75 
16,  020.  00 
4, 450.  00 

1 

1 

94,  258. 70 
118,  651. 20 
10,  000.  00 
44,  000.  00 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

42, 000.  00 

51,  000.  00 

1 

1 

1,  000.  00 
25, 500. 00 

121,  500.  00 
12,  500.  00 

77. 000.  00 

51. 000.  00 
77, 135. 00 
52,  250. 00 
48, 500.  00 
63,  500. 00 

141,  000. 00 
110,  000.  00 
104,  200.  00 
199,  250. 00 
105, 31 1.  50 
135,  858.  00 
162,  250.  00 
188,  750.  00 
137,  000.  00 

61,  500.  00 

62,  000.  00 
62, 135. 00 
48,  250. 00 
68,  500.  00 
74,  000.  00 

138,  000.  00 
95,  000. 00 
113,  800.  00 
112,  750.  00 
53, 457.  50 
67,  204.  25 

57,  500.  00 
40,  750.  00 

58,  250. 00 

99,  500. 00 
80, 000.  00 
39, 000.  00 
71,  500,  00 
488.  000.  00 
118,  000. 00 
63, 100. 00 
208,  000.  00 
122, 786.  50 
47,  031. 75 
30,  000. 00 
22,  000.  00 
161, 400.  00 

1,000 

300 
61,  005 
173,  000 
184,  618 
165, 100 

coinage  being  of  coin  delivered  by  coiners  of  mints  vritbin  tlie  given  year,  and  these  deliveries  not 
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PEECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


XXVI. — Coinage  of  the  Mints  of  the  United  States 

[Coinage  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  from 


Calendar  years. 

HOLD 

COINAGE. 

Double 

eagles. 

Eagles. 

Half 

eagles. 

Three 

dollars. 

Quarter 

eagles. 

Dollars. 

1844 

$63,  610 

S51  701 

An 

1845 

261, 530 

2,  08.')  4-Ofi 

99.7  A97  SA 

1846 

200,  950 

1 970  710 

M AA 

1847 *. 

8,  622,  580 

4-  579  905 

74.  AA 

1848 

1,  454,  840 

1 , 802  875 

99  91  ?i  AA 

1849 

fi,  1 ftO 

fifi5  850 

9^*;  AA 

1850 

'$23,  405, 220 

2,  914,  510 

322, 455 

632,  307.  50 

481,  953 

1851 

41,743,100 

1,76.^  2R0 

1 887  595 

8 481  87A  AA 

8 817  <?71 

1852 

41,  060,  520 

2,  631 , 060 

9 809  505 

9.  8QQ  9A9  «;A 

9 Ai*;  8«;i 

1853 

25,  226,  520 

2 012  fisn 

1 598  850 

8 p;i  1 fi7A  AA 

1854 

15, 157, 980 

642,  500 

803,  375 

$415,  854 

1,490,645.  00 

1, 639,  445 

1855 

7, 293,  320 

1, 217, 010 

585,  490 

151,  665 

588, 700. 00 

758, 269 

1856 

6,  597,  560 

604, 900 

989,  950 

78,  030 

960,  600.  00 

1, 762,  936 

1857 

8,  787,  500 

166, 060 

490,  940 

62,  673 

535,  325. 00 

774,  789 

1858 

4,  234,  280 

25, 210 

75, 680 

6, 399 

118, 442.  50 

117, 995 

1859 

871,  940 

160,  930 

84,  070 

46,  914 

98,  610. 00 

168,244 

1860 

11,  553,  400 

117, 830 

99, 125 

21, 465 

56,  687.  50 

36,  668 

1861 

59,  529,  060 

1, 132, 330 

3, 199,  750 

18, 216 

3, 181, 295. 00 

527,  499 

1862 

1,  842,  060 

109, 950 

22,  325 

17,  355 

280, 882. 50 

1, 326,  865 

1863 

2, 855,  800 

12, 480 

12, 360 

15, 117 

75. 00 

6,  250 

1864 

4, 085, 700 

35,  800 

21, 100 

8, 040 

7, 185.  00 

6,  950 

1865 

7,  024, 000 

40,  050 

6,475 

3, 495 

3, 862. 50 

3,  725 

1866 

13,  975,  500 

37, 800 

33, 600 

12,  090 

7, 775.  00 

7, 180 

1867 

5, 021,  300 

31,  400 

34,  600 

7,  950 

8, 125.  00 

5, 250 

1868 

1, 972, 000 

106,  550 

28,  625 

14,  625 

9,  062.  50 

10,  525 

1869 

3, 503, 100 

18,  550 

8,  925 

7,  575 

10,  862. 50 

5, 925 

1870 

3, 103, 700 

25,  350 

20, 175 

10,  605 

11, 387.  50 

6,  335 

1871 

1,  603,  000 

17,  800 

16, 150 

3,990 

13, 375.  00 

3,  930 

1872 

5, 037, 600 

16,  500 

8, 450 

6, 090 

7, 575.  00 

3, 530 

1873 

34, 196,  500 

8, 250 

562,  525 

75 

445, 062.  50 

125, 125 

1874 

7, 336,  000 

531, 600 

17,540 

125, 460 

9,  850. 00 

198,  820 

1875 

5,  914, 800 

1,200 

1, 100 

60 

1, 050. 00 

420 

1876 

11,  678, 100 

7,320 

7,385 

135 

10,  552.  50 

3, 245 

1877 

7,  953, 400 

8, 170 

5,760 

4,464 

4, 130. 00 

3,920 

1878 

10,  872,  900 

738, 000 

658, 700 

240,  972 

715,  650.  00 

3,  020 

1879 

4, 152,  600 

3, 847,  700 

1,  509,  750 

9, 090 

222,  475. 00 

3, 030 

1880 

1, 029, 120 

16, 448,  760 

15,  832, 180 

3, 108 

7, 490. 00 

1,636 

1881 

45,  200 

38,  772,  600 

28,  544,  000 

1,650 

1,  700. 00 

7, 660 

1882 

12, 600 

23,  244,  800 

12,  572, 800 

4,620 

10, 100.  00 

5, 040 

1883 

800 

2, 087, 400 

1, 167,  200 

2,820 

4, 900. 00 

10, 840 

1884 

1,420 

769,  050 

955,  240 

3, 318 

4,  982.  50 

6, 206 

1885 

16,  560 

2, 535,  270 

3, 007,  530 

2, 730 

2,  217. 50 

12, 205 

1886 

22,120 

2,  361,600 

1, 942, 100 

3, 426 

10, 220. 00 

6, 016 

1887 

2, 420 

536, 800 

435 

18,480 

15,  705. 00 

8,  543 

1888 

4,  525,  320 

1, 329,  960 

91, 480 

15, 873 

40, 245. 00 

16, 080 

1889 

882,  220 

44, 850 

37,  825 

7,287 

44, 120. 00 

30, 729 

1890 

1,  519,  900 

580, 430 

21,  640 

22,  032.  50 

1891 

28, 840 

918,  680 

307,  065 

27, 600.  00 

1892 

!I0,  400 

7,  975,  520 

3,  767,  860 

6,  362. 50 

IRQH  

6, 886.  780 

18,  408, 950 

7, 640, 985 

75,  265. 00 

Total 

1 

156,  491,700  j 

129, 769,  460 

1,  357,  716 

22,746,747.50  j 

18, 223, 438 
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FUOM  THEIR  Organization,  by  Calendar  Years — Continued, 
its  organization,  1793,  To  Dooombor  3'i,  1893.] 


8ILVEE  COmAGB. 


Trade 

dollars. 


$397, 500 
987, 800 
218,  900 
456, 150 
3, 039,  710 
900 
1,541 
1,987 
960 
1,  097 
979 


5, 107,  524 


Dollars. 

Half  dollars. 

Quarter 

dollars. 

Twenty 

cents. 

Dimes. 

Half  dimes. 

Three 

cents. 

$20, 000 

$883, 000. 00 

$105,  .300.  00 

$7,  250.  00 

$21,  500.  00 

24,  500 

294, 500.  00 

230,  500.  00 

175, 500.  00 

78,  200.  00 

110,  600 

1,105,  000-00 

127,  500.  00 

3, 130.  00 

1, 350.  00 

140,  750 

578,  000.  00 

183, 500.  00 

24, 500.  00 

63,  700.  00 

15, 000 

290,  000.  00 

36,  500. 00 

45, 150. 00 

33,  400.  00 

62,  600 

626,  000. 00 

85,  000. 00 

83,  900.  00 

65,  450.  00 

7,  500 

113,  500.  00 

47,700.  00 

193, 150. 00 

47,  750.  00 

1,300 

100,  375. 00 

40,  000.  00 

102,  650. 00 

39,  050.  00 

.$103,  422.  00 

1,100 

38,  565.  00 

44,  265.  00 

153,  550.  00 

50,  025. 00 

559,  905. 00 

46, 110 

1,  766, 354.  00 

3,  813,  555.  00 

1,  217, 301.  00 

667,  251.  00 

342,  000.  00 

33, 140 

1, 491,  000. 00 

3, 095,  000.  00 

447,  000.  00 

287,  000.  00 

20, 130.  00 

26,  000 

379, 750.  00 

714,  250. 00 

207,  500. 00 

87,  500.  00 

4, 170.  00 

63, 500 

469, 000. 00 

1, 816,  000.  00 

578,  000.  00 

244, 000.  00 

43,  740.  00 

94, 000 

994,  000.  00 

2, 411, 000.  00 

558,  000.  00 

364,  000.  00 

31,  260.  00 

2, 113,  000. 00 

1, 842, 000.  00 

154,  000. 00 

175, 000.  00 

48, 120.  00 

256, 500 

374,  000.  00 

336, 000.  00 

43, 000.  00 

17,  000.  00 

10,  950. 00 

2}8,  930 

151,  850. 00 

201, 350.  00 

60, 700.  00 

39,  950. 00 

8,  610.  00 

78,  500 

1,  444, 200.  00 

1,  213,  650. 00 

192,  400.  00 

164, 050.  00 

14,  940. 00 

12, 090 

120, 175.  00 

233, 137.  50 

84, 755. 00 

74,  627. 50 

10,  906.  50 

27, 660 

251,  830.  00 

48,  015.  00 

1, 446. 00 

923. 00 

643. 80 

31, 170 

189, 785.  00 

23, 517.  50 

3, 907. 00 

23. 50 

14. 10 

47,  000 

255,  950. 00 

14, 825. 00 

1, 050. 00 

675. 00 

255. 00 

49,  625 

372,  812. 50 

4,  381.  25 

872. 50 

536. 25 

681.  75 

60,  325 

212, 162. 50 

5, 156. 25 

662.  50 

431.25 

138.  75 

182,  700 

189, 100. 00 

7,  500.  00 

46,  625. 00 

4,  295.  00 

123.00 

424,  300 

397,  950. 00 

4, 150. 00 

25,  660.  00 

10, 430. 00 

153.00 

433,  000 

300,  450.  00 

21, 850.  00 

47, 150. 00 

26,  830. 00 

120.00 

1, 115,  760 

582,  680.  00 

42, 808. 00 

75,  361.  00 

74,  443. 00 

127. 80 

1, 106,  450 

440,  775. 00 

45, 737. 50 

239, 645.  00 

147,  397. 50 

58. 50 

293,  600 

1,  308, 750.  00 

371, 075.  00 

394, 710.  00 

35,  630. 00 

18.00 

1, 180, 150. 00 

117, 975.  00 

294,  070.  00 

3,  013,  750. 00 

1,  073,  375. 00 

$7,  940 

1,  035, 070.  00 

4, 209,  575. 00 

4,  454,  287. 50 

3, 180 

1, 146, 115.  00 

4, 152, 255. 00 

2, 727,  927. 50 

102 

731, 051.  00 

10, 509,  550 

689, 200.  00 

565, 200.  00 

120 

167,  880.  00 

14,  807, 100 

2,  950.  00 

3,  675. 00 

1, 510. 00 

12,  601,  355 

4,  877.  50 

3,  738.  75 

3,  735. 50 

9, 163,  975 

5,  487.  50 

3,  243.  75 

2,  497. 50 

11. 101, 100 

2,  750.  00 

4,  075.  00 

391, 110. 00 

1 

! 

12,  291, 039 

4,  519.  50 

3,  859. 75 

767,  571. 20 

14,  070,  875 

2,  637.  50 

2,  218.  75 

336,  638.  00 

17, 787,  767 

3,  005.  00 

3,  632.  50 

253, 342. 70 

19,  90.3,  886 

2, 943.  00 

1,471. 50 

637, 757.  00 

20,  290,  710 

2,  855.  00 

2,  677.  50 

1, 128,  393.  90 

19, 183,  833 

6, 416.  50 

2,  708.  25 

549,  648.  70 

21,  726, 811 

6,  355.  50 

3, 177.  75 

738,  071. 10 

16,  802,  590 

6,  295.  00 

20, 147.  50 

991, 154. 10 

8,  694, 206 

100,  300.  00 

980, 150. 00 

1, 531, 060. 00 

1, 037,  245 

*942,  622. 50 

2,  059, 311.  25 

1,  212, 124.  50 

378, 792 

t2, 939, 448.  50 

U,  371, 203. 75 

334, 079.  20 

217,  419, 084 

86,  309, 129.  50 

32,  583,  504.  50 

11, 342 

19, 636,  033.  90 

3,  948,  791. 90 

1, 260,  487.  20 

‘Includes  Columbian  souvenir  ball  dollars,  1892,  $475,000. 
t Includes  Columbian  souvenir  half  dollars,  1893,  $2,026,052.50. 
t Includes  Columbian  souvenir  quarter  dollars,  1893,  $10,005.76. 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


XX  VI.— Coinage  oif  the  Mints  oe  the  United  States 


[Coinage  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  from 


Calendar  years. 

MINOR  COINAGE. 

• 

Five  cents. 

Three  cents. 

Two  cents. 

1793-1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

! 

1812 

1 

1813 

1 

1814 

» 

1815  

1816  

1 

1817  

1818  

» 

1819  

1 

1 890  

« 

1891 

1 899  

Ig23  



1894.  

1 

1 80?S  

1 

182«  

1 

1897  

1 898  

1 890  

1330  

1891  

1332  

1333  



1 QQ^  

1 

1 

1 

18T7  

1 

1 

i 
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PKECIOUS  MI-yi’ALS 


IN  THE  UNITED  S'l'ATES. 


KItO:\I  TIIKIK  OlUJAN’IZATlON,  BA'  CaI.KNDAU  YKAliS— CoiltillUOll. 
it8  organization,  170;t,  to  Deoeinbor  yi,  ISOIi.] 


MINOU  COIXAQK. 

TOTAL  COINAOE. 

Cents. 

Half  cents. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Minor. 

Total . 

$10,  8C0.  33 

$712.  67 

$71,  485.  00 

083.  80 

$11,  373.  00 

$453, 541.80 

9,  747.  00 

577.  40 

77, 960.  00 

77,118.  50 

10,  324. 40 

165,  402. 90 

8,  975. 10 

535.  24 

128, 190.  00 

14,  .550. 45 

9,510.34 

152.  250.  79 

9, 797.  00 

205,610.00 

330,  291.  00 

9,  797.  00 

545, 698. 00 

9,045.85 

60.83 

213,  285. 00 

423,  515. 00 

9, 106.  68 

645,  906.  68 

28,  221. 75 

1, 057.  65 

317,  760. 00 

224,  296  00 

29, 279.  40 

571,  335.  40 

13,  628.  37 

422,  570.  00 

74, 758. 00 

13,  628.  37 

510,  956. 37 

34,  351. 00 

71.83 

' 423,310.  00 

58,  343. 00 

34,  422.  83 

516, 075.  83 

24,713.  53 

489.  50 

258, 377.  50 

87, 118.  00 

25, 203.  03 

370,  698.  53 

7,  508.  38 

5,  276.  56 

258,  642.  50 

100,  340.  50 

12, 844.  94 

371, 827.  94 

9, 411. 16 

4,  072.  32 

170,  367.  50 

149, 388.  50 

13,  483.  48 

333,  239. 48 

3, 480. 00 

1,  780.  00 

324,  505. 00 

471, 319.  00 

5,  260.  00 

801,  084.  00 

7,272.21 

2,  380.  00 

437,  495.  00 

597. 448.  75 

9,  «52.2I 

1,  044,  595. 96 

11,  090.  00 

2,  000.  00 

284,  665. 00 

084,300.  00 

13,  090. 00 

982, 055. 00 

2,  228.  07 

5,  772.  86 

169,  375.  00 

707,  376.  00 

8,  001. 53 

884,  752.  53 

14,  585.  00 

1,  075. 00 

501,435.  00 

038,  773. 50 

15,  660.  00 

1, 155, 808.  50 

2,180.25 

315.  70 

497,  905.  00 

608, 340.  00 

2,  495.  95 

1, 108,  740.  95 

10.  755.  00 

290,  435.  60 

814, 029.  50 

10,  755.  00 

1,115,219.50 

4, 180.  00 

477,140.00 

620,  951.  50 

4, 180.  00 

1, 102,  271.50 

3.  578. 30 

77, 270.  00 

561,  687.  50 

3,  578.  30 

642,  535.  80 

3, 175.  00 

17, 308.  00 

2ft,  482.  00 

28,  209.  82 

28,  575.  75 

28,  2fm  82 

5ft, 785  57 

39, 484.  00 

607, 783.  50 

39,  484.  00 

647,  267.  50 

31,  670. 00 

242,  940.  00 

1,  070,  454.  50 

31,  670.  00 

1,345,  064.50 

26,  710.  00 

258, 615.  00 

1, 140,  000. 00 

26,  710.  00 

1,425,  325.  00 

44, 075. 50 

1, 319,  0.30.  00 

501,  680.  70 

44,  075.  50 

1,864,780.  20 

3,  890.  00 

189,  325.  00 

825,  762.  45 

3, 890. 00 

1,018,977. 45 

20,  723.  39 

88,  980.  00 

805,  806. 50 

20. 723.  39 

915,  509. 89 

72,  425. 00 

895,  550.  00 

967,975  00 

12,  620. 00 

93,  200.  00 

1, 752,  477. 00 

12,  620.  00 

1,  858,  297.  00 

14,  611.00 

315.  00 

156,  385.  00 

1,  564,  583.  00 

14,  920.  00 

1, 735,  894. 00 

15, 174.  25 

1, 170.  00 

92,  245.  00 

2,  002,  090.  00 

16,  344.  25 

2, 110,  079.  25 

23,  577. 32 

131,  565.  00 

2,  869,  200.  00 

23,  577. 32 

3,  024,  342.  32 

22,  600.  24 

3, 030.  00 

140, 145.  00 

1,  575,  600.  00 

25,  636.  24 

1,741,381.24 

14, 145. 00 

2, 435. 00 

295,  717. 50 

1, 994, 578. 00 

16,  580.  00 

2,  306,  875.  50 

17, 115.  00 

643, 105.  00 

2, 495,  400. 00 

17,115.  00 

3, 155,  620.  00 

33,  592.  60 

11.00 

714,  270. 00 

3, 175,  600.  00 

33,  003. 60 

3,  923, 473.  60 

23,  620. 00 

798.  435.  00 

2,  579,  000.  00 

23,  620.  00 

3,  401,  055. 00 

27, 390.  00 

770. 00 

978,  550.  00 

2,  759.  000.  00 

28,100.  00 

3,765, 710.00 

18,  551.00 

600.  00 

3,  954,  270.  00 

3, 415,  002.  00 

19, 151.  00 

7, 388,  423.  00 

38,  784.  00 

705. 00 

2, 186. 175.  00 

3,  443,  003.  00 

39, 489.  00 

5,  668,  667.  00 

21, 110. 00 

1,  990.  00 

4,135,  700.00 

3,  606, 100.  00 

23, 100.  00 

7,  761,  900.  00 

55, 583.  00 

1,148,  305.00 

2,  096,  010.  00 

55,  583.  00 

3.  295.  898.  00 

63, 702. 00 

1, 622,  515.  00 

2,  293,  000.  00 

63,  702.  00 

3,  970. 217.  00 

31, 286.  61 

1,  040,  747. 50 

. 1,949,135.50 

31,  286.  61 

3,021,169.01 

24,  627.  00 

1,  207,  437.  50 

1,028,  603.00 

24,  627.  00 

2.  260.  007.  50 

15,  973.  67 

710,  475.  00 

577,  750. 00 

15,  973.  07 

1,304,  198.67 

23, 833. 90 

960,  017.  50 

1.  442,  500.  00 

23,  833.  90 

2,  426,  351.  40 

24, 283. 20 

4,  062,  010.  00 

2,  443,  750.  00 

24,  283.  20 

6,  530.043.20 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


XXVI. — Coinage  of  the  Mints  of  the  United  States 


[Coinage  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  from 


Calendar  year. 

MINOR  COINAGE. 

Five  cents. 

Three  cents. 

Two  cents. 

1845 

1847 

1848 

1850 

1852 

$396,  950.  00 

1865  

$341, 460.  00 

272, 800. 00 

1866 

$737,125.00 

144,  030. 00 

63, 540. 00 

1867 

1, 545, 475. 00 

117, 450. 00 

58, 775. 00 

1, 440,  850. 00 

97, 560. 00 

56, 075. 00 

1869 

819.  750. 00 

48, 120. 00 

30, 930. 00 

1870 

240,  300. 00 

40, 050.  00 

17,  225. 00 

28,  050. 00 

18, 120.  00 

14, 425. 00 

301, 800. 00 

25, 860. 00 

1, 300. 00 

iR7;i  

227, 500. 00 

35, 190. 00 

1«74  

176,  900.  00 

23, 700.  00 

1«7-»  

104,  850. 00 

6,  840. 00 

1ft7fi  

126, 500. 00 

4, 860.  00 

1 «7«  

117.  50 

70. 50 

187Q  

1, 455.  00 

1, 236. 00 



997. 75 

748.65 

3, 618. 75 

32, 417. 25 



} 

573, 830. 00 

759. 00 

1«aT  

1, 148, 471. 05 

318.  27 

1 

563,  697. 10 

169.  26 

IQQJi  

73, 824. 50 

143. 70 

166,  514. 50 

128. 70 

1887  , 

763, 182. 60 

238. 83 

1 flaa  . 

536, 024. 15 

1,  232.  49 

794, 068. 05 

646. 83 

812, 963.  60 

841,  717, 50 

1 HOO  . ? 

.584,  982. 10 

1 QO*l  

668, 509. 75 

1 

Total 

13, 283,  073.  90 

941,349.48 

912, 020. 00 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  291 

FROM  THKIR  ORGANIZATION,  BY  CALENDAR  YEARS— Continued. 


Its  orgauizatiou,  1793,  to  December  31, 1893.] 


MINOR  COINAGE. 

TOTAL  COINAGE. 

Cents. 

Half-conts. 

Golfl. 

Silver 

Minor. 

Total. 

$23, 987. 52 

$1, 782, 220. 00 

$1,037, 050.00 

$23,  987. 52 

$2,  843,  257. 52 

38, 948. 04 

2, 574, 652.  50 

803,  200.  00 

38,  948.  04 

3,  416,  800.  54 

41, 208. 00 

2,  234, 655.  00 

1,  347,  580. 00 

41,  208.  00 

3,  623,  443.  00 

61,  830.  69 

13, 277,  020.  00 

990,  450.  00 

61,  836.  69 

14, 329, 306.  69 

04, 157.  99 

2,  780, 930. 00 

420, 050. 00 

64, 157.  99 

3, 265, 137. 99 

41, 785.  00 

$199. 32 

7,  948,  332.  00 

922, 950. 00 

41,984.  32 

8.  913, 266. 32 

44, 268. 44 

199.  06 

27, 756, 445.  50 

409,  600. 00 

44, 467. 50 

28, 210,  513. 00 

98, 897. 07 

738.  36 

52, 143, 446. 00 

446,  797. 00 

99,  635. 43 

52,089,878.43 

50, 630.  94 

51, 505,  638.  50 

847, 410. 00 

50,  630. 94 

52, 403,  679.  44 

66, 411.31 

648. 47 

36, 355,  621. 00 

7,  852, 571. 00 

67, 059. 78 

44,275, 251.78 

42,361.56 

276. 79 

20, 049, 799.  00 

5, 373, 270. 00 

42,  638.  35 

25, 465, 707.  35 

15, 748. 29 

282.  50 

10,  594,  454.  00 

1, 419, 170.  00 

16,  030. 79 

12, 029,  654. 79 

26,  904.  63 

202.15 

10,  993,  976.  00 

3, 214,  240. 00 

27, 106. 78 

14, 235,  322. 78 

177,  834. 56 

175. 90 

10, 817, 287.  00 

4, 452,  260. 00 

178,  010. 46 

15,  447, 557. 46 

246, 000.  00 

4,  578,  006. 50 

4,  332,120. 00 

246, 000.  00 

9, 156, 126. 50 

364,  000.  00 

1, 430, 708.  00 

1,  037, 450. 00 

364, 000.  00 

2,  832, 158.  00 

205,  660. 00 

11, 885, 175.  50 

681,  390. 00 

205.  660.  00 

12,  772, 225.  50 

101,  000.  00 

67, 588, 150. 00 

3, 107, 740. 00 

101,000. 00 

70, 796,  890.  00 

280,  750. 00 

3,  600,  037.  50 

541,  691.  50 

280, 750. 00 

4, 422, 479. 00 

498, 400.  00 

2,  902,  082.  00 

330,  517. 80 

498, 400. 00 

3,  730,  999.  80 

529,  737. 14 

4, 163, 775.  00 

248, 417. 10 

926,  687. 14 

5, 338,  879.  24 

354, 292.  86 

7,  081,  607. 50 

319, 755. 00 

968,  552. 86 

8, 369, 915. 36 

98,  265. 00 

14, 073,  945.  00 

428, 909. 25 

1,  042,  960.  00 

15,  545, 814.  25 

98,  210.  00 

5, 108,  625. 00 

278,  876. 25 

1,819, 910.  00 

7,  207, 411.  25 

102,  665. 00 

2, 141,  387. 50 

430,  343. 00 

1,  697, 150. 00 

4, 268, 880.  50 

64,  200.  00 

3,  554,  937. 50 

862,  643.  00 

963, 000. 00 

5, 380, 580. 50 

52, 750.  00 

3,177,  552.50 

829, 400.  00 

350, 325.  00 

4,  357, 277. 50 

39, 295. 00 

1, 658, 245. 00 

1, 891, 179.  80 

99, 890.  00 

3, 649,  314. 80 

40,  420.  00 

5,  079, 745.  00 

1, 980, 063. 50 

369,  380.  00 

7, 429, 188.  50 

116,  765. 00 

35, 337, 537. 50 

2,  801, 283. 00 

379, 455. 00 

38,  518, 275.  50 

141,  875. 00 

8, 219, 270.  00 

2,  579, 995.  00 

342, 475.  00 

11, 141, 740.  00 

135,  280.  00 

5, 918,  630.  00 

5,  349, 035.  00 

246,  970. 00 

11,514,635.00 

79,  440.  00 

11, 706,  737. 50 

10,  269, 307. 50 

210,  800.  00 

22, 186, 845.  00 

8, 525.  00 

7,  979,  844. 00 

10,  051,  045.  50 

8, 525.  00 

18, 639, 414. 50 

57, 998. 50 

13,  235,  242.  00 

11,  932,  850.  00 

58, 186.  50 

25,  226, 278. 50 

162,  312.  00 

9, 744,  645. 00 

14,  816, 776.  00 

105, 003. 00 

24, 726, 424. 00 

389,  649. 55 

33,  322,  294. 00 

12,  615, 693. 75 

391,  395.  95 

46, 329, 383. 70 

392, 115.  7^ 

67,  372,  810. 00 

9, 176, 163. 75 

428, 151.  75 

76,  977, 125. 50 

385,  811.00 

35, 849, 960. 00 

11.500, 132. 00 

960,  400.  00 

48,  310, 492. 00 

455, 981.09 

3,  273,  960.  00 

13,  067, 968. 45 

1,  604,  770.  41 

17, 946,  698. 86 

232,  617. 42 

1,  740, 216.  50 

14, 412,  369.  25 

796,  483. 78 

16, 949,  069.  53 

117, 653.  84 

5, 576,  512. 50 

18, 047, 807.  20 

191,  622.  04 

23,  815, 941. 74 

176,  542.  90 

4, 345,  542. 00 

20,  606,  057.  50 

343,180. 10 

25,  294, 785.  60 

452,  264. 83 

582,  383.  00 

21, 424,  636. 40 

1,215,  686.  26 

23, 222, 705.  66 

, 374, 944. 14 

6, 018, 958.  00 

19,  742,  606. 45 

912,  200. 78 

26,  673,  765. 23 

488,  693. 61 

1,  047,  031. 00 

22, 474,415. 35 

1,  283, 408.  49 

24,  804,  854. 84 

671,828.54 

2, 144,  002.  50 

17, 820, 186. 60 

1,  384,  792. 14 

21,  348,  981. 24 

470, 723.  50 

1,  282, 185. 00 

11,  305, 716.  00 

1,  312,  441.  00 

13, 900,  342. 00 

376, 498.  32 

11, 840, 202.  50 

5,  251,  303.  25 

961,  480.  42 

18.  052, 986. 17 

! 466,  421. 95 

33,011,980.00 

5,  023,  523. 45 

1, 134, 931. 70 

39, 170,  435. 15 

10, 866, 984. 38 

39,  926. 11 

721,  241,  941.  50 

366,  275, 897. 00 

26,  043,  353.  87 

1, 113,  561, 192. 37 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


XXVI.— Coinage  of  the  Mints  of  the  United  Sta'it.s 

[Coinage  of  the  mint  at  New  Orleans  from  its  organization,  1838,  to 


Calendar  years. 

GOLD. 

SILVER. 

Double 

eagles. 

Eagles. 

Half- 

eagles. 

Three 

dollars. 

Quarter- 

eagles. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1838 

1839 

$44  4.52  50 

1840 

$152, 000 

65,  500.  00 

1841 

$25,  000 

41,  750 

18, 450.  00 

1842 

274, 000 

82,  000 

49,  500.  00 

1843 

1,  751,  620 

505,  375 

920, 005.  00 

1844 

1, 187, 000 

1,  823,  000 

1845 

475,  000 

205,  000 

1846 

817, 800 

290,  000 

165,  non  on 

$59, 000 

1847 

5,  715, 000 

60, 000 

310,  000. 00 

1848 

358, 500 

1849 

239, 000 

$215  non 

1850 

$2, 820, 000 

575, 000 

210,  onn  00 

14  nno 

40, 000 

1851 

6,  300,  000 

2,  630, 000 

205, 000 

370,  000.  00 

290,  000 

1852 

3,  800,  000 

180,  000 

350,  000. 00 

140,  000 

1853 

1, 420, 000 

510,  000 

290,  000 

1854 

65, 000 

525,  000 

230,  000 

$72, 000 

382,  500.  00 

1855 

160, 000 

180,  000 

55,  500 

55,  000 

IRSfi 

45, 000 

145,  000 

50, 000 

52, 750.  00 

1857  

600,  000 

55,  000 

65,  000 

85, 000.  00 

1 RBft  

705,  000 

200, 000 

1 

182, 000 

23, 000 

RfiO  000 

1 Rfirt  

132, 000 

111,  000 

515,  000 

1RR1*  

100, 000 

1 R7Q  

46, 500 

15, 000 

9.  RR7  000 

1RRO  

92,  000 

.5  305  000 

1 ftRl  

83,  500 

.5  70R  000 

1 RR9  

108, 200 

6 090  000 

8,000 

R 79.^  000 



IRRd.  

9,730  000 

1 SR*S  

9 1R5  000 

1 RRfi  

10  710  000 

1SR7  

11, 550,  000 

1RRR  

213,  350 

12  1.50,000 

TSSq  

11, 875, 000 

1RQO  

10, 701, 000 

IRQ!  

7, 954,  529 



286,  880 

50, 000 

2,  744,  000 

1893  

170, 000 

550, 000 

300, 000 

Total 

16,  375,  500 

16,  953, 850  4,  364, 625 

72,  000 

3, 023, 157.  50 

1,  004,  000 

116, 588,  529 

* No  coinage  from  1862  to  1878,  inclusive. 
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FROM  THKiu  Organization,  ry  Cai.kndar  Ykars — Continued, 
its  suspousion,  1861,  and  from  Its  reopening,  1879,  to  lleceinber  31, 1893.] 


SILVER— continued. 


Half- 

dollars. 


$81, 488 
427, 550 
200,  500 
478,  500 

1. 134. 000 
1, 002,  500 

1.047.000 
1,152,  000 
1, 292,  000 
1, 590,  000 

1.155. 000 
1, 228,  000 

201, 000 
72, 000 
664,  000 
2, 620,  000 
1,  844, 000 
1,  329,  000 

409. 000 
3,  647,  000 

1. 417. 000 
645.  000 

165. 000 


195, 000 
694,  500 


Ouarter- 

aollars. 


Dimes. 


24, 691,  038 


$106,  300  I 

113.000  ! 
192,  250  ' 

242. 000  i 

185. 000  ' 


$40,  243. 40 
124, 327.  20 

117. 500. 00 

200. 750. 00 

202.  000.  00 

15,  000. 00 


92,  000 


103. 000 

22, 000 

24. 000 

333. 000 

371. 000 
44,  000 

242. 000 
295,  000 
130,  COO 

65,  000 

97. 000 


23, 000.  00 


30. 000.  00 

51. 000.  00 

40. 000.  00 
43,  000.  00 

110,  000. 00 

177,  000.  00 


118,  000. 00 
154,  000.  00 
29, 000. 00 
48,  000. 00 
4, 000. 00 


17,  000 
660,  000 
849, 000 


Half- 

dimes. 


$54, 827. 50 
46,  750. 00 
40,  750.  00 
17,  500.  00 


11,  000.  00 


30. 000.  00 
7, 000. 00 

34,  500.  00 

43.000. 00  |$21,600 


TLroo 

cents. 


13. 000.  00 
118,  000. 00 

78. 000.  00 

30. 000.  00 
55,  000. 00 
69,  000.  00 

83. 000.  00 
28,  000. 00 
53,  000.  00 


454,  000.  00 
384, 170.  00 
176,  000.  00 


4,182,550  2,540,990.60 


Total  gold. 


$44,  452.  50 
217,  500.  00 
85,  200. 00 
405, 500.  00 

3. 177. 000.  00 

3. 010. 000.  00 
680,  000.  00 

1,272,  800.00 

6. 085. 000.  00 
358,  500.  00 
454,  000.  00 

3,  619, 000.  00 
9,  795, 000.  00 
4, 470,  000.  00 
2. 220,  000. 00 
1, 274, 500. 00 

450. 500. 00 
292,  750.  00 
805,  000. 00 

905. 000.  00 

205. 000.  00 

243. 000.  00 

100,  000. 00 

01,  500. 00 
92,  000.  00 
83, 500. 00 

108. 200. 00 

8,  000. 00 


812, 327. 50 


21,  600 


213, 350.  00 


336,  880.  00 
720, 000.  00 


41, 793, 132.  .50 


Total  silver. 


$40,  243. 40 
260,  642.  70 
698, 100.  00 

555. 000.  00 
890,  250.  00 

1.391.000.  00 

1.198.500. 00 

1. 070. 000.  00 
1,  211, 000. 00 
1, 384,  000.  00 
1, 620,  000. 00 

1. 192. 000.  00 

1. 456. 500. 00 
327, 600. 00 
152,  000. 00 

1.225.000. 00 
3, 246,  000. 00 

1. 918. 000.  00 

1. 744. 000.  00 

927. 000.  00 
3, 889,  000. 00 
1, 918,  000. 00 

1,  314, 000. 00 

165. 000.  00 

2,  887,  000. 00 

6. 305. 000.  00 
6,  708,  000. 00 
6, 090,  000.  00 
8, 725,  000. 00 

9. 730. 000.  00 

9. 185. 000.  00 
10, 710,  000.  00 
11, 550,  000.  00 
12, 150,  000.  00 
11, 875, 000.  00 
10,  701,000.00 

8. 425. 529. 00 

3. 983. 170. 00 
2, 019, 500.  00 


Total  value. 


$40,  243. 
305, 095. 
915,  600. 
640,  200. 
1, 295, 750. 
4, 568,  000. 

4,  208, 500. 

1. 750. 000. 
2, 483,  800. 
7, 409,  000. 

1. 978. 500. 

1.646. 000. 

5,  075,  500. 
10, 122,  600. 

4,  622,  000. 
3, 445,  000. 
4,  520,  500. 
2,  368, 500. 
2,  036, 750. 

1. 732. 000. 

4. 794. 000. 

2. 123. 000. 
1,  557, 000. 

265,  000. 

2. 948. 500. 

5. 397. 000. 

5. 791. 500. 
6, 198, 200. 

8,  733, 000. 

9,  730, 000. 

9. 185. 000. 
10, 710, 000. 

11,  550,  000. 

12,  363, 350. 
11,  875. 000. 
10, 701,  000. 

8, 425,  529. 
4, 320,  050. 
2, 739,  500. 


40 

20 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


148,837,035.10  1190,630,167.00 
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Coinage  of  the  Mints  of  the  United  States  from  their  Organiza- 
tion, BY  Caxendar  Years — Continued. 

[Coinage  of  the  mint  at  Dahlonega,  Ga.,  from  its  organization,  1838,  to  its  suspension,  1861.] 


Calendar  year. 


1838 . 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 
1844  . 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 
1848  . 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 
1853  . 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 
1859  . 
1860. 
1861  . 


Total . 


GOLD. 


Half  eagles. 


$102, 915 
94,  695 
114, 480 
152, 475 
298,  040 
492,  260 
444,  910 
453, 145 
401,  470 
322,  025 
237,  325 
195, 180 
219, 750 
313, 550 
467, 260 
m,  390 
282,  065 
112, 160 
98, 930 
85, 230 
76, 810 
51, 830 
73, 175 
7, 985 


6, 536,  055 


Three  dollars.  Quarter  eagles. 


$3, 360 


$34, 185.  00 
8, 830. 00 

10. 410. 00 

11. 607.50 

90. 522. 50 

43. 330. 00 
48,  650. 00 
48,  257.50 

39. 460. 00 

34. 427.50 

27. 362. 50 

30. 370. 00 

28. 160. 00 
10, 195.  00 

7,  945. 00 
4, 400.  00 
2,  807.  50 
2, 185.  00 
5.  910. 00 


5,  610.  00 


3,  360 


494, 625. 00 


Dollars. 


$21, 588 
8,  382 
9,882 
6,  360 
6,  583 

2,  935 
1,811 
1,460 

3,  533 
3,  477 
4, 952 
1,566 


Total. 


$102, 915. 00 
128, 880. 00 
123, 310.  00 
162,  885. 00 
309,  647.  50 
582, 782.  50 
488,  240. 00 
501,  795. 00 
449,  727.  50 

361. 485. 00 
271, 752.  50 
244, 130. 50 
258,  502.  00 

351. 592. 00 
473,  815. 00 
462,  918.  00 
292,  760. 00 
116,  778. 50 
102,  575. 00 

94,  673. 00 

80. 287. 00 

62. 392. 00 
74,  741.  00 

7, 985. 00 


72,  529  6, 106,  569. 00 
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XXVI. — CoiNAGK  OF  THE  MINTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  THEIR  ORGANIZA- 
TION, BY  Calendar  Years — Coutiiiuod. 

[Coinage  of  the  mint  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  from  Its  organization,  1838,  to  its  suspension,  1861.] 


Calendar  year. 

GOLD. 

Total  value. 

Half  eagles. 

Quarter 

eagles. 

Dollars. 

1838  

$64,565 

$19,  770. 00 

$84  .336.  no 



117,  335 

45, 432.  50 

162,767  60 

1840 

95, 140 

32, 005. 00 

127, 235. 00 

1841 

107,  555 

25, 742. 50 

133, 297. 60 

1842 * 

137,  400 

16, 842.  50 

1.54,  242.  60 

1843 

221,  765 

65, 240. 00 

287,  005. 00 

1844* 

118, 155 

29, 065. 00 

147,  210. 00 

1 

1845  

1846 

64, 975 

12, 020. 00 

76, 995.  00 

1847  

420, 755 

68,  065. 00 

478,820  00 

1848 

322, 360 

41,  970. 00 

364,  330  no 

1849 

324, 115 

25,  550. 00 

$11,634 

361,  299. 00 

1850 

317, 955 

22,  870. 00 

6,966 

347, 791. 00 

1851 

245, 880 

37,  307. 50 

41,267 

324, 454. 60 

1852 

362, 870 

24, 430.  00 

9, 434 

396,  734. 00 

1853 

327, 855 

11, 515 

229  27(1,  no 

1854 

196, 455 

18, 237.  50 

4 

214,  696. 60 

1855 

198,  940 

e,  192.  50 

9, 803 

217, 935.  50 

1856 

142, 285 

19,  782.  50 

162, 067.  60 

1857 

156,  800 

13,  280 

170  08()  00 

1858 ...4. 

194, 280 

22,  640. 00 

216,  920. 00 

1859 

169, 235 

5, 235 

164  470.  on 

I860 

74,  065 

18, 672.  50 

92  727, Rft 

1861 

34, 395 

34, 395.  00 

Total 

4, 405, 135 

544, 915.  00 

109, 138 

5, 059, 188. 00 

Mint  burned  July  27, 184i. 
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XXVI. — Coinage  of  the  Mints  of  the  United  States 

[Coinage  of  the  mint  at  San  Francisco 


Calendar  year. 

GOLD. 

SILVER. 

Double 

eagles. 

Eagles. 

Half 

eagles. 

1 Three 
dollars. 

Quarter 

eagles. 

Dollars 

Dollars. 

Trade 

dollars. 

1854 

$1,  238, 260 
90,  000 
680,  OOC 
260, 000 
118,  000 

70. 000 
50,  000 

155. 000 
125,  000 
100,  000 

25,  000 

167. 000 
200,  000 

90,  000 

135. 000 
64,  300 

80. 000 

165. 000 
173,  000 
120,  000 

100. 000 

$1,  340 

305. 000 

525. 500 
435,  000 

93. 000 
60, 100 

100. 000 
90,  000 
47,  500 
85,  000 

19,  440 
138, 060 
219,  600 

145. 000 

260. 000 

155. 000 

85. 000 

125. 000 

182. 000 
155,  000 

80,  000 
45,  000 

20,  000 
133,  500 

723. 500 
2, 131,  000 
6, 744,  500 
4, 845,  000 
4, 845,  000 

416,  000 
885,  000 
6,  057,  500 
16,  340, 000 
9,  500, 000 
1,  469, 500 

$615 

$14, 632 

1855  

17,  593, 500 

23,  795, 000 
19, 410,  000 
16,  934, 200 

12,  728,  900 
10,  899, 000 

15. 360. 000 
17, 083, 460 
19, 331, 400 
15, 873, 200 
20,  850,  000 
16,  845,  000 
18, 415,  000 
16, 750,  000 

13,  735,  000 

19,  640,  000 

18,  560,  000 

15,  600, 000 

20,  812,  000 

24,  280, 000 
24,  GOO,  000 
31, 940,  000 
34,  700,  000 

34. 780. 000 
24,  476,  000 

16,  720,  000 

14,  540,  000 

22,  500,  000 

23,  780,  000 
18,  320,  000 

13. 670. 000 

$19,  800 
103,  500 
42,  000 

1856  

177, 800 
170, 000 
3, 000 
38.  000 
89,  000 
60,  000 
20,  000 
27, 000 

24,  600 
10, 000 
10,  000 
15,  000 
13, 000 

1857  

1858  

1859  

$20,  000 

1860 

21,  000 

\ 

1861 

1862 

1863  

1864  

1865  

58,  440 
97, 400 
70,  000 
85,  000 
73,  750 
40,  000 
55, 000 
45,  000 
67, 500 

1866  

1867  

1868  

1869  

1870  

3,  000 

1871 

1872 

9,000 

700 

1873 

$703, 000 
2,  549, 000 
4,  487,  000 
5,227,000 
9,  519, 000 
4,162,000. 

1874 

1875  

« 

29, 000 
12,  500 
88,  500 
445,  000 
108,  750 

1876 

50,  000 

170. 000 

261. 000 
2,  240,  000 
5, 062,  500 
9,  700,  000 
1, 320,  000 

380,  000 
1,242,500 
2,  280,  000 
8,  260,  000 
8, 170,  000, 
6,  487,  000, 
4,  254, 000 

1877 

1878  

9,  774,  000 
9, 110,  000 

8,  900, 000 
12,  760, 000 

9,  250, 000, 
6,  250,  000 
3,  200, 000 
1, 497,  000 

750,  000 
1,  771, 000 
657,  000 
700,  000 
8, 230, 373 
5,  296, 000 
1,  200,  000 
100,  000 

1879  

1880  

1881 

1882 

1883  

1884 

1885  

1886  

1887  

5,  660,  000 

17. 192. 000 
15,  494,  000 

16. 055. 000 
25,  762,  500 
18,  803, 000 
19, 923,  500 

1888  

1889  

1890  

: 

1891 

1892 

1,155,  000 
1,413,  .500 

1.492.000 

1.120. 000 

1803  

736, 041,020 

56, 651,000 

00, 146, 040 

186,  300 

1,861,255 

90,  232 

79,  475, 073  | 26,  647,  000  j 
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FKOM  TllKin  OlHJANI/.ATION,  IJY  CaLKNDAU  YeAUS — CoiltillUOd. 
from  its  organi:.ation,  1854,  to  Docomber  31, 1893.] 


SILVER. 


Half  dollars. 


$04, 975. 
105, 500. 
79, 000. 

238. 000. 
283,  000. 
23C,  000. 
409, 750. 

670. 000. 
458,  000. 
329,  000. 
337,  500. 
527,  000. 

598. 000. 

580. 000. 
328,  000. 
502,  000. 

1,  089,  000. 

290. 000. 
)1C,  500. 

197. 000. 

1, 600,  ooa 

2, 264, 000. 
2, 678,  000. 

6,000. 


Quartor 

(lollars. 


Twenty 

cents. 


$99, 

71, 

20, 

30, 

20, 

14, 

24, 

16, 


100. 00 
500.  00 
500.  00 
250. 00 
000. 00 
000. 00 
000. 00 
750.  00 


5, 

10, 

7, 

12, 

24, 

19, 


000.  00 
250. 00 
000.  00 
000.  00 
000. 00 
000. 00 


514,  514. 00 
370.  000. 00 


7,  725.  00 
20,  750. 00 
39, 000. 00 

98,  000.  Oo| 

170, 000.  00  $231,  000. 00 
2, 149, 000.  00 
2,249,  000.  00 
35,  000.  00 


304,  000.  00 


5.54.  000.  00 
241,  019.  75 
363,  633. 75 


14, 936,  739. 00  6,  604, 478. 50 


Dimes. 


$7,  000.  00 


6,  000. 
6, 000. 

14. 000. 
17, 250. 

18,  075. 
15,  750. 

23. 000. 
17,  500. 
13, 500. 
14,  000. 

26. 000. 
45,  000. 

5, 000. 
32,  000. 

19,  000. 
45,  500. 
24,  000. 

907,  000. 
, 042,  000. 
234,  000. 


Half 

dimes. 


231,000.  00 


56, 496. 
4,  369. 
20,  652. 
445, 445. 
172, 000. 
97,  267. 
142,  307. 
319,  611. 
99,  071. 
249, 140. 


4, 137,  936. 30 


$5,  000. 00 
4,  500.  00 
6,  000. 00 
6,  000. 00 
6,  000.  00 
14,  000.  00 
11,500.  00 


Total  gold. 


— V . - 

8,  050.  00 
41,  850.  00 
16, 200.  00 


$4,  084.  207. 

18,  008,  300. 
25,  306,  400. 

20,  327, 000. 
17,158,200. 
12,918,  000. 

11. 178. 000, 
15, 665,  000. 
17,  275, 960. 

19,  543, 400. 
15, 917,  640. 

21,  213,  500. 

17,  362,  000. 

18,  720,  000. 

17,  230, 000. 
14,  028,  050. 
19, 848,  000. 

18,  905,  000. 

16. 000.  000. 

21. 154. 500. 
24, 460,  000. 
24,  674,  000. 
32,  022,  500. 

35,  092,  000. 

36,  209, 500. 
28,  955, 750. 

28,  527,  000. 

29,  085, 000. 
28,  665,  000. 
24,  576,  000. 

20. 447. 500. 

22. 007. 500. 
24,  600, 000. 
23, 390,  000. 
25, 148,  500. 
19, 748,  000. 
10,  055,  000. 

25. 762. 500. 
21,  250, 000. 
22, 457, 000. 


Total  silver. 


$164,  075. 

184. 000, 
99,  500. 

274. 250. 

329. 000. 
204,  000. 
511,  000. 
710,  825. 
478, 750. 

361. 500. 

371. 250. 

553. 500. 
630,  000. 
644,  000. 
403,  500. 
607,  000. 

1, 136,  775. 
380,  600. 
920,  900. 
2,  868,  000. 
7, 395,  000. 
10, 682,  000. 
14,  680,  000. 
13,  977,  000. 

9. 110. 000. 

8,  900,  000. 
12,  760,  000. 

9,  250,  000. 
6,  250, 000. 
3, 256, 496. 

1,  501, 369. 
770, 652. 

2,  216, 445. 

1. 133. 000. 
797,  267. 

8,  372,  680. 
6,169,  611. 
2, 054,  604. 
1, 082,  773. 


Total  value. 


$4,  084, 
18, 172, 
25,  490, 

20. 426, 
17, 432, 
13, 247, 
11,442, 
16, 176, 
17,  986, 
20,  022, 

16,  279, 
21, 584, 

17. 915, 
19, 350, 

17,  874, 
14,431, 
20, 355, 
20,  041, 
16,  380, 

22,  075, 
27, 328, 
32, 069, 
42,  704, 

00  49,772, 
50, 186, 
38,  065, 

37. 427, 
41, 845, 

37. 915, 
30, 826, 

23,  703, 
23, 508, 
25,  370, 
25,  606, 
26, 281, 
20, 545, 

24. 427, 
31, 932, 
23,  304, 
23, 539, 


207.  08 

375. 00 
400.  00 
500.  00 

450. 00 
000. 00 
000.  00 
000. 00 

785. 00 

150. 00 
140.  00 

750. 00 
500.  00 
000. 00 
000.  00 
550.  00 
000. 00 

775. 00 
600.  00 

400. 00 
000.  00 
000.  00 
500.  00 
000.  00 

500.00 
750.  00 
000. 00 
000.  00 
000. 00 
000.  00 
996.  90 
869.  00 
652. 40 

445. 00 

500. 00 
267.  80 
680. 60 
111.  60 
604.75 
773. 85 


119, 100.  00  854, 975, 907  00  132, 151, 326.  90  987, 127, 233. 90 
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PEECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


XXVI,— Coinage  of  the  Mints  of  the  United  States 

[Coinage  of  the  mint  at  Carson  City 


Calendar  year. 

•GOLD. 

SILVEK. 

Double 

eagles. 

Eagles. 

Half 

eagles. 

Dollars. 

Trade 

dollars. 

1870 

$75,  780 

$n9,  080 

$38  376 

$12,  462 

1871 

293,  740 

71, 850 

103, 850 

1,  376 

1872 

593, 000 

65, 000 

84,  900 

3,150 

1873 

448, 200 

45,  430 

37,  080 

2,  300 

$124,  500 

1874 

2,  301, 700 

167,  070 

105, 990 

1, 373,  200 

1875 

2, 223, 020 

77, 150 

59, 140 

1, 573, 700 

lR7fi 

2, 768, 820 

46, 960 

34, 435 

509,  000 

1877 

851, 300 

33, 320 

43, 400 

534,  000 

1878 

263,  600 

32,440 

45,270 

2, 212, 000 

97, 000 

1R7fl 

214, 160 

17, 620 

86, 405 

756,000 

1 RSft  

111,  900 

591,  000 

1RR1  

240, 150 

69, 430 

296,  000 

1 R9.9.  

782,  800 

P 

67, 640 

414,  085 

1, 133, 000 

1 Rsa  

1, 199, 240 

120, 000 

64, 790 

1, 204,  000 

1 

1,  022, 780 

99, 250 

82,  010 

1, 136, 000 

189,  000 

228,  000 



IRRfi*  

1RR7*  



1 RRft  * .... 

IRRQl  

618, 900 

350, 000 

isqn  . ..  

1,824, 180 

175, 000 

269, 000 

2, 309,  041 

1R01  

100, 000 

1,037, 320 

1,  040, 000 

1,618,000 

1 

.54.5,  300 

400,  000 

414,840 

1,  352,  000 

368, 040 

140, 000 

300, 000 

677, 000 



Total 

17, 283,  560 

2, 997, 780 

3, 548, 085 

13,  881, 329 

4, 211,  400 

* Coinage  suspended.  t Coinage  suspended  from  May  23,  1893. 
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FROM  TiiKiR  Organization,  by  Calendar  Years— Continued, 
from  its  orgauiziition,  1870,  to  December  31,  1893. 


SILVER. 

Total  gold. 

Total  silver. 

Total  value. 

Half 

dollars. 

Quarter 

aollar.s. 

Twenty 

cents. 

Dimes. 

$27, 308. 50 
69, 975. 00 

136. 000.  00 
168, 530. 00 

29, 500.  00 
504,  000. 00 
978,  000.  00 

710. 000.  00 
31, 000. 00 . 

$2,  085. 00 
2, 722.  50 
2, 275.  00 
4, 115. 50 

35, 000.  00 
1,  236,  000.  00 
1,  048,  000.  00 
249,  000. 00 

$26,  668 
2, 000 

$2,  010. 00 
2, 400. 00 
3, 119. 10 
1,  081. 70 
464, 500. 00 

827. 000.  00 

770. 000.  00 
20,  000.  00 

$173, 235 
469,  440 
732, 900 
530,  710 
2,  575, 360 
2, 359, 310 
2,  850,  215 
928,  020 
341,  310 
318, 185 
366, 985 
309,  580 
1,  264, 525 
1,  384,  030 
1,  804,  040 
189,  000 

$41, 855. 50 
76, 083. 50 
143, 825. 00 
302, 564.  00 
1, 403, 781. 70 

2,  603,  858.  00 

3,  552,  000.  00 
3, 062,  000.  00 
2, 609,  000. 00 

756,  000.  00 

591. 000.  00 
296,  000.  00 

1, 133,  000.  00 
1, 204, 000. 00 
1, 136,  000. 00 

228. 000.  00 

$215, 090.  50 
545,  523.  50 
876,  725.  00 
833,  274.  60 

3,  979, 141. 70 

4,  963, 168. 00 

6, 402,  215. 00 

3. 990. 020. 00 

2. 950. 310. 00 

1,  074, 185.  00 
957,  985.  00 
605,  580.  00 

2, 397, 525.  00 

2,  588, 030.  00 

2. 940. 040. 00 
417,  000. 00 

618, 900 
2, 268, 180 
2, 177, 320 
1, 360, 140 
808,  040 

350,  000.  00 
2, 309, 041.  00 
1, 618,  000. 00 
1,  352, 000. 00 
677,  000.  00 

968, 900. 00 

4.577. 221.00 
3, 795, 320.  00 

2. 712. 140. 00 

1. 485. 040. 00 

L 

2, 654, 313. 50 

2, 579, 198. 00 

28, 658  2, 090, 110. 80 

23, 829, 425 

25,  445, 009.  30 

49, 274, 434. 30 

t Operations  resumed  October  1, 1889. 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


XXVI.— Coinage  oe  the  Mints  of  the  United  State? 
RECAPITULATION. 


Calandar  years. 

GOLD  COINAGE. 

Double 

eagles. 

Eagles. 

Half- 

eagles. 

Three 

dollars. 

Quarter- 

eagles. 

Dollars. 

179,1-1795 

$27,  950 
60,  800 
91,770 
79, 740 
174,  830 
259,  650 
292, 540 
150, 900 
89,  790 
97,-950 

$43,  535 
16,  995 
32,  030 
124,  335 
37, 255 
58, 110 
130,  030 
265,  880 
167,  530 
152,  375 
165,  915 
320. 465 
420,  465 
277, 890 
169,  375 
501,  435 
497,  905 
290,  435 
477, 140 
77, 270 
3, 175 

• 

1796 

$165.  00 
4,  390.  00 
1,  535.  00 
1,  200.  00 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

6,  530.  00 
1,  057. 50 
8,317.  50 
4, 452. 50 
4,  040. 00 
17, 030. 00 
6,  775. 00 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806  

1807 



1809  

1810 

1811  

1812 

181.T  

IftU  

1815 

181fi  . - 

1817  

1818  

242,  940 
258,  615 
1,319,030 
173,  205 
88, 980 
72,425 
86,  700 
145. 300 
90, 345 
124,  565 
140, 145 
287, 210 
631,755 
702, 970 
• 787,435 
968,1.50 
3, 660, 845 

1,  857,  670 

2,  765,  735 
1, 035, 605 
1, 600, 420 

802, 745 
1, 048,  530 
380,  945 
655,  330 
4, 275;  425 

1810 

1820  

189,1  

16, 120. 00 

1822  

1898  ..  

1 89.1  - ... 

6,  500.  00 
11,  085.  00 

1,  900.  00 

7,  000.  00 

1895  . 

1 89fi  

1 897 

1 898  . 

1 890 

8,  507. 50 
11,  350. 00 
11,300.  00 
11, 000.  00 
10, 400. 00 

293. 425. 00 

328, 505.  00 

1,369,965. 00 

112. 700.00 

137. 345. 00 

191.622. 50 

153. 572. 50 
54. 602. 50 
85,  007.  50 

1,327, 132.50 

1 890  

>891  

1 899  

1899  

1 89^  

1 895  

1 896  

1 897  

1898  

72, 000 
382, 480 
473,  380 
656,  310 
1,089,  070 
2,  ,500, 240 

1 890  

18i(r 

18i1 

1 84.9  

1819  
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t 

FROM  TiiKiK  Organization,  by  Calendar  Years — Continued. 

RECAPITULATION. 


SILVER  COINAOE. 


'I' rude 
dollars. 

Dollars. 

Half-dollars, 

Ouarter- 

uullars. 

Twenty 

cents. 

Dimes. 

Half- 

dimes. 

Tlireo 

cents. 

$204, 791 
72, 920 
7, 776 
327,  536 
423, 515 
220,  920 
54,  454 
41, 650 
66,  064 
19,  570 
321 

$161,  572.  00 

$4, 320.  80 
511.50 
2,  226. 35 

$1,  473.  50 
63. 00 

$2, 213.  50 
2, 526. 10 
2,  755. 00 

1,  950.  00 

2, 176.  00 
3,  404. 00 
1,  097. 50 
3,  304.  00 
820. 50 
12,  078.  00 

1, 200.  00 
1,  695. 50 
650. 50 
1, 892.  50 

• 

15, 144. 50 

14,  945. 00 

15,  857. 50 
78,  259.  50 

105,  861. 00 
419,  788. 00 
525, 788.  00 
684, 300.  00 
702,  905.  00 
638, 138.  00 
601,  822.  00 
814,  029. 50 
620,  951.  50 
519, 537.  50 

1,  684.  50 
30,  348. 50 
51, 531.  00 
55, 160.  75 

780. 00 

16,  500.  00 

4.471.00 
635. 50 

6.518.00 

42, 150.  00 

17, 308. 00 
5, 000. 75 

23,  575. 00 

607. 783. 50 
980, 161. 00 

1, 104,  000. 00 
375,  561.  00 

652. 898. 50 
779,  786.  50 
847, 100.  00 

1, 752, 477.  00 

1.471.583.00 
2, 002,  090.  00 
2,  746,  700.  00 
1,  537,  600.  00 

1,  856, 078. 00 
2, 382,  400. 00 

2. 936. 830. 00 
2, 398, 500.  00 
2, 603, 000.  00 
3, 206,  002.  00 

2,  670, 003. 00 

3. 273. 100. 00 
1, 814, 910.  00 
1, 773,  000.  00 
1, 748, 768.  00 
1, 145, 054.  00 

355, 500.  00 
1,  484,  882.  GO 
3, 056,  000.  00 

90,  293.  50 
36,  000.  00 
31, 861. 00 
54,  212. 75 
16, 020.  00 
4, 450. 00 

94, 258.  70 
118,  651.  20 
10, 000.  00 
44, 000. 00 

42, 000. 00 

51,  000. 00 

1,  000.  00 
25,  500.  00 

121,  500.  00 
12,  500.  00 
77,  000.  00 

51,  000. 00 
77, 135.  00 

52,  250. 00 
48,  500.  00 
63,  500.  00 

141,000.00 
119,  000.  00 
104,  200. 00 
239,493.40 
229,  638.  70 
253,  358.  00 
363,  000. 00 
390,  750. 00 
152,  000.  00 

61. 500. 00 
62,  000.  00 

62. 135. 00 

48. 250.  00 
68,  500.  00 
74,  000.  00 

138,  000.  00 
95, 000.  00 
113,  800. 00 

112,  750.  00 
108,  285. 00 

113,  954.25 
98,  250.  00 

58. 250.  00 

58. 250. 00 

99,  500.  00 
80,  000.  00 
39, 000. 00 
71,  500.  00 

488. 000.  00 
118,  000.  00 

63, 100.  00 

208. 000.  00 
122,  786.  50 
153,  331.  75 
143,  000.  00 
214,  250.  00 
403, 400. 00 

1,000 

300 
61, 005 
173, 000 
184,  618 
165, 100 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


XXVI.— Coinage  of  the  Mints  of  the  United  States 
EEC  APITULATION. 


GOID  COINAGB. 


Calendar  year. 

Double 

eagles. 

Eagles. 

Half  eagles. 

Three 

dollars. 

Quarter 

eagles. 

Dollars. 

1844 

$1,  250,  610 

$4,  087, 715 

.$8?)  :u^.  00 

1845 

736, 530 

2,  743,  640 

276, 277. 50 

1846 

1,  018, 750 

2,  736, 155 

279, 272.  50 

1847 

14,  337,  580 

5, 382,  685 

482,  060.  00 

1848 

1,  813,  340 

1, 863,  560 

98, 612. 50 

1849 

6,  775, 180 

1, 184, 645 

111.  147. 50 

$936,  789 

1850 

$26,  225,  220 

3,  489,  510 

860,  ICO 

895  547.50 

511, 301 

1851 

48,  043, 100 

4,  393, 280 

3,  867,  337. 50 

3,  658, 820 

1852  

44,  860,  520 

2.  811,  060 

3, 689,  635 

3, 283, 827. 50 

2, 201, 145 

1853  

26,  646,  520 

2,  522,  530 

2 305,  095 

3,  519,  615. 00 

4,  384, 149 

1854 

18,  052,  340 

2,  305,  760 

1, 513, 235 

$491,  214 

1,  896, 397.  50 

1, 657, 016 

1855 

25, 046,  820 

1, 487,  010 

1, 257,  090 

171,  465 

600,  700.  00 

824,  883 

1856 

30, 437, 560 

1, 429,  900 

1, 806,  665 

181,  530 

1, 213, 117.  50 

1,  788, 996 

1857 

28,  797,  500 

481,  060 

1,  232,  970 

104.  673 

796,  235. 00 

801, 602 

1858 

21, 873,  480 

343,  210 

439,  770 

6, 399 

144, 082. 50 

131, 472 

1859 

13,  782,  840 

253,  930 

361, 235 

46, 914 

142,  220.  00 

193, 431 

1860 

22, 584, 400 

278, 830 

352,  365 

42, 465 

164,  360.  00 

51,234 

1861 

74, 989,  060 

1,  287, 330 

3, 332, 130 

18, 216 

3,  241,  295.  00 

527,  499 

1862 

18,  926, 120 

234,  950 

69,  825 

17,  355 

300, 882. 50 

1, 326, 865 

1863 

22, 187, 200 

112, 480 

97, 360 

15, 117 

27, 075.  00 

6, 250 

1864 

19,  958,  900 

60,  800 

40,  540 

8,  040 

7, 185. 00 

5,  950 

1865 

27,  874,  000 

207,  050 

144,  535 

3,  495 

62,  302. 50 

3, 725 

1866 

30,  820,  500 

237, 800 

253, 200 

12, 090 

105, 175. 00 

7, 180 

1807 

23,  436,  300 

121,  400 

179, 600 

7,950 

78, 125.  00 

5,250 

1868 

18,  722, 000 

241, 550 

288,  625 

14,  625 

94,  062. 50 

10, 525 

. 1869 

17, 238, 100 

82,  850 

163, 925 

7,  575 

84,  612. 50 

5,925 

1870 

22,  819, 480 

104,  430 

143,  550 

10,  605 

51,  387.  50 

9,  335 

1871 

20, 456,  740 

254,  650 

245, 000 

3,990 

68,  375. 00 

3,930 

1872 

21,  230, 600 

244, 500 

275, 350 

6,  090 

52,  575.  00 

3, 530 

1873 

55,  456,  700 

173,  680 

754,  605 

75 

512,  562.  50 

125, 125 

1874 

33, 917, 700 

799,  270 

203, 530 

125,  460 

9, 850.  00 

198, 820 

1875 

32,  737,  820 

78,  350 

105,  240 

60 

30, 050. 00 

420 

1876.': 

46,  386,  920 

104,  280 

61, 820 

135 

23, 052. 50 

3,245 

1877 

43,  504, 700 

211,490 

182, 660 

4, 464 

92, 630. 00 

3,920 

1878 

45,  916, 500 

1,  031, 440 

1, 427, 470 

246, 972 

1, 160, 650. 00 

3, 020 

1879 

28, 889,  260 

6, 120,  320 

3, 727, 155 

9,090 

331, 225.  00 

3,030 

1880 

17, 749, 120 

21. 715, 160 

22,  831, 765 

3, 108 

7, 490. 00 

1,636 

1881 -■ 

14,585, 200 

48, 796,  250 

33, 458, 430 

1,650 

1, 700. 00 

7, 660 

1882 

23, 295, 400 

24,  740,  640 

17, 831, 885 

4,620 

10, 100. 00 

6,040 

1883 

24, 980, 040 

2,  595, 400 

1, 647, 990 

2,820 

4, 900.  00 

10, 840 

1884 

19, 944,  200 

2, 110, 800 

1. 922,  250 

3,318 

4,  982. 50 

6, 206 

1885 

13, 875,  560 

4,  815, 270 

9, 065, 030 

2,730 

2,  217.  50 

12, 205 

1886 

22, 120 

10, 621, 600 

18,  282, 160 

3, 426 

10, 220.  00 

6, 016 

1887 

5, 662, 420 

8, 706,  800 

9, 560, 435 

18, 480 

15,  705.  00 

8,543 

1888 

21,717,320 

8, 030, 310 

1,  560, 980 

15, 873 

40, 245. 00 

16, 080 

1889 

16, 995, 120 

4, 298, 850 

37, 825 

7,287 

44, 120. 00 

30, 729 

1 ftQO  

19  399,080 

755, 430 

290, 640 

22, 032. 50 

IRfil  

25,  891,  340 

1.950, 000 

1, 347,  065 

27, 600. 00 

1 HQC)  

19, 238, 760 

9,  817, 400 

5,  724, 700 

6,  362.  50 



IQOQ  . 

27, 178, 320 

20, 132,  450 

9,  610,  985 



75,  265. 00 

1, 162,  352,  900 

233,  094,  450 

207,  769,  400 

1,619,  376 

28, 670,  700. 00 

19,  499, 337 
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FKOM  THEiK  Okganization,  BY  CALENDAR  Ykaks— Continued. 

KECAITTULATION. 


8ILVEU  COINAGE. 


Trade 

dollars. 

Dollars. 

Half  dollars. 

Quarter 

dollars. 

$20, 000 

$1,  885,  500.  00 

$290, 300.  00 

24, 500 

1,341,500.  00 

230,  500.  00 

169,  600 

2,  257, 000.  00 

127, 500. 00 

140,  750 

1,870,000.  00 

275,  500.  00 

15, 000 

1,  880, 000.  00 

36,  500.  00 

62,  600 

1,781,000.00 

85,  000.  00 

47, 500 

1,  341, 500.  00 

150, 700.  00 

1,300 

301,  375. 00 

62, 000.  00 

1,100 

110,  565.  00 

68,  265.  00 

46, 110 

2, 430,  354.  00 

4, 140, 555.  00 

33, 140 

4,  111,  000.  00 

3,  466,  000. 00 

26,  000 

2,  288,  725.  00 

857, 350.  00 

03,  500 

1, 903,  500.  00 

2, 129,  500. 00 

94, 000 

1,  482,  000.  00 
5, 998,  000.  00 
2, 074,  000.  00 

2, 726, 500.  00 
2, 002,  250. 00 
421,000. 00 

636,  500 

733, 930 

1,032, 850. 00 

312,  350.  00 

78, 500 

2, 078,  950.  00 

1,237,650.00 

12,  090 

802, 175. 00 

249,  887.  50 

27,  660 

709, 830.  00 

48, 015.  00 

31, 170 

518,  785. 00 

28,  517. 50 

47,  000 

593, 450.  00 

25,  075.  00 

49,  625 

899, 812. 50 

11,  381.  25 

60, 325 

810, 162. 50 

17, 156. 25 

182,  700 

769, 100.  00 

31,500.  00 

424, 300 

725,  950.  00 

23, 150.  00 

445, 462 

829,  758.  50 

23,  935. 00 

1,117, 136 

1,  741,  655.  00 

53,  255. 50 

1, 118,  600 

866,  775.  00 

68,  762.  50 

1,  225, 000 

296,  600 

1,  593,  780.  00 

414, 190. 50 

4,  910, 000 

1,  406,  650. 00 

215, 975. 00 

6, 279, 600 

5, 117,  750.  00 

1,  278,  375.  00 

6, 192, 150 

7, 451, 575.  00 

7,  839, 287.  50 

13,092,710 

7,  540,  2.55.  00 

6, 024,  927.  50 

4, 259, 900 

22, 495, 550 

726,  200. 00 

849,  200.  00 

1,541 

27, 560, 100 

2, 950. 00 

3,  675.  00 

1,987 

27,  397,  355 

4, 877. 50 

3, 738. 75 

960 

27,  927, 975 

6,  487.  50 

3, 243. 75 

1,  097 

27,  574, 100 

2,  750.  00 

4,  075.  00 

979 

28, 470, 039 

4, 519.  50 

3, 859. 75 

28, 136, 875 

2, 637.  50 

2,  218.  75 

28, 697, 767 

3,  065. 00 

3,  632.  50 

31, 423, 886 

2,  943. 00 

1,  471.  50 

33,  611,  710 

2, 855.  00 

2,  677. 50 

31,  990,  833 

6, 416.  50 

300,  708.  25 

34,  651,811 

6, 355.  50 

3, 177. 75 

38, 043, 004 

6, 295. 00 

20, 147. 50 

23, 562, 735 

100,  300.  00 

1,551,150.  00 

6,  333,  24.5 

* 1,  652, 136.  50 

2, 960,  331.  00 

1,  455, 792 

4, 003, 948. 50 

2,583,837  50 

35.965,924 

427,  364, 015 

128,  591,220. 00 

45,  949,  731.  00 

Twenty 

cents. 


$265, 598 
5, 180 
102 
120 


Dimes. 

Half  dimes. 

Three 

cents. 

$7,  250. 00 

$32, 500.  00 

198,  500. 00 

78,  200.  00 

3, 130.  00 

1,350.00 

24, 500. 00 

63,  700.  00 

45, 150. 00 

63, 400.  00 

113, 900.  00 

72,  450.  00 

244, 150.  00 

82, 250. 00 

142,  650.  00 

82,  050. 00 

.$185, 022.  00 

196,  550. 00 

63,  025.  00 

559,  905. 00 

1, 327,  301. 00 

785,  251. 00 

342, 000.  00 

624, 000.  00 

365,  000. 00 

20, 130.  00 

207,  500.  00 

117, 500. 00 

4, 170.  00 

703,  000. 00 

299,  000. 00 

43,  740.  00 

712,000.00 

433, 000.  00 

31,  260.  00 

189, 000.  00 

258,  000.  Oo 

48, 120.  00 

97,  000. 00 

45, 000.  Oq 

10,  950.  00 

78, 700.  00 

92,  950.  Oq 

8,  610.  00 

209,  650.  00 

104,  050.  Oq 

14,  940. 00 

102,  830. 00 

74,  627.  5q 

10, 906.  50 

17, 196.  00 

5,  923.  Oq 

643.  80 

26,  907.  00 

4, 523.  5q 

14. 10 

18,  550.  00 

6,  675.  Oq 

255. 00 

14,  372.  50 

6,  536. 2g 

681. 75 

14,  662. 50 

6, 431.  2g 

138. 75 

72,  625.  00 

18,  295.  Og 

123.  00 

70,  660.  00 

21,  930.  Oq 

153. 00 

52, 150.  00 

26,  830.  Og 

120. 00 

109, 371. 00 

82,  493.  Og 

127.  80 

261,  045. 00 

189,  247. 5g 

58.  50 

443,  329. 10 

51,  830.  Og 

18.  00 

319, 151. 70 
2, 406,  570. 00 
3,  015, 115.  00 
1,  735, 051. 00 
187,  880.  00 
1,510.00 
3, 735.  50 
2, 497. 50 
391,110.  00 
767,571.20 
393, 134.  90 
257,  711. 70 
658, 409.  40 

1,  573,  838.  90 
721,  648.  70 
835,  338. 90 

1, 133,  461. 70 

2,  304,  671.  60 
1,  695,  365. 50 

759. 219.  30 


271,000  28,405,071.70 


4,880,219.40 


1,282,  087.  20 


* Includes  $475,000  in  Coliinibi.an  coins, 
t Includes  $2,026,052.50  in  Coluuiliir.n  coiii.s. 


J Includes  $10,005.75  iu  Columbian  coins. 
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PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


XXVI.— Coinage  of  the  Mints  of  the  United  States 
RECAPITULATION. 


Calendar  years. 

MINOR  COINAGE. 

Five  cents. 

Three  cents. 

Two  cents. 

1793  1795 

1796 

• 

1797 

1798 



1799 

1802 

1804 

1807 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1815 

1818 

1820 1 

1ft91  



1825  

PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
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FUOM  TiiKiu  Organization,  by  Calendar  Years— Coutinued. 

RECAPITULATION. 


MINOR  COINAGE. 

TOTAL  COINAGE. 

Cents. 

Half  cents. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Minor. 

Total. 

$10, 660. 33 

$712. 67 

$71,485.00 

$370,  683.  80 

.$11,  373.  00 

$453,541.80 

9, 747. 00 

577. 40 

77, 960.  OO 

77, 118.  50 

10,  324. 40 

165, 402. 90 

8, 975. 10 

535. 24 

128,190. 00 

14, 550.  45 

9,  510.  34 

152,  250. 79 

9, 797. 00 

205,  610. 00 

330,291.00 

9, 797. 00 

645, 698.  00 

9, 045. 85 

60. 83 

213, 285. 00 

423,515. 00 

9, 106. 68 

645, 906.  68 

28, 221. 75 

1, 057. 65 

317, 760.  00 

224, 296.  00 

29, 279. 40 

671,335. 40 

13,  628. 37 

422,  570. 00 

74, 758.  00 

13, 628. 37 

510, 956. 37 

34, 351.  00 

71.83 

423, 310. 00 

58, 343.  00 

34, 422. 83 

516, 075. 83 

24, 713. 53 

489.  50 

258,  377. 50 

87, 118.  00 

25, 203. 03 

370, 698.  53 

7, 568. 38 

5, 276. 56 

258,  642. 50 

100,  340.  50 

12, 844. 94 

371, 827.  94 

9, 411.16 

4, 072.  32 

170,  367. 50 

149, 388. 50 

13, 483. 48 

333, 239. 48 

3, 480. 00 

1,  780. 00 

324, 505. 00 

471, 319.  00 

5, 260.  00 

801, 084. 00 

7, 272. 21 

2, 380. 00 

437, 495. 00 

597, 448. 75 

9, 652. 21 

1, 044, 595. 96 

11, 090.  00 

2,  000.  00 

284, 665. 00 

684, 300.  00 

13, 090. 00 

982,  055. 00 

2, 228. 67 

5, 772.  86 

169, 375. 00 

707, 376.  00 

8, 001.  53 

884, 752.  53 

14, 585. 00 

1,  075. 00 

501, 435.  00 

638, 773-.  50 

15,  660. 00 

1, 155, 868.  60 

2, 180. 25 

315.  70 

497, 905.  00 

608,  340. 00 

2, 495.  95 

1, 108, 740. 95 

10, 755. 00 

290, 435. 00 

814,  029.  50 

10,  755. 00 

1, 115,  219. 50 

4, 180. 00 

477, 140. 00 

620,951.50 

4, 180. 00 

1, 102, 271. 50 

3,578. 30 

77,  270.  00 

561,687. 50 

3, 578. 30 

642, 535. 80 

3, 175.  00 

17,  308.  00 

20, 483. 00 

28, 575.  75 

28,  209.  82 

56, 785. 57 

39,  484.  00 

607, 783. 50 

39, 484. 00 

647,  267. 50 

31, 670. 00 

242, 940.  00 

1, 070, 454. 50 

31, 670.  00 

1, 345,  064. 50 

26, 710. 00 

258, 615. 00 

1, 140, 000. 00 

26, 710. 00 

1, 425,  325. 00 

44, 075. 50 

1, 319,  030. 00 

501, 680. 70 

44, 075. 50 

1, 864, 786. 20 

3, 890. 00 

189, 325. 00 

825, 762. 45 

3,890. 00 

1, 018, 977. 45 

20, 723. 39 

88, 980. 00 

805, 806. 50 

20, 723. 39 

915, 509. 89 

72, 425. 00 

895,  550.  00 

967, 975.  00 

12, 620. 00 

93, 200. 00 

1, 752, 477. 00 

12,  620. 00 

1, 858,  297. 00 

14, 611. 00 

315. 00 

156, 385. 00 

1, 564, 583. 00 

14, 926.  00 

1, 735, 894. 00 

15, 174. 25 

1, 170.  00 

92, 245. 00 

2, 002,  090. 00 

16,  344. 25 

2, 110,  679. 25 

23,577. 32 

131,  565. 00 

2, 869,  200.  00 

23, 577.  32  • 

3,  024, 342. 32 

22, 606. 24 

3, 030. 00 

140, 145. 00 

1, 575,  600.  00 

25, 636.  24 

1,741, 381.24 

14, 145. 00 

2,  435. 00 

295, 717. 50 

1, 994,  578. 00 

16, 580.  00 

2,  306, 875.  50 

17, 115. 00 

643, 105. 00 

2,  495, 400.  DO 

17, 115.  00 

3, 155, 620. 00 

33, 592.  60 

11. 00 

714, 270. 00 

3, 175,  600. 00 

33,  603. 60 

3,  923, 473. 60 

23, 620. 00 

• 

798, 435. 00 

2, 579,  000. 00 

23,  620. 00 

3, 401, 055.  00 

27, 390. 00 

770. 00 

978,  550. 00 

2, 759, 000. 00 

28, 160. 00 

3, 765, 710. 00 

18, 551. 00 

600. 00 

3, 954, 270. 00 

3, 415, 002. 00 

19, 151. 00 

7, 388, 423. 00 

38, 784. 00 

705. 00 

2, 186, 175. 00 

3, 443, 003. 00 

39,  489.  00 

5, 668, 667. 00 

21, 110. 00 

1, 990. 00 

4, 135, 700. 00 

3, 606, 100. 00 

23, 100. 00 

7, 764,900. 00 

55, 583. 00 

1, 148, 305. 00 

2, 096, 010.  00 

55, 583.  00 

3, 299, 898. 00 

63, 702. 00 

1, 809, 765.  00 

2,  333, 243. 40 

63, 702. 00 

4, 206, 710. 40 

31, 286. 61 

1, 376, 847. 50 

2, 209, 778. 20 

31, 286. 61 

3, 617, 912.31 

24, 627. 00 

1, 675, 482. 50 

1, 726, 703. 00 

24,  627.  00 

3, 426, 812. 50 

15, 973.  67 

1,  091, 857. 50 

1, 132,  750.  00 

15,  973.  67 

2, 240, 581. 17 

23, 833. 90 

1, 829, 407. 50 

2, 332,  750.  00 

23, 833.  90 

4, 185, 991. 40 

24, 283. 20 

8, 108, 797.  50 

3,  834, 750.  00 

24,  283.  20 

11, 967, 830. 70 

23, 987. 52 

5, 427, 670. 00 

2, 235,  550.  00 

23, 987. 52 

7, 687, 207. 52 

38, 948.  04 

3, 756, 447. 50 

1, 873, 200. 00 

38,  948.  04 

5, 668, 595. 54 

41,208.00 

4,034, 177.50 

2, 558, 580.  00 

41,208. 00 

6, 633,965.50 

H.  Ex.  237 20 
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PKECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


XXVI.— COUNAGE  OF  THE  MINTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
EECAPITULATION. 


Calendar  years. 

MIXOK  COINAGE. 

Five  cents. 

Three  cents. 

Two  cents. 

1847 

. 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

I860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

$396,  950.  00 
272, 800.  00 
63, 540.  00 

58. 775. 00 

56. 075. 00 

30. 930. 00 

17. 225. 00 
14, 425.  00 

1, 30a  00 

1865 

$341, 460. 00 
144, 030.  00 
117, 450.  00 
97,  560. 00 

48. 120. 00 

40. 050. 00 

18. 120. 00 
25, 860.  00 
35, 190.  00 
23,  700. 00 

6,  840.  00 
4, 860. 00 

1866 

$737, 125.  00 
1, 545, 475. 00 
1, 440, 850.  00 
819, 750.  00 
240,  300. 00 
28, 050.  00 
301, 800.  00 
227,  500.  00 
176, 900.  00 
104,  850. 00 
126, 500.  00 

1867  

1868  

1869  

1870  

1871  

1873  

1874  

1875  

1876  

1877  

1878  

117.  50 
1, 455.  00 
997.  75 
3, 618. 75 
573, 830. 00 
1, 148,  471.  05 
563,  697. 10 
73, 824.  50 
166, 514.  50 
763, 182. 60 
636,  024. 15 
794, 068. 05 
812, 963.  60 
841,717.  50 
584, 982. 10 
668,  509.  75 

70.50 
1, 236. 00 
748.65 
32,417.  25 
759. 00 
318.  27 
109. 26 

143. 70 

128. 70 

238. 83 
1, 232.  49 

646.83 

1879  - 

1 R80  

1R«1  

1RR9  *. 

1RRR  

1 8R4  

18R5  

1RRA  

1887  

1RRR  

188^  * 

1 Ron  

1R01  

1R09.  - 

100^  ...... 

13, 283, 073. 90 

941, 349. 48 

912, 020.  00 

PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
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FROM  THKIU  ORGANIZATION,  BY  CaLKNDAR  YkAKS — CoilUlHied. 

llKUAl'lTULATIOjSr. 


MINOR  COINAGE. 

TOTAL  OOINTAGE. 

Cents. 

Half  cents. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Minor. 

Total. 

$G1,  8:m.  G9 



$20, 202,  325. 00 

$2,  374, 458. 90 

$61,  836.  69 

$22,  638,611.69 

04, 157.  99 

3,  775,  512.  50 

2,  040, 050. 00 

64, 157. 99 

5, 879,  720. 49 

41,  785.  00 

$199.  32 

9,  007, 761.50 

2, 114, 950. 00 

41,984.32 

11, 164,  695.  82 

44,  268.  44 

199. 06 

31,981,738. 50 

1, 866, 100.  00 

44, 467. 50 

33, 892,  306.  00 

98,  897.  07 

738. 36 

62,  614, 492.  50 

774.  397.  00 

99,  635. 43 

63,  488,  524. 93 

50,  6.30.  04 

56,  846, 187.  50 

999,  410  00 

50,  630. 94 

57,  896,  228. « 

66,411.31 

648.  47 

39, 377, 909.  00 

9, 077, 571.00 

67,  059.  78 

48,  522, 539.  78 

42,  361.  ,56 

276.  79 

25,  915,  962. 50 

8, 619,  270.  00 

42,  638.  35 

34,  577,  870. 85 

15,  748. 29 

282. 50 

29,  3g7,  968.  00 

3, 501,  245. 00 

16, 030.  79 

32,  905, 243. 79 

26,  904.  63 

202. 15 

36, 857,  768.  50 

5, 142,  240. 00 

27, 106. 78 

42,  027, 115.  28 

177, 834.  56 

175.  90 

32,  214,  040.  00 

5, 478,  760.  00 

178,  010. 46 

37, 870, 810.  46 

246,  000. 00 

22, 938,  413.  50 

8, 495, 370. 00 

246,000.  00 

31, 679, 783.  50 

364,  000.  00 

14,  780, 570.  00 

3,  284, 450.  00 

364,  000.  00 

18,  429,  020.  00 

205,  660. 00 

23,473,6.54.  00 

2,  259,  390.  00 

205,  660.  00 

25,  938, 704. 00 

101,000.  00 

83,  395,  530.  00 

3, 783, 740.  00 

Ifll,  GOO.  00 

87, 280, 270. 00 

280,750  00 

20,  875,  997.  50 

1.252,516.50 

280,  750.  00 

22,  409,  264.  00 

498, 400.  00 

22,  445, 482.  00 

809,  207.  80 

498, 400.  00 

23,  753, 149.  80 

529, 737.  14 

20,  081,415.  00 

609,  917.10 

926,  687. 14 

21,  618,  019.  24 

354, 292.  86 

28,  295, 107.  50 

691,005.  00 

968.  552.  86 

29,  954,  665.  36 

98,  265.  00 

31,  435,  945.  00 

982,  409.  25 

1, 042,  900. 00 

33,  461,314.  25 

98,  210.  00 

23,  828,  625.  00 

908, 876.  25 

1,819,910.00 

26,  557, 411. 25 

102.  665. 00 



19, 371, 387.  50 

1,074,343.  00 

1,  697, 150.  00 

22, 142,  880.  50 

64, 200. 00 

17,582,  987.  50 

1,266,143.00 

963,  000.  00 

19,  812, 1,30.  50 

52, 750. 00 

23, 198,  787.  50 

1,  378,  255. 50 

350,  325.  00 

24, 927, 308.  00 

39,  295. 00 

21,  032,  685.  00 

3, 104,  038.  30 

99,  890.  00 

24, 236,  613.  30 

40, 420.  00 

21,  812,  645.  00 

2, 504,488.  50 

369,  380. 00 

24, 686,  513.  50 

116,  76,5.  00 

57,  022, 747.  50 

4,  024,  747.  60 

379, 455.  00 

61, 426, 950. 10 

141,875.00 

35, 254,  630.  00 

6, 851, 776. 70 

342,  475.  00 

42, 448, 881.  70 

135, 280.  00 

32,  951,940.  00 

15, 347,  893. 00 

246, 970.  00 

48,  546, 803.  00 

79,  440.  00 

46,  579, 452. 50 

24, 503,  307.  50 

210,  800.  00 

71,  293,  500.  00 

8,  525.  00 

43,  999,  864.  00 

28, 393,  045.  50 

8, 525.  00 

72, 401, 434.  50 

57,  998.  50 

49, 786,  052. 00 

28,518, 850.00 

58, 186.  50 

78, 363,  088. 50 

162,312.  00 

39, 080,  080.  00 

27,  569,  776.  00 

105, 003.  00 

66,  814,  859.  00 

389,  649.  55 



62,  308,  279.  00 

27, 411,693.75 

391, 395. 95 

90,  111,  368.  70 

392, 115.  75 

96,  850,  890. 00 

27,  940, 163.  75 

428, 151.  75 

125,  219,205.50 

385,811.00 

65,  887,  685.  00 

27, 973,132.  00 

960, 400.  00 

94, 821,  217. 00 

4.55,  981.09 

29,  241,990.  00 

29, 246,  964  45 

1,  604, 770. 41 

60, 093,  728.  86 

232,  617. 42 

23,  991,  756.  50 

28,  534,  866. 15 

796, 483.  78 

53, 323, 106.  43 

117,  653.  84 

27,  773,012.  50 

28, 962, 176. 20 

191, 622.  04 

56,  926,  810. 74 

176,542.  90 

28,  945,  542.  00 

32,  086, 709. 90 

343, 186. 10 

61, 375, 438. 00 

452,  264.  83 

23, 972,  383.  00 

35, 191, 081. 40 

1,  215,  686.  26 

60, 379, 150.  66 

374,  944. 14 

31,  380,  808. 00 

33,  025, 606. 45 

912,  200.  78 

65,  318,  615.  23 

488,  693.  61 

21,  413,  931.  00 

35,  496,  683. 15 

1,  283, 408. 49 

58, 194, 022.  64 

571, 828.  54 

20, 467, 182.  .50 

39,  202,  908.  20 

1,384,  792.14 

61,  054, 882. 84 

470,  723. 50 

29, 222, 005. 00 

27,  518, 856. 60 

1, 312, 441.  00 

58, 053,  302.  60 

376.  498.  32 



34, 787,  222. 50 

12,  641,  078. 00 

961,  480. 42 

48, 389, 780.  92 

466, 421.95 

56,  997, 020.  00 

8, 802,  797.  30 

1,134,931.70 

66,  934, 749.  00 

10, 866, 984. 38 

39, 926. 11 

1,6.53,006, 163.00 

672,  709,  268.  30 

26, 043,  353.  87 

2,  351, 758, 785. 17 
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